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GATHALAKSA.1S: A OF FANDITADHYA 
[ A TREATISE ON PRAKRIT METRES ] 

BY 

Prof. H. D. Velankar, m a. 

Introduction 

Summary— (1) Introductory - a correction, (2) Mss ou which the edition is 
lased. (3) Analysis of the Contents of the work, Vv.1-39 (4) Analysis of the 
:ontents, Vv 40-62. (5) Analysis of the Contents, Vv. 63-75 (6) Analysis 

)f the Content®, Vv. '‘6-96. (7) Vv, 76-96 did not form part of the original 
ext. (8) Vv 15 and 30 are similarly doubtful (9) So are alsoVv. 26-29 and 
10) Vv. 39, 52 and 55 (11) The author. (12) Four points regarding the 

[ate of the author. (13) Detailed examination of the last point — Sanskrit 
ind Prakrit, the languages of the learned and the ma^sses respectively 
14) The Prakrits and the Jamas. — How they maintained the distmction 
letween the learned and the masses. — The tendency of the masses and the 
ultivation of their language. (15) How the elevation of ‘ the language of 
he masses ’ to ‘ a literary language ’ takes place. (16) The rule illustrated 
y Prakrits and Marathi. (17) The origin and similar elevation of the Apa- 
hram^a language — The probable date of the latter. — (18) Apabhrarhsa is 
ather a stage through which every Prakrit has passed — but all Prakrits m 
his stage may not have become literary languages. (19) Thus the Maharastrl 
Lpabhramsa may not have become a literary language ^20) The conclusion 
egarding the date of Nanditadhya, the author ] 

1 After editing Virahanka’s Vrttaiatisamuccaya, I directed 
ny attention to another work on Prakrit Metres described by me 
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in my Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 37. My description of 
the work, however, is a little misleading. The facts regarding 
the Ms. are as follows ^ — The name of the work is Galhalaksana ; 
that of llie author is NanditMhya The commentary is not by 
the author him seit but by some body else. Further our Ms. con- 
tains only the Avacuri but not the text. Ignorance and oversight 
are jointly responsible for the wrong description which I then 
gave and for which I now regret. 

2 I was greatly disappointed when I discovered that our Ms* 
did not contain the text But I referred to my Jinaratnakosa 
( An alpbabelical list of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. of Jainism to 
be published shortly ) and found that there were two Mss. at 
Ahmedabad. I wrote to Mr K. P. Mody, B, A., LL. B., who with 
his usual kindness promised to help me in the matter and secured 
these Mss ior me in a few days. One of these ( A ) contains 
Hatnacandra's commentary and ends exactly like Peterson’s Ms. 
desciibed by him at Report III, p. 224. This commentary is very 
brief. It does not give a Sanskrit rendering of the Prakrit illus- 
traiions but only explains a few words m them now and then. 
It is, however, very valuable in that it alludes to a so far un- 
knov\n work ( i. e. Svayambhu Chandas ) on Prakrit metres in 
two places, ( v. 21 and v 30 ) the existence of w^hich is further 
confirmed by the commentator of Kavidarpana, also a work on 
the same subject, which I soon intend to publish. It also tells us 
that V 57 of the text is from Rohinicarita, v. 59 and 60 from Puspa- 
dantacariia and v. 61 from Gathasahasra SatapathMarhkara. All 
these works are mere names to us. A reference to my Jinaratna- 
kosa IS in no w'-ay helpful. A few Mss. of the Rohinicarita are 
known to exist but others are not knowm at all. The last looks 
like an anthology of a thousand Gathas. The second Ahmedabad 
Ms. ( B ) contains a few^ useful footnotes which at any rate do not 
seem to be based on Ratnacandra. The Avacuri in the Society’s 
Ms. ( C ) also is not materially different from that of Ratnacandra. 
Its text seems to contain two additional stanzas and many 
important variant readings. My edition is based upon these 
three Mss. 

3 GathMaksana is a treatise, as its name signifies, on the 
Gatha metre which is the oldest Prakrit metre. It is very 
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commonly employed in the Jain and the Buddhist Agamas and 
shows various stages of its development I. is probably this fact 
i. e, that it is a sort of sacred metre of the Jamas, that has 
actuated I^Tanditadhya to write his treatise on the Gatha, but more 
of this later on. The Gathalaksana m its present form consists of 
96 stanzas written mostly in the Gatha metre Of these, about 49 
stanzas are given as illustrations while the remaining contain the 
definitions &c. of the different varieties of a Gatha and other 
metres. In the introductory stanzas ( 1-2 ) the author tells us 
that he proposes to define the Gatha and discuss the natuie of 
short and long letters, which are employed in the Prakrit poems. 
In stanzas 3 to 5, short and long letters are explained while the 
next 11 stanzas (6-16) discuss the composition of a Gatha. In 
this discussion, very peculiar terms are used. They diffei con- 
siderably from those employed by Yiiahanka and Pin^ala Thus 
Sara is a Caturmatra according to our author while it is a 
Pancamatra according to Pingala and Yirahanka. ‘ Kamala ' is 
a long letter ; I^Iabhas is HIT and Ghana or Megha is ISI, which is 
usually known as Harendra or Stana. Stanzas 17-20 give the 
three main varieties of a Gatha viz. Pathya, Yipula and Capala 
and the three sub-divisions of the last variety. When a word 
ends with the 12th Matra and does not extend beyond it in both 
the halves of a Gatha, it is Pathya, and when it does not so end 
but extends beyond it, it is Yipula. In a Capala, the second and 
the fourth Ganas in one or both the halves are Gurumadhya 
( i e. ISI ) and are both preceded and followed by long letters. 
It is called Mukhacapala when they are so only in the first half, 
Jaghanacapala when only in the latter and Sarvacapala when in 
both. Stanzas 21-25 contain the examples of these varieties, 
w’hile 26-30 give the illustrations of Giti, Udgiti, Upagiti, Sam- 
klrna and Gatha in general. In v. 31 Nanditadhya declares that 
in the Prakrit language which he employes both for the definitions 
and the illustrations, such forms as ‘ Jiha ‘ Kiha\ ‘ Tiha ’ ( i e. 
according to the commentator Patnacandra, Apabhramsa forms ) 
will not occur. But the similes that he chooses in this con- 
nection are very strange. He compares his composition with a 
prostitute and a lustful person. Just as in the former there is no 
true love or in the latter no truth in speech so there are no Apa- 
bhrasta forms in his composition. We intend to discuss the 
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significance of this remark later on. In vv. 32-37, the other four 
divisions of a Gatha based upon a different principle are given 
with their illustrations. They are (1) Vipra with both halves 
containing long letters ( 2 ) Ksatriya with the first half containing 
all long and the second half containing all short letters ( 3 ) Vaisya 
which is just the reverse of the Ksatriya and ( 4 ) Sudra with both 
halves containing all short letters. The illustrations in vv. 35-26 
look like quotations *, but their source is unknow^n. In v. 38, all 
the ten varieties of a Gatha discussed so far i. e. ( 1 ) Pathya ( 2 ) 
Vipula (3-5) the three kinds of Capala, (6-9) the four varieties just 
mentioned and (10) the mixed are recounted. It is very difficult to 
understand what exactly the author means by a Misra Gatha. 
The possible mixture, so far as I can see is either of ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) 
with ( 3-5 ) or of ( 6-9 ) with any one of ( 1-5 ). But the example 
given in v. 39 does not contain any such mixture. It is a 
Pathya all right ; but the characteristics of any other variety are 
not noticeable in it. It is not Capala nor is it any one of the Iasi 
four. I am unable to understand how it is Misra. It is not pro- 
bably an example given by the author himself as I will show 
later ( Para 10 ), yet even when we grant that a reader inserted it, 
we are unable to see how and why he should have regarded it as 
an example of Misra. 

4 The author next proceeds to discuss the other 26 varieties 
of Gatha based upon a different principle. He enumerates them 
in vv. 40-41 and explains the same in vv. 42-44. These verses 
are clearly the composition of our author and he is probably the 
originator of this 26 -fold division. This is why he does not 
introduce these divisions as given by ‘ some ^ Acaryas, as fori* 
instance is done by Hemacandra, Chandonusasana ( H. S. P. 1912).i 
p. 27 b, line 15 ff. and the commentator of Kavidarpana ( Ms. ); 
The first of these 26 divisions is Kamala ; it contains three short 
letters which must be compulsorily employed ( cf. v. 10 ). In 
the next 25, one long letter is successively replaced by two - 
short ones until we get 55 short letters in the 26th variety. In 
the following 11 stanzas (45-55 ) ISTanditadhya gives some of the 
six Pratyayas in respect of the Gatha. In vv. 45-46, he explains 
briefly the ‘ Laghu-guru-kriya ’ i, e. the process of finding out the 
number of short or long letters in a Gatha. In v. 47, he gives 
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til© total nunibGr of Matras obtaining in a GlS-tba. Hor© he gives 
the weight (!) of a Gatha as equal to 57 Palas if one Matra is 
supposed to be one Earsa in weight. Vv. 48-51 explain the 
Samkhya i. e. the total number of possible permutations of a 
Gatha. It is called the Prastara ( i. e. the Prastara-Samkhya the 
total number of the Prastaras i. e. Permutations ). V. 52 gives the 
Prastarasamkhya of other metres. The verse is doubtful as 
shown below (Para 10). V. 53 teaches how to find the total 
number of letters from the known number of short letters con- 
tained in it ; while vv. 54-55 give the method of finding out the 
serial number of a Gatha among its varieties from the same data 
i. e. the known number of short letters. The serial number is 
technically called Naksatra in v. 55. This shows perhaps that 
the 26 varieties of the Gatha were at one time named after the 
26 Naksatras. Our author, how^ever, has different names ( cf. 
vv. 40-41 ). This topic of the Gatha is then closed with a discus- 
sion and illustration ( vv. 56-62 ) of letters which become short 
or long by position. Here as said above, the author quotes from 
older works according to Eatnacandra. 

5 Having thus explained the composition of the different 
varieties of a Gatha proper and incidentally the letters which are 
short and long either naturally or by position, the author now 
turns his attention to those metres which are derived from the 
Gatha by the addition or removal of a few Matras. These are 
six in number including the Gatha, and are regarded as the 
varieties of Gatha by the author. This view of the author seems 
well to accord with the names of these varieties. These names 
with the exception of the last, are all but slight variants of the 
name Gatha. The first is Gatha with two lines of 27 Matras each ; 
the second is the Gatha proper ; the third is Vigatha which is just 
the reverse of a Gatha and has 27 Matras in the first line and 30 
in the second. The fourth is Udgatha with two lines of 30 Matras 
each. The fifth is GathinI which has 30 Matras in the first and 32 
in the second. The sixth and the last is the Skandhaka and has 
32 Matras in each line. These appear to be the older names of 
these metres and are also employed by Pingala ; cf. I. 48. 49, 60, 
61, 62 and 63. Pingala, however, gives one more variety called 
Simhini, th^ two lines of which respectively contain 32 and 30 
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Matras and is jusfc the reverse of Gathini. The other and probably 
newer names of Gatha, Vigatha and Udgatha are respectivelj 
Upagiti, XJdgIti and Giti. These are used hj Hemacandra anc 
others. Hemacandra treats both GathinI and SiihhinI as a mixtur( 
of Giti and Skandhaka, of. p. 29a, 1. 9. He employs the names 
Gatha, Vigatha and Udgatha for those varieties of a Gatha, the 
first lines of which respectively contain 38, 54 and 46 Matras 
while the second contain 27 Matras only. To proceed, Nandh 
tadhya gives the definitions of these sir varieties in vv. 63-65 
and their illustrations in vv. 66-71. Mss. A and B do not con- 
tain the illustration of Vigatha, but C seems to have it though 
I am unable to reconstruct it from the Avaouri ; cf. the notes, 
Two instances of Udgatha are given. The second is interesting. 
Ordinarily as in v, 68, the first and third Padas of an Udgatha or 
Giti contain 12 matras each while the second and the fourth have 
18 each ( also cf. v. 16 )• But in the second example of Udgatha 
given in v. 69, each of the four Padas contains 15 Matras as is 
clear from the Yati and the rhyme ( see notes ). V. 72 corresponds 
to V. 53 and teaches how to find out the tolal number of letters 
in a given permutation of the Skandhaka metre which has 28 per- 
mutations in all. The author of course casually suggests that the 
least number of letters in Skandhaka is 34 as it is 30 in a Gatha. 
V. 73 explains how there must exist at least four short letters in 
the Skandhaka metre. These four compulsory short letters are the 
first and the last of the sixth Gana in both halves. This Gana 
must either be IIII or ISI No other Caturmatra is allowed in 
this place ; cf. V. J. S. IV. 9 and Hemacandra p 28 b, 1. 14 ff, 
Vv. 74 and 75 contain two iUustrations of the Skandhaka con- 
tainiug 6 and 4 short letters respectively. The purpose of the first 
is not clear ; that of the second is to show where the four short 
letters must occur since this is not given in v. 73. 

6 Here really the work ought to end, since all about Gatha 
and its varieties has been said, and this alone was promised by 
the author. But all the three Mss. agree in giving what follows. 
In this portion the definitions of a few other metres mostly 
employed in the Apabhram^a poems are given along with their 
illustrations. In this manner Paddhati is defined and illustrated 
in vv. 76-77, Candranana or Madanavatara in vv. 78-79 ; Dvi- 
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padi in vv. 80-81, Vastuka and Sardbacohandas in vt. 82-83, 
Duba, its varieties and derivatives in vv. 84-94 and Sloka in the 
last two verses of the text. 

7 Tbe treatment of these metres appears to be foreign to tbe 
intentions of Nanditadhya who merely promises in the beginning 
of his work, to define and discuss Gatha alone. Indeed, the treat- 
ment of Gatha would be incomplete if all its varieties and parti- 
cularly the metres derived from it are not thoroughly discussed, 
but by no stretch of imagination can the treatment of Gatha 
include the discussion of metres that have hardly any connection 
with it. This is, however, not the only ground which leads to 
the conclusion that vv. 76 to 96 did not form part of the original 
text of Nanditadhya’s Gathalaksana. There are others also. In 
V. 31 Nanditadhya expresses Lis contempt for the Apabhraihsa 
language in very strong terms. We therefore cannot expect him 
to define, much less to illustrate, the metres usually employed in 
the Apahhram^a language. But we actually find that vv. 76-77 
and 83-94 are composed entirely in the Apabhraihsa language. It 
is clear that they cannot be fathered upon Nanditadhya. There 
is also a third reason which shows the same thing. Nanditadhya 
does not address bis work to any particular person. There is not a 
single reference to a particular addressee either at the beginning 
or in the sequel. He merely says * Now I will describe or speak 
out &c. ’ ; cf. vv. 1, 2, 20, 32 and 63. Moreover, Nanditadhya 
was probably a monk and hence address to a wife is particularly 
impossible. But this is what we find in vv. 78, 79, 84 and 86 . 
Of these stanzas, V. 79 is clearly a quotation from Virahahka's 
Yrttajatisamuccaya ( I. 17 ). It is addressed to his wife. It seems 
to have been given in our work to explain some technical terms 
in V. 78. But it is entirely opposed to Nanditadhya’s nomencla- 
ture ( cf. Sara is Caturmatra in v. 8 but Pancamati’a here, being 
the name of a weapon 5 also see above Para 3 ). Only v. 80 seems 
to bear some relation to v. 8 and v. 48 ( see notes ) through the 
term Kamala ( = long letter ). It is thus inevitable to conclude 
that originally the work ended with v. 75. 

8 Nor can it be said with certainty that the first 75 stanzas 
are all genuine. Many of these look rather suspicious and may 
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have been added by some reader. Thus v. 15 does not appear to 
be quite necessary. As a rule, the illustration follows the defini- 
tion and therefore v. 15 ought to have followed v. 16 where the 
definition of a Gatha is completed. It should also be noted that 
V. 30 is another illustration of a Gatha. Two are obviously unne- 
cessary but even one is questionable* since all instances of the 
different varieties of a Gatha given in vv. 21-25 are also the 
instances of a Gatha in general. 

9 The examples of Giti, Udgiti and Sarhkirna given in vv. 
26-29 are obviously a reader s addition, of course, of a rather 
early date since all the three Mss, uniformly give these stanzas 
in this place. They are not the varieties of a Gatha in the proper 
sense, but varieties derived from Gatha and slightly differing 
from it. They are called Visesagathas by some. Our author gives 
these varieties with their definitions and illustrations only after 
finishing the 10 or 26 varieties of a Gatha proper, but he employs 
different and perhaps older names ; see above Para 5 and vv. 63 ff. 
Samkirna of v, 29 is the Gathini of v. 70. Some impatient reader 
must have added these here thinking that the varieties ought to 
be illustrated here as is done by Hemacandra for instance; see 
p. 27 b. He obviously forgot that the author had not defined 
them yet and the illustrations for that reason would be quite un- 
called for. This difficulty is felt by Ratnaoandra who says that 
the definitions of these varieties should be known from ‘ Svayam- 
bhu Chandas 

10 An example of Mi^ra which is mentioned as one of the 
ten varieties in v. 38 is- surely expected and v. 39 proposes to 
give it but as said above ( Para 3 ) it is not really an example of 
Misra, for which see for example Hemacandra, p. 27 b, 1. 4 ff. It 
was probably added by a reader who thought that an example of 
Mi^ra was necessary though not given by the author and who 
understood by it a Gatha in general. V. 52 appears to be a clear 
interpolation since the names Giti, Udgiti and Upagiti were un- 
known to Handitadhya as said above. V. 55 is not found in B, nor 
is it very necessary since it is almost the repetition of v. 54. 

11 The author of the Gathalaksana is Handitadhya. He is 

mentioned twice i. e. in v. 31 and v. 63. The Prakrit form of the 
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name is Nandiyaddha and the corresponding Sanskrit form is 
Nanditadhy a according to Eatnacandra or Nanditardha accord- 
ing to the AYacuri in C. He both composed the definitions and 
gave the illustrations of the different varieties of the Gatha. 
This is clear from vv. 20 and 32. Some of the illustrations seem 
to have been composed by Haditadhya himself ( see for example 
21-25 where the conscious effort- to introduce the name of the 
particular variety by Mudralamkara is clear ) though the others 
may have been quoted by him from older writers. Thus in the 
opinion of Eatnacandra, he quotes from Eohinicarita ( v. 57 ), 
Puspadantaoarita (vv. 59 and 60) and Satapathalamkara. Neither 
the authors nor the dates of any of these three works are known. 

12 The date of our author cannot be fixed with any certainty. 
Yet the following facts may be offered for consideration. ( 1 ) The 
name Nanditadhya : — This appears to be one of the ancient 
names of the Jain Yatis which are very rarely employed in later 
days. We cannot assign any reasons for this fact but names 
like Samantabhadra, Sthulabhadra, Bhadrabahu, Akalahka and 
Umasvati are hardly assumed by the later Yatis. Nanditadhya 
looks like one of such names, ( 2 ) The metre chosen by him for 
discussion is one of the most ancient metres and the metre 
which is extensively used in the Jain Agamas. The 
fact that he restricts himself to it indicates that he 
was a Jain Yati ( also see vv. 1, 21-25, 36-37, 57, 62, 67-68, 
70-71 ) anxious to explain the sacred metre used for his sacred 
Agamas and no other. He seems to avoid studiously the dis- 
cussion of the Prakrit metres of a purely popular origin. This 
would perhaps show that these metres had not yet secured recog- 
nition among the Jain Monk-Pandits< and this is possible only 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era. ( 3 ) Hemacandra in 
his Chandonusasana ( p. 27 bj 1. 15 ff. ) seems to have quoted 
vv. 40-42 from our book. He does not mention either our work or 
its author but merely says that these divisions are given by 
‘ some ^ writers. But as there is no ground to suppose that those 
stanzas were also borrowed from some other source by our author 
it may be safely assumed that they were composed by him and 
were quoted from our work by Hemacandra. V. 56 again is 
quoted by Ratnasekhara in his Chandahkosa ( v. 3 ). It is true, of 
2. [ Annals, B* O. !•] 
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course, that the verse is not given as a quotation hy him. If 
forms part of his text and Ratnasekhara probably wants us tc 
believe that it was composed by him ; but it can be conclusively 
proved that Ratnasekhara unscrupulously reproduces entire 
stanzas or parts of them from older works such as Pingala and 
others. It is not improbable, therefore, that the said stanza was 
reproduced by him from our work. Candrakirti, a lineal descen- 
dant of Ratnasekhara and the commentator of his Ohandahko^a 
also quotes v. 9 and v. 12 in his commentary on the 53rd stanza. 
Even he does not mention the name of either the work or the 
author, but there appears to be no ground for a reasonable doubt 
regarding the source of these stanzas. They are quite in their 
place in our work and have not in the least, the appearance of a 
borrowed quotation. Ratnasekhara belonged to the 15th and 
Candrakirti to the 17th century of the Samvat Era. Hemacandra 
belonged to the 12th century of the same era and if our assump- 
tion is correct, ISTanditadhya must have flourished much earlier. 
(4 ) Lastly, the reference to the purity of his Prakrit in v. 31 by 
Randitadhya is very significant. After giving examples of the 
first five varieties of the Gatha, he declares in the next verse i. e. 
V. 31 that such forms as Jiha, Kiha and Tiha shall not occur in his 
Prakrit language. The occasion for this declaration is, I think, 
obvious. In vv. 21-25 he has composed his own instances to 
illustrate the Pathya and other varieties. He wants to say that, 
in these and also in other illustrations that are to follow he shall 
not use such Apabhrasta forms as Jiha &c. Ratnacandra is right 
in interpreting these forms as an Upalaksana of the Apabhraimsa 
language in general. That these are the Apabhramsa forms is clear 
from Hemacandra, Grammar, VIIL 4. 401. Row this contemptu 
ous allusion to the Apabhramsa language is a clear indication oi 
an early date for our author as will be shown below, 

13 From time immemorial, the Sanskrit language is regarded 
as the language of tbs learned in India. Literature written in 
this language alone could lay any claim to the attention of thej 
Pandits. The Prakrits were regarded as the languages of thei 
masses only. Hence when a philosophical or a scientific workl 
5vas conceived, it had to be written in the Sanskrit language, asl 
>therwise there was no hn-np nf I'fa j-*- - 
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Pandits who alone could pronounce an opinion on a literary or 
scientific production. It is for this reason that we do not find any 
compositions of a serious nature written in Prakrit language by 
the Hindus. Even the Grammars of the Prakrit languages were 
written in Sanskrit. 

14 The case was slightly different with the Jain Pandits. 
The Sanskrit, no doubt, was regarded as the language of the 
learned even by them. While combating the indigenous non- 
Jain philosophical systems, which were all w^ritten in Sanskrit, 
the Jain Pandits had necessarily to resort to the Sanskrit language. 
A.S a further step of this, they had to write in Sanskrit, inde- 
pendent treatises expounding their philosophical doctrines or com- 
mentaries on the original Prakrit Sutras, so as to make them 
accessible to their Sanskrit-knowing opponents, who had as it 
were, formed an ‘ inner circle * of the learned, to which only the 
Sanskritists could hope to get an admission. It is on account of 
this fact, that we find a very large proportion of Jain literature 
written in Sanskrit. For the same reason, we also hear of the 
attempts of earlier Jain writers like Siddhasena Divakara to 
rewrite the whole Jain Agama Literature into Sanskrit. Bhadre- 
svara records a tradition in his Kathavali, according to which 
Siddhasena Divakara was once ashamed at the public scandal that 
the Jain Siddhanta was merely in Prakrit and offered to trans- 
late the same into Sanskrit, but was severely reprimanded by the 
Sangha for this impious thought ( cf. Apabhramsakavyatrayi, 
Gaek. O. Series Vol. 37, Intro, p. 74). But after all, Prakrit was 
the sacred language of the Jainas and had to be respected by 
them along with Sanskrit. The tendency to differentiate between 
‘ the language of the learned ’ and ‘ the language of the masses ^ 
however, is unmistakably noticeable even in the Jain Pandits. 
As a rule, Jain Pandits were Yatis and in many cases had 
a dopted the robes of a Sramana at a very tender age. From that 
early age they were taught Sanskrit and Prakrit and as a result 
of this deep devotion to study became steeped in the knowledge of 
Jain and non-Jain philosophical doctrines. It appears that this 
distinction between the Sramanas who were solely devoted to 
learning and the Sravakas who pursued with equal devotion ‘ the 
art of earping ' was scrupulously maintained from the beginning 
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in the Jain community. The Sravakas were as a, rule persuaded 
to cultivate the knowledge of secular subjects and were not 
allowed nor encouraged to study and explain even their own 
Agamas. The Yatis had in this manner, secured a higher intel- 
lectual plane for themselves where they were highly respected 
and from which they could look dowm with contempt upon the 
Sravakas who were virtually doomed to intellectual inferiority 
since they had no access to the most respectable and rich 
languages i. e. the Sanskrit and the Prakrit. This was not re- 
sented by the Sravakas apparently for two reasons : — Firstly 
because the Jains as a community belong to the trading classes, 
and secondly because, those among them whose tendency la.y"~rnr 
the opposite direction and were devoted feo learning could follow 
their inclinations without any obstructions by embracing the 
order of monks. The difSculty indeed was for those Sravakas 
who could not renounce their earthly connections and yet w^ere 
deeply devoted to learning. Such persons usually directed their 
literary energies towards the study and cultivation of the lower 
languages which were the languages of the masses. They wrote 
their poems in the popular language and for the ordinary people. 
Such literary productions naturally dealt with popular subjects 
which were either love or religious stories. These productions 
when they contained high literary qualities become popular not 
only among the masses for whom they were originally meant, but 
also among the learned who, inspite of their prejudices against 
the language, were not slow to recognise high poetical merit 
where-so-ever it existed. 

15 It is indeed in this manner, that ‘ a language of the 
masses ’ assumes the status of a literary language. In its earlier 
stages the language is generally despised by the learned, who in 
every country and every period of history are always anxious to 
keep up their superiority by carrying on their activities in a 
language which is beyond the reach of the ordinary masses. 
But as persons, who cannot become technically ‘ learned ’ owing 
to circumstances, yet have the special aptitude for writing 
poetry either devotional or lyric — come forward to enrich 
their language by means of their literary activities, it gains in 
importance and force itself upon the attention and admiration 
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of the learned. Such literature naturally possesses high literary- 
merits since it is usually the product of natural poetic genius 
and not of laboured erudition, and has little diliQcuity in establish- 
ing the claim of its language to a place among * the languages of 
the learned When this recognition is thus secured, the learned 
do not think it derogatory to handle the language and gradually 
begin to write in it. 

1 6 That such a fate was shared by the Prakrits is clear as 
shown above, from the story of Siddhasena Divakara. The name 
‘Balabhasa ' deridingly given to the Prakrit points in the same 
direction. Bala is an ignorant man ( cf. Manu. II. 153 ) and 
Balabhasa is the language of the uneducated. In the same 
manner, the vernaculars are known to have passed through this 
ordeal. For a longtime, Marathi was considered to be unfit for 
being emyloyed in high literary works. Jnane^vara, who wrote 
his Jnanesvarl ( commentary on Bhagvadgita ) of high literary 
value in Marathi, and was thus a pioneer of Marathi literature, 
shows his consciousness of such contemptuous treatment meted 
out to that language by the learned men of his times. It was 
after the composition of this work, that the Pandits could admit 
that the Marathi language was capable of expressing the thoughts 
of the learned. Before the Jnanesvarl, the Mahanubhavas no 
doubt produced a considerable literature in Marathi, but it 
obviously did not help to elevate the language as it was written 
in a secret script and was meant only for the followers of the 
Mahanubhava Sect But even Jnanesvara could not elevate 
Marathi to the status of a literary language. For a considerable 
time after him, only religious and devotional poetry was written 
in it and this was meant for ordinary masses alone. It was only 
when educated persons like Ekanatha, Muktesvara and Yamana 
Pandit began to write more varied kinds of literature in Marathi 
that it fully and definitely became a literary language. 

17 ISIaturally the Apabhramsa language could not be an 
exception to this general rule. On the other hand, it seems to 
have suffered most in this direction. The name Apabhramsa or 
Apabhrasta ( cf. J. B. B. R. A. S. Yol. Y, new series, p. 88 ) is high- 
ly significant. It bears no connection with any country as most 
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of the Prakrits and Ternaculars do ; but is merely a name which 
glaringly indicates the obvious contempt which was felt among 
the learned for it. Dandin calls it the speech of such tribes of 
lower culture as the Abhiras. It appears that while yet the 
Prakrits were spoken languages, the Abhiras and similar nomadic 
tribes that were long regarded as Mlecchas distorted the same as 
they could not well pronounce the Prakrit words, adding at the 
same time some words of purely local origin to the Prakrit voca- 
bulary. This distorted form of the language current among the 
Abhiras and other lower tribes in course of time became a separate 
language altogether, and obtained a significant name at the hands 
of the speakers of Prakrit and Sanskrit languages. As the Abhiras 
were ‘ a hated tribe, free-booters and Mlecchas ^ &c. ( cf. Gune, 
Intro, to Bhavisayattakaha, p, 59 ), the form of the Prakrit 
language which they spoke was contemptuously called ‘ the 
degraded ' or ‘ the degenerated Even today the distorted form 
of English spoken by ( ''' ) fche fruitwalla of Byculla receives the 
nickname ' Byculla English ’ and the Marathi that is spoken to 
their servants ( ‘ Eamas ' ) by their Gujarati and Par see employers 
is popularly known as the * Eama Marathi This ‘ degraded 
form ' of the Prakrit or even of Sanskrit ( of. Kavyadarsa, I. 36 ) 
included many different dialects which in course of time were 
raised to the status of a literary language. At this time the name 
lost its former significance and came merely to signify a 
particular kind of Prakrit. It is indeed difficult to say when this 
transformation actually took place ; but already in the latter half 
of the sixth century A. D., Guhasena of Valabhl is described as 
‘ clever in composing works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhram^a 
languages ’ ( cf. I. A. X, p. 284 ). Works written in the language 
available today, however, are from the 8th or 9th century A. D. 
and afterwards. In the 12th century of the Christian Era, 
Hemacandra had already assigned a part of his grammar to it, 
treating it at great length and with due respect. In his Chando- 
nu^asana again, he defines a very large number of Apabhrarhsa 
metres. In this connection, however, it is 'worth noting that 
Hemacandra does not quote from existing Apabhramsa literature 
as might be expected, but composes his own illustrations of the 
different metres. There may have been various reasons for this. 
The first and the most probable one is that he thought it dero- 
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gatory for a man of his ability to compose poetry, merely to quote 
from older writers. Besides, according to his peculiar method 
adopted throughout his Chandonui isana, it was necessary that 
the illustration of every metre shoi>ld contain its name by what 
is known as ‘ Mudralarhkara *. "" nis meant that the illustrations 
of the Apabhraihsa metres had to be composed by him like those 
of the Sanskrit and Prakrit ones. But it is also possible to think 
that Hemacandra had no access to a sufficiently large number of 
works written in Apabhramsa either because there did not exist 
many or — which is a more probable hypothesis — because they 
did not enjoy a sufficiently wide circulation among the learned 
Pandits of Jainism on account of their prejudice against the 
Apabhramsa language. It is evident anyhow, that this prejudice 
among the Jain Pandits who were Yatis as a rule, seems to have 
gradually disappeared after the time of Hemacandra who as it 
were gave an official recognition to the language so far as the 
Svetambaras were concerned. It is after Hemacandra alone that 
we find Jain Yatis writing freely in this language. 

18 My conclusions in this respect appear to be generally 
borne out by the fact that before Hemacandra, Sravakas alone 
are found to write in the Apabhramsa language, particular- 
ly the Jain Apabhramsa which is a direct descendant of Ardha- 
magadhi or Saurasenl. We certainly have to assume that nearly 
every form of Prakrit has passed through what w^e may call the 
Apabhramsa stage before it finally became transformed into a 
vernacular. But it is questionable whether in its Apabhramsa 
stage it ever became a literary language through the process 
described above ( Paras 14-15 ). It is quite possible that some 
Prakrits in their Apabhramsa stage never attained to the status 
of a literary language. As said above (Para 15), it is only 
through persons who have a literary bent of mind but who are vir- 
tually prevented from writing in the * language of the learned ’ or 
through persons who have an extreme devotion to their mother- 
tongue, that the * language of the masses ' becomes a literary 
language. If, however, owing to peculiar circumstances, no such 
necessity exists for men to write in it, it is perfectly obvious that 
the language will not live and will be entirely lost to posterity 
for want of any literature written in it. 
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19 At present, literary records written in the Apabhramsa 
language by the Jainas alone are found. These written in the 
Maharastrl Apabhramsa are not yet discovered and I venture io 
assert that they may never be discovered since I believe they do 
not exist, at least on a large scale. The Vernacular descended 
trom the Maharastrl Apabhramsa is Marathi. It is generally 
spoken by the Hindus ( non- Jains ) ; the inference is that the 
Maharastrl Apabhramsa too was usually spoken by the Hindus. 
And since the literary-minded Hindus were not as much pie- 
vented from using the literary languages as their brothers the 
Jain Sravakas were (see above Para 14 ), there was not a suffi- 
ciently strong motive for them to employ their Mother-tongue 
i. e. the Maharastrl Apabhramsa as a medium for expressing their 
literary thoughts. 

20 From the above discussion it will be clear that the 
Apabhramsa like other Prakrits and Vernaculars was regarded- 
as unfit to he employed by the learned for a long time in the 
early centuries of the Christian Era. It is at this time that our 
Nadit^hya must have flourished. 

II m » 

[ Verses marked with asterisks are doubtful, see IntiToduction Sections 7~10 ] 

vrisisiT i 
g^a:%af il ? il 

[ STcSJT ^jTcTfr; I 

a ? n ] 

srT^cr5>Tc?fiq?iri‘iT5lT^ II ^ II ] 

snl^siTsf g'^^Tcen i 

^ 3it II ^ II 

[ 3nt3t»^3T umsqrit i 

f ?lfT ejnf; ii ^ a ] 
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[ ^angjRqr am^qr< ^ srt^ ^fTT^cT i 

5r^^Tc?n=^?m ^ u v ii ] 

^^mrrt srra^r# =5 i 
tf^ITt ^TOT 55^3T^^Tt II H it 

[ #qiirqic ^n^?T = 5 r i 

niHTnr i 3 iT^T% ^t^rm ii h n ] 

^s^TC iTTirn: JT^ra^t i 

aT^T^frr 3T ^ ii ^ |1 

[ qr^nqi: ^q^5l^q^ »?iqT: 1 

’q ^Hrq?[rra^ q^q ti ^ ii ] 

^SeTio: nriTC ^r aira^ qjrqsqr i 

3?^ ’qq<tflqiT qtq IsraqqriT qf ii 's u 

[ qrqjTqT: arq^ ^sqi: i 

'qgqiqr ^ =q TgfnqiqqiqTqa^ {\y> II ] 

^ItT qrqr q>q?!4dl qiqoiUgT fq-q^qr fq^q i 
q^ ^q^i^T^sSTt^ qqfpqT q ii <: ii 
[ ’SH ^qi: q^JT^T^qT qMtqqqgr: iqqqr I%rq i 
qqr f^iqr^ qiqrqgf^ «.q>qiq^ 11 ^ II] 

qq qqqqfqq*’qq^^qq''^^ gqqq^T i 
jjjTsqfoiqT fqig q^oiT qr^i qqi^f n ^ II 
[ qr qqqgqiqq^TrqHqfiq^ qqfq gqqiiqT i 
gfqwft fqqT qrqi qrqr ^iq qqnfiqfq II ^ II ] 

qftq q qqqrqT q q qqq'tqt q qqqqir W i 
qqi q^f I^lt qr qqni fqni^^ qt^ II II 

[ q^qr %^f^%qift q q qgil^qqqr qqjq^^qq^ qr i 
qjqT qqrq ^tq'T qr qiqrit fqq^iq qxqr ilt°li ] , 

sri: qiufT qi qroft fqq^ gi^q gqq^icrt ' 

5T?q fq^q^ qTofr qiaffiq fq^q»3: qcq li??i| 

3 [ Annals, B. O, R. I. ] 
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[ 3r«iT enofr ?t«it i 

?i3r etTofr qTm^fq ci^ ll?? il ] 

srfq^^T M?Rii 

[ q«mgcfT^q^»i^H»7f3amaT'i^T «Tqf?cT i 

qq #5r T%icqi sfT3i^3?^^ Tr3fr5^^%iT i 
lJ5tc«r af^T gr ii n 

[ #q fq^^qi f5cri5i^si^m*iv-^^^%aT: I 
q^ % 5 ra*fjat u II ] 

^ ^q>srqqjs%^ cfi: ?! i 

=n?«i 3Tqiq?:tt sf^qront n la ii 
[ qT«iT^ ^ ^Rn% ^q>5^5iiqiTiq5 cT^sn =5r f qqmi% i 
51 5^cT 35=?f% ^«nc?mT5ITT^ II ? a H 

•JTFl^^T^aT qi^T- 

505:^5: ^¥]Miiui qjTj^^iaTnr ^ ^njaixor 1 

gfai?xiq^^T ai^€^ gt ^*rf 11 ?h ii 

[ ^r<^< qj*R5?^T5ff 'q »T5i5iT«TTg 1 

gi%q% inafqtrqT ax^ori^ni^ ?:ji 3 ^^»fr: 11 h] 

q^HT qR^xx-Ht €r^r sifrcRi^ 1 

=51^ qs% cTi: gtfsfr qqRRfqgjg^T »tTtr 11 11 

L srq^ sTTq^qraT fgmqisrq^^ 1 

?i«rT q«x*Rcx«iT gcfrqi ; jrrqT 11 n ] 

5X15% ctxq 1%^ f^xqor ^ gnft I 

q'Eur fq^r^ sx^q^iox ^x mfci^x 11 ?'* 11 

[ 5IX^l^?nqf%^ vxqx^ X^t ^ X ^oi ^x gsx^fq^ixx 1 

q«qx i«iji^i 3x^«hc|ai«t ^q^nq rx xitf^x il ^^IQ 

5n% qxxRW^ qg^Jlt rXf SXX q ^ ^Xqx qxqx I 

^ q=5UXj -STir 3wnf|:qqxq^j^^ II ?<: n 
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?IT q«^ n ?<: 10 

SWSfTT qqfFRIT 5WW m I 

q^rq^cssr q qtipq sr^ ^T ’'qqgq n 1% ii 

^insrag^ra gqNxqw: n ii ] 

=3fT^ ^ S%T^ qrq ^ TEi% qnT > 

q firioi fqq^nrrf % n ^o n 

t , -J^S C-^Nf* -S 

q W WJ 'i^T'q qiq ^ ifraqqT^n i 

grqq^q^ ^ fqqq q^'qn^ fqq^qi^q^: II \o ii ] 


fq^wr ^nrqqni^f ^ f%?T armiq % f^ qrfTTcr i 
^I gf^TOT fqqq q’EfjI iqf q=€giT U R? li 
[ fqgnf T^qq^q^Tq % ’qq ^snq^q q #q liqi^ i 
^T ^ sqqroit fq^ qwi^'iq q«qT U ll ] 


T - 


q^i 


qri^q^ qqf^ T^oi^qqT^qof iqq^q ii ii 

raqqrqqriiqqq q^r ii rr ii ] 


^1% *T I^fTi q 
^ q^ ^qr q fq=qsqq qq^T II R^ H 

[ qqf q l^qn% ^qriq ^ qR^raqqqqnr: I 
^TfqxRqqqr gqqr; ^ q q^5% qq^i: ii R^ii ] 


S^qq^TT q^T — 

qf q^IRfRiq fqtf^ ^ T^q^qq?^ i 
qqqrt l^fWIiq ?qiq qqt^^iqqqnr H R 8 II 
[ qq qifi?qR[qf fqqR^qi q fq^s^qqqfq; ' 
qqqn% fiqqiqf flFfq qqiigx^q^T: 11 R« iQ 
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l % n ra rq- m^ ^Tr gT 10 T sT Tf »T€T^I I 

fSrs'^F^ ^ ^ ^loT=^5r^Tf^ iR'Mt 

[ f3R^=T5‘7^(5if 5T • 

?rr 5i«ffT^q^TF^ ii^hh ] 


IT ft^r^ ^ ra^i% ?5"r cr^^rssTTTni i 

srgnc %wif% ^xt qrfirrtT% ^ ?t tiTraifw 
[ ^ f% T%^# ^ ^fT trsTlsp^STTon^ » 
qm W55 qpT qTC^% m ^ siri^qf% IR^Il ] 


*3rnnf^IT — 

^quuad ly WJi*iq'<(+nqi%qgR ^ IRvsil 

[ ^5Tficq^T I 

f%^ra iR»ii ] 



^TIT — 

^T3Tt qfrTt Tflt?r>T I 

ar^sq ^TTTr^n s^jtt ^arr qffjq iRcil 
[ ^srrar q^Tirsn 1 ?:t% i 

am gsraifr %<t srrf^fT ir^ii ] 

3iFq«r3 ^roiq^qr ar^Twsr^ qq'^or 1 
^nqxfq’qrqqRT h qri^ l^qr ii'^'iii 

[ arcjfg'j- arg^Rdi ^r^q: qq?^ 1 

3Tlf^-=*iM'r»<.ia[ qtqqr qn^ffcT f^qr ’Crq^^TJ IR*i|| ] 

*»TT5at^Il??!JT 5r5T - 

5^ ^«qf f%T %f fq^TTif^^r I 
M«f^r%rTf 15-^ ^rqrq^qiq ^ro: t?5t ii^«>ii 

[ # qr^t^ l^JITTf?q: I 

srorq^nraqr ?q5Ti ii^*>ii] 
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'STf ST ^ ^ snl^i q > ig ^ 5 tqT ^siT i 

^f^fsafoiq; qift^ II 

[ ^!qT ST ^ft?T ’^Tg^^sr^ I 

?T«ir Slf^RgiffT^lt^ T^ STTf;^ STlf^rT ll^tH ] 


s^Rnor ci^ ST f ra i 

f%?T^at RSI 3 T^RS: cnT% II^^II 

[ RSTT ^TW 3|^Rlf|ar ^ SfRRcI =^cSriR I 
R?^Tn'^ ^ si^n^ci: trt ] 


iessjg^HT^ TcjcqT 
[ sTTfgggr^f: ^ifw srth i 



fgcift — 

q'gTSRTT SRn SIT^ %g ^ gfnf I 

?n^a: f^oT ^T m girg « o 
[ qs'gq'f'giAi^'ni snsiRT ^ «gi 5 g i 
^ig^q g g^g n Vi « ] 



sgf^‘^ ^TfT— 

i:gr 6 gToftts; i 

gi^sRtRgg gi i%s;g 3Rs;gi;^sifDr ii ii 
[ firggntr gro^i ggi% g^ggiTKoft \ 

gsiT T%^ gj^sgg^^rg sg^^^sT^gyrqsgjsTO^nt \\\'\\\ ] 

gf ^'t gitT— 

sRg;Rgs:-gs:§ggs:-g5cs:?.gs:-R^gRgf-5g^^ i 
scTsir s:^ iggsg gflwTR ii ii 

[ gsgrf^gs:-gs:iggs:-g?:s:sTgT:-fg^TT%g^-gs 33 gsg^g i 
gggr sj# s:igsT qarfit^i g^Gg-R: w \% n ] 


gi§T— 

fgg^ 3 i^T%s;aigg%gjTT^g^ gs^igf ^ rggrg ^ sT^ i 
gsiiT%Rgs:f^t< TTm^scgoiR^g taw sig^ ii Vs n 
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5t ^ T cr^ljr i%3r^T 3T f^fc(n^%f9r3TT i 
w^T w ^ ij4m II II 
[ ’T« 2 ir ^ fiisft ^n%^T i 

^ ?J[r »Tr«rT f?5?T% ii^«j iQ 


3|qt=a iq T0T I 

«JPI3TTnT ^SK^TPT ^ W lr«T ?f 'q'I%?nai H " 

[ ^?IT5p^m?Tf ^5^ rlRcH^Vrarsn^ I 

■t:d«{<it ? w t gS^^ Plt ^ gjl qfdcfWT^ II '» ] 


3T«I5rT ?J5fra W JIT^Tni ^T — 

i^'r ^ra#tT n «° ii 

[ gnrerr 5C«iT ^ Jinrm i 

UT^ ^ II »o II ] 

gjT# ra# ^ ^5?ijfT HRoit I 

3iTW!OTai gnuT uf^irc^ lisi^ »ii^ II V? II 
[ ^*( t Ci i:gf%Ht ^oft i 

^^f%piT giPiT grift #na u «? ii ] 

^*rg i fg ii^§ q :i^ ^f^gr tfgTi rigirit^ i 
rWiligi^ grgi^ ii 8R ii 

[ fg^i^^'i^di g^Twg?TT?g: I 

gT«it 5T^ gggnTTvgf ^^or figr srig?^ ii n ] 

©gr ^cCra<J gptgegr i 
giifPT tnng[^ ^'l^n grg « ii 

[ p^gjT^Kfiigr gr?^ff% gif^fd^rasgrfg i 
grgisif q^g^iT^rairg^f^T'g ii ii ] 

ahrr gr goiggrr gfdgsi^i 3 It i 

^ ^ gfig ii «a ii 
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( ^ ) t: 5 II ya u ] 

cTT^TC ^ 3Tr^!^ T^r^OT I 

f^^T rara^W^TTf ti 51 

[ cT iifg i au f i^r ^rm ' 

^rrawTT^r. fqTr^^^cTrawTrarn&r n «h iq 

jr^urmoOTsiTr ^sci^scif Tnirnr i 

^ f%5f f?n%5TwraTt ^wf II II 
[ Tn^rarJTTORpairg; ^cft^nTTor nr^rmp^ i 

iqf^cTsra crra^JTTsrr 5^: u n ] 

ir^ ^iRTi ra^noiit^ 1 

Ht%?3f?n 11 a^s 11 

[ JHsn qrq^. 1 

’qgt^q^n^ qr^iT ar^qrnsTT ^qjqifaT n avs w ] 

^2«V^crg9ST^ I 

^er rT^ f^raq^r n «« » 

[ ?:Tt?TTJ qsf^ ( ^ 1 

^qii^qi^^rt^ fqqqqqT^EcifqwT: h a<2 11 ] 

q^qrt W; qT3St iR^ st trVRfr 1 

135^ ifqqcqT qoiarf^T fr^I qnqsqr li a'^ 11 
[ qumrqq^qq^ ; Tgcftq^^ qq^: q^i%^ i 

qaf?5JT flrR^^qr qnrq%qrRc?j qjqsq: II V'i II ] 


qfW ^ ^rqR qi ^iniTt T^fjqt ^mnn^T i 
f^^qqrqRqqainiT ^qcqr qrq II H® ii 


[ qt qqt^qR ^ Soqtsq^cRT JJoiTERTr. i 
3n4W«TiqKd«i'*i'JTqr qiq cqqt ^ ^q n h® u ] 


qc^rdlR^rcioT irr^ior t 

[ M -i:dKfq->: ^ ctTqt qpqrqf qq5?qsqil®i: i 
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JiTiTwnlor i 

ISOT H <1 

[ sr5aRW5Tfl3f[T«fi^i?iT5Tf i 

fS5;«3T jficITf qailcTTeni^ II M ] 

gargccir II II 

[ ^ScT^ I 

) ar^’c^flf^'rcTS??: ii ii ] 

^raroT cT^t 3T^ ^^xir i 
3T^ ^ ^WrT ^SSRIT^TOT II M« II 

[ T%ccIT l?€n ^r%nr I 

3?^ ^*i ^ifoTcf II Ha ii ] 

ar^t'igi^iTO ^ i 

?r^ qni i% ra^r^ai n hh ii 

[ ?r: I 

^5^5ff cr«lT ^ f% fg5R5$5T II HH II ] 

l^'icT qgraj^ I 

t!;3it5lt ^lt%r q II h5 II 

[ ii^fq q?n% i 

«53« II H^ || ] 

q?TTd w — 

q^^oT STTOT l,qi^ai | 
q^Q-ii T5Ti(qi<u( g'^fr f^eft 3Tq? II II 

[ qwq^ fn^ 3»ni?^ i 

am.'^iT qqjiHci i%5iq;^ ^§0 %Tq^qi% ii h^s ii ] 

q^of qq^f^’HTart I 

?t5STOq«rafT3TT gar ■qtfq II H<i il 

[ qreST , 

?q$3lf%cf^?!5q: sqqiTqfsci II H<: il] 
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cqrd Midair 5T5T— 

srit ^ srrt h i 

Hit ciTOWifsi ^^larm n '^% » 

[ 5ni% ^ 1 

ciTf% cn^R^TT^fr^r si^rfscr ^^RTTf ii ii ] 

^Rt 31T— 

3r^TJTO^®3^i%'%3T€t^n't t 
ST 3T^ II II 

[ :3^m3^Tra?:^^^^<33^f*Tr%'tci^*nT5i: i 

^TsfTsra ^f^^na^fiR^cr: ii ii i 

5af| gff|^iT^ 5t^ iTf ^OT ^n%?nt% ' 

^rttfcst I^siiiiT 3Tf5 ar^i T?^ n ti 

[ 5rf^ar arrq sna^ ^Tl%?rT sin i 
^T fsr firf^ ^5|5 t i#tt st^i: si^aifT: 11 ^?ii 3 
* * > », 

u n 

[ ^TH g[rf^^i?;i%: gRRjg;^^: i 

%3mn3T cft^f^5E?T gcjTT^ |i%Tfa srtt| ii 11 ] 

itt^t rnifg^ntr anrTgr iriftofr ^ ^ i 

sjfi^inT^^afT faf^ 1) II 

[ nr^it nT«rn%n^ ^?jT ^ i 

'5r^^imT?jii^^ laflst 5TT%aTS^!T ii ii] 

’^acRT*? ^^Ri’sn ^ ?fRna: >TTf t i 
ra^RTT ^ f^nr^ awnit ^ ii %m ii 

C nT«I^:3^aRmT JIT?JT I 

raqClcIT f^iimT a^ra*. ^TTHTnsra II II ] 

niftfoT ^RiTo: ^Rf're ^ woiart i 

t!!^ usgr i^ncTT »TT^? ramiWST ii ii 

[ qn%ft T%^ra?n ^ ?if5ia: i 

3%^ raq>-^qT iTr«rTU«F% fqRnfgr; ii ii ] 

4 ( Annals, B, O. R. I. J 
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^3ffT — 

5ri% :5i cf i 

!TI?2T gsTT II II 

[ 5r5I?S *T*?5Tf?5RrT ?r^fa?3 cTc^TRHT I 

5T 55r^cf Jjon ii « J 


mor'Emrr T%rih^ i 

fl f%\% q55T^ ^ 11 ^'s II 
[ S^H*. I 

3i5^naTi% fi: ^ ii ii ] 


^■nn^ ^5T^T — 

l?i:3I^^T3Wl%3i ^T^OT n ^<c II 

[ ^a»T^^gWT5^aRn7H?RJTR?I*a5T»3[ I 
Wl^!Tl»roft?T ^Tf^clfsi^ II ^<5 II ] 

ar^ ^— 

arf ificrT%?iT ^tsj? JiT%?n i 

m fl> w^ffwtfw ^ ipifw II II 

[ ?Tr? eP^flcT 5fTqi%g>T fJQJTTJff ^ W3Fm% *nT%g7I^ I 

?ttc 5 f> ^swRi?Rf5^ ifg^'4cji'd ^»n?«icrT ii %% ii ] 


»Tntaft 3rfT — 

'T 'ireT%<jf II '3o u 

^ 5^?f5^feRniRi*Tnnn5TiTf^ ii vso ii ] 


'T5^t?ISfTa3J'0iTT*TToiI?I^3tcn7d^ 'IT’^lRl’lT II II 
SI^cl^'tfT^y Kn<in^H'l'<it^nTT<TlT^^ ’TT^^Rsn? II VS^ II 
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?^3T^cJ<qfH0T SIST — 


• #sr<Hq<qijiaf ii ii 


C ^rai5C I 


l?i ^5r??i ’^?ic5nr i 

tK^fors II 13^ II 

[ 9gTfnr^?5r^ra^^?5rTR^qi5^%^^i^Bn%3Fj^c2nT% i 

tR g} TTi % g <j; ii ii ] 

fi^n!: cfk ^R:r yfrcT Hg^r sr^an i 

fn^ot t% f% ^TJTr<ir ft II 'Si II 

5rreo^ ’t’jjif T% f% f:5(f ST ffra fnf^ w^ n -s^ ii ] 


5Ttg;aTt ^sfSTT TTOrNm%i?t i 
SI'Sjini sfsTTT STtTT ^(c^iif ^ qx-<s|4t.^i || vs'^ u 

[ ^rfrgcTt sTfrag5[r: i 

sr^s^’flt ’ocf ^ SRqfi: n vs^ II ] 



^rSS^TTTTf f ^ I 3Tf^T*T=g ST 1%!^ STfraf I 

qi?I^ qiSTJ I q^'lsTcTlf l?f qre^U's^ll 

[ qif T I STfJWSTT ST T%Rfq Sl^f a I 

qif ; qifr siqqriq^j l q;ff%^T cT^t eis;? : qf%j^ ll\sf li] 


I sTT^tIt 'qisT ^^stst^'Bt I 


«rants^gxq(^fqjT55?^i5fqj^%f^gqfT3'qHc^ llvsvsn 

[ cTf ^fnrfl[T=5RfWISTqf % i s^if ’5ITs:fSTq% I 

mqw ?^cT: I oR^cTfr f xf qf^ sr^5^ 1 1 - Vfn ] 


^fnn»ni5fT i q«ras: 


• ^qsq'if 5TfT- 


*i 


TST^TOI ^fgTl =qf rninTT ^q3TT 

rit; qisr^ i 
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f^5:®i»r3Tt cftJw 


C TSTWra' ^<7^: 

T%=^ cT^rr I's'cn^ i 
5sr^ 

^f^cHTSmiT^ II 'SC II ] 


**raTf gt»nnf§R^ifT#rW stpit ^■grrrrr • 
^rafir^qrfTOTTnr ii 's% ii 

[ qctna<J'i’7iTHTf^3TfiTri^ ’^rnsTTsji: 1 

^ifqf^sTf^TiiT^ qs^q^nTTw ^^^sTifor ii ^s'| n j 

*q5JRT'>T ’^315^1 1 

S^*T3fr^raq^3TT ier?q: n <o ii 

[ STssiTpinf = 5 fl^ 5 !T: qfS^ TfRn% qi*I^T?cIT: I 

i^quT ii «so n j 

^or^I5fTt%gt3^ ^1 II „ 

C f^STiraHfiiqj^qqrcr^s^n^j 

T^<?5=frfStS(^?I5T^nTcTqrf|^Si5i; I 

5Rr ^ n c? u 3 

*q?^3frT ^-~ 


r SS 5^3^^ ^ ^ ^ sTF^art I 

[ ft 5^Tf% wm ^ I J 

t?^>p??st5Ra-of r— 
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g>5r<ir ?ioTgr55^ 
grcpir srqai^ i 

qrfi?3TT?T553j-r%iR^ ajan grspJT^ '^‘nra 

^3Ttj% Hri%or 3T^»tJT « 

?? afiiiTf Tr:? ?^f?T0r? i qfoTcrfor fq^^rcT? II 
sil^rr if ^ 1 sr ^ ii<s^ii 

[ ^ ^cnrai^s^rjfTisqirT 

1% ?T^gt: I 

qrR3nci3cin^aflrqTg3n7t: ^ 

cT^ gofqirm II 

a^oria acraTT ?^«rcT5TqT l ST^SR iq^q s ^-as o r q I 

sT^rar uisr^ ^Trsn^ i crt^r f^^ ^ a r ^^ araa; ii<:^ ii ] 

=5r^f jr?n f fwr i grf^rf gm i 

gnpctirrn i ii n 

C ^ti^rJTTarT st«ih afrq^ i 

gr^^HTTsn s^arToi^lT^s^ ii <:« ii ] 

*^3rqTia:<if aT=sn— 

fq'5 wrccor 1 acqtmare ’^’u n 
^ T|r33if Tff^^qr i qp ^rp^ir ii <:h ii 

[ ^3^ msr ^arm i ' icaf Riargp^PT ii 
^ giar^ gTiTJTi%5r I II -=H II ] 

a^firar i 'T^irf ^ ii 

qR^JTTlT 3{^W > X 

[ wqijurrar s?n; qr?^: i jt^w apraf^cr i 

3[T?^I{T5rT 3I5?ITtq^: I 3rqf^ q>T5^ II <=^ II ] 

•^fT^arOT— 

5fq:j cft^cnr^^f I vTOi=aT i 

^ ’OTiTf I st'cq T^aac ?j% II <2® II 
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[ I •gR r ^ m rr «r?qri|j n 

?5j?r5Eft fsr I STW T%?clt II «'9 II ] 

I =^fi: n 

ff STSTf^ qT%«/i| I 3T5r J? fTSRI II <£« II 

[ ^^qrJTrai f 5 mq??n: i ii 

sfir siq^gqr: ql^r: I *Tf ^q-rarf^j; ii <:<s ii j 

3rcr— 

^^rf 5 ;<irT ^cr% i gg ^or # i 

^ I «5wrat^.5Ttii II <% II 

^^T^niwj ^^TTJT® I era ^eraJTT^ tn^r*. i 

(%)#sn'(cI«rr)5Tq^rfw er?*Tn% l ^eTTT% ll<£^ll 3 

ST^iq|;5q;^IHrrai5— 

^=3-1^ I Jrat5[^ II 

*rs H 57 »T^qq??^ IK-^O || 

X X X X 

^ 5 IWT? I qj^gra^ ii i? ii 

* ^g I II 

a?q?qf^ ^ I wr:i?^t61$ ii ii 

[ ^•.qjqrra^er i qri^ irtraf s^rara i 

31^ 31^ g< q-qa I ^iJRn?qrqT*n%: II %R II ] 
*3TT^iqT5TTJT— 

% ql^r % wqsrr i % i%q^ i 
% jfisT %qra5T I mqig^ II II 

f ft f ^ ' 

5f «it5?T, ^?rsi^r I $iq*r ii ii } 

*ai??f;qiqriTOT sr^T — 

^^^?:^raqqoT I qi«^f^^(i%7)fiT^Rr^n<4«„ 

, sjoffTer ii^yu 
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^ israw II 

IJI S’JT 3S^ f%^l^ fwf?r 7I%2TT II II 


[ ^ f^gw: I 

^ S*TS^ ^ ’l^ 1^1% qft ^dT t II II ] 


#3^v^!i,ui ^5r~ 


qr^ q^^ ^r #55^ ^ sra 1 

^ -srsq^q^ ^ ^TWTf^sq ^qf II %'^ II 

[ 3™Ti3 qs^ura?^ qfe^fr q f^srr q?rr; 1 

=q% ^ TSTR^ ?RqTf%rq pr II ll 
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Notes 

[N. B. : — VJS. = VrttajStisamuccaya, JBBEAS. New Series, 
V. Hemacandra = Hemacandra^s Chandonusasana, printed 
at N. S. Press, Bombay, 1912, by Devakarana Mulaji. Pingala = 
Prakrit Pingala, Kavyamala edition. ] 

V. 3 : qy: sr^^: s^nm q^; ?rmq^ fra^ i ^tfq i 

Com. in A. qqnrqr: here means ‘ a conjunct con- 
sonant ’ and not * a letter which, precedes conjunction/ 
In V. 5, the word is used in this latter meaning. 
Perhaps we should supply n^: in the last line. 

V. 4' The letters ^ ), 3 t:, 3?r, q ( ) 

and w, 3r, ?r are not employed in Prakrit. 

V. 8 \ ^^ r ctt I JTRttnrwT.* 

W. 9-10 :— A qgqk ( ISI ) should not be used in un- 

even ganas of a Gatha. 21st and 24th Matra must be 
short L e. must consist of a short letter. Since the 
sirth Gana is either IIII or ISI. See above V. 8, so 
also the 51st Matra must be short as the sixth gana 
of the second half is made up of a single short letter^ 
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V. 11 5T — A. 

V. 12 i — This explains V. 9. 

V. 14 : — The number of short letters in a Gatha is always odd 
and not even; that in a Skandhaka is always even 
and never odd ; cf. VJS. III. 3-5, 10. 

V. 16 r- B reads for 

V. 19 r- i. e. 

V. 21 — A. 

Vv. 21-25 : — It should be noted that the illustrations contain 
the name of the particular variety by Mudralamkara. 
In. V. 24, B reads for 

Vv, 26-30 See Intro., Para 9; in v. 26, A reads ^ cT ?r 
mfqRlti. This reading is not metrically correct. In 
V. 27, C seems to read for On V. 29, it 

remarks str ’ ; this would show 

that the source of the quotation was known to the 
author of the Avaouri. On the same verse, A says *•-- 
VrTfS'^ trq’U; I B reads for 

in second line. 

V. 30 1 — q^. 

V. 31 I ?Tf ^TTWfTT^ { »TT^ I rTcT^g* 

V. 35 The meaning of the verse is not quite clear. I give 
the two interpretations of the two Avacuris '* — ‘ 

3mrt T%Tndct ?r i str f ^ 

\ snrr- 

^ 1 ^F^yTRqfTRqf q^RT^rciR^-. 

JTlRvr: I — A. 

‘ ^r^iK^r ?TcTOT?TqT^r Krqqr 

qiqti<^^yc*,f('| I ?niT sq^ffqK rT^q 3TqTq?5yr- 

— C. InV. 36, C reads ‘R^qfqq^ for 

VV, 45-46 :— These verses give the method of finding out the 
number of short and long letters in any one of the 
above-mentioned varieties. Count the letters of the 
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Gatha ; take out 30 from the number and multiply 
the remainder by 2 and add 3 to It. The total number 
thus obtained is the number of short letters in the 
Gatha. To find out the number of long letters in a 
Gatha, count the number of Matras and deduct from 
it the total number of letters in the Gatha *. the 
remainder represents the total number of long letters. 

V. 48 • Except the long letters at the end of each 

half and the sixth Amsa in the second half b Eor this 
line, there is another reading noticed by the Avacuri 

’ I 

^ I qr^r^r^T^q-: I ^ 

&c. I on V. 49, the 

Ava. in C. quotes •* — f 

i UTfTtTT 1 See above Yv. 7-13. 

Vv. 50-51 • — These stanzas give the total number of the kinds 
of Gathas. It is 81920000 and is obtained by multi- 
plying the figures representing the possible varieties 
of each of the 13 Aihsas. 

Y. 52;— *ihe total number given above is naturally that 
of Gatha and Udgiti. In a Skandhaka it is eight 
times as much. In Giti it is twice as much and in 
Upagiti it is only half as much. The Yerse is net 
found in Ms. B ; see Intro. Para 10. 

Y. 53 : — This gives a method to find out the number of letters 
in a Gatha. Deduct 1 from the number of short 
letters in a given Gatha and divide the remainder by 
2. Again deduct 1 and add 30 ; the number that is 
obtained is that of the letters. =1, 

Yv. 54-55 — It appears that the names of the ISTaksatras are 
given to these different varieties of the Gatha. That 
which contains the smallest number of short letters 
is Asvini and so on. Thus the ISTaksatra-name of a 
Gatha is found out by deducting 1 from the number 
of short letters and dividing the remainder by 2* 
The number obtained is the number of the hTaksafera 

5 [ Annals, B. O. R- I. ] 
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whose name the Gatha has. Cf. ^ ^fTT^T^: I 

tnfl- ifr 

^ i — A. v. 55 is 

not found in B. It merely says that by the same 
method ( i. ^e. given in V. 53 ) we find the serial 
number and the name (viz. ^t%anr &:o.) of a Gatha. 

fcqrrr^ — A, f% ‘ why doubt ^ ? 

V. 56 : — This is really an exception to V. 5. It says that for 
the sake of metre, the following six letters, which are 
ordinarily long must be regarded as short when they 
stand at the end of a word (w^) and are preceded 
by a long letter ( ). The six are q-, sir, f , ^ 

( and and ui\4 i.e. 

letters preceding the conjunct consonants formed by 
^ and 


V. 57 ‘ — Here, the q in^q^ftq is to be pronounced as short. 
The Verse according to Avacuri in A is from ^ T fi i T l- 


V. 38 • — Here^ert in is short. For OT* 

A reads where ^ in is short. 

V. 59 For A reads Here t in srrt ( 2 ) and miT* 

wrf is short. The Verse, aco. to A is from 

V, 60 Here Tf in and in qtflrqTT? is short. Even this 

Verse is from acc. to A. 

V. 61 * Here ^ though it precedes the conjunct consonant 
J, is short. The verse is from aoc. 

to A. 


V.. 62 Here though it precedes g is short. For O 

reads as is clear from ‘ B 

reads 


V. 66 second half * There are no virtues in us ; you may 
remember even our faults.’ 

V,6T A reads sq^Ifor‘HTq^"and B reads for After 
the example of nr^T we expect that of before 
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Keither A nor B contains it. C seems to 
contain it ; the Avacuri runs as follows •* — “ fir*TTOT 
^ sfr: shtocT i%o t srorcr- 

I f%o % q T ^ r 

Tt. 68-69 : V. 68 is an example of or v. 69 also 

is an example of the same metre. In the second case, 
however, it appears to consist of four equal lines of 
15 Matras each, instead of the usual 12 + 18; 12 + 18. 
The author, however, thinks that a Gatha,— hence 
a Giti — consists of two halves only ( cf. v. 6 ), and 
not of four Padas as is done by some ( but also cf. 
V. 16, 18 ). Any metre, therefore, having two halves 
with 30 Matras in each must be regarded as ^T?r 
irrespective of the qT?r. In the present example the 
occurs after the 15th Matra. Four metres of 
this type have-been noticed by Hemacandra onp. 43b, 
line 11 ff. They are (1) with the after 

the 12th and 20th Matras ; (2) with the qfJr 

after the 10th and 18th Matras ; with the 

^rnr as in but the line made of 5 ’smufT^s ; and 

(4) the line of which is ma e up of 1 

and the remaining ^wms. It should, nevertheless, 
be noted that our example must be regarded as a 
metre with four lines as is clear from the rhyme and 
the Yati and in this respect may be compared with 
the q‘f%^rf^qc(i of Cf. VJS. Ill 10. — 

? or ^^iTTtrr C remarks 

" mcrr * ’ 

Y. 70 : — Supply JnTfT. A notices another reading, i. e. ‘ YKT 
gri- RTR W wi * Cf. ^ 

I — drum. 

V. 71 C. reads trof for 

Y. 72 I — The Yerse gives the method to find out the total 
number of letters in a Skandhaka metre. Deduct 
2 from the number of short letters and the remainder 
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should be halved ; again 1 should be deducted from 
the sum which is thus obtained and 34 added to it. 
Th^ resulting figure is the required number of letters. 
Our author does not give the different varieties of 
Of. E. g. VJS. IV. 9-12 ; Pingala I. 63-65 ; 
Hemaoandra, p. 28 b, line 14 ff. C. has a Verse after 
V. 72 ; the commentary on this is as follows » — 

rirt% ft50afh%q-5t \ 3T# %'W » ^ 

(J 

V. 73 : — In any variety, the least number of short 

letters that is possible is 4 ; since in each half we have 
a group ; cf. note on VJS. IV. 9-12. 

Vv. 74-75 : — Two examples of The first contains 6 short 

letters, while the second has only 4. In V. 73 B and 
C read for and in V. 74 for %fTcr. 

V. 76 ff •• — See introduction. This and the following stanzas 
do not seem to belong to the original text. B reads 
V, 75 after v. 76. 

V. 76 : — ^r^rcT Metre; cf. Hemaoandra, p. 26 b, line 6 ff. and 
43 a, line 9 ff. The metre consists of four rhymed 
lines with 16 Matras in each. 

V. 78 * — The author defines the metre which is also 

called by the name in other works. Here 

Eatnacandra quotes the following: — ‘ 

^ i I am unable to trace the 
source of the: quotation. For the metre, cf. Hema- 
candra. p. 33 b, line 2 ff. &c, 

V, 79 This is quoted from VJS. 1. 17 j the address to a wife 
( fMgcji'dlRi:) is appropriate in the original. Aco. to 
VJS. ^rsT, or q^TTcr are all names of a in 

general irrespective of letters of which it is made up. 
Eatnacandra, however, comments thus : — 

o { cT^r { 3TTr%- 

x^: \ \ \ \ Scc, 
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V. 80 : — This gives the definition of a Cf. Hemacandra 

p. 32 a, line 15 ff. The metre has four lines. In each 
we get 6 + five 4s + S. Of these seven Amsas, the 2nd 
and the 6th are either of the ( ISI ) or of the 

( I III ) type. 

V. 81 : — In the first line, C reads for 

means ^FHrar. 

V. 82 : — is also called cf. Hema. p. 37 a, line 

1 ff. The special restrictions regarding the metre 
given in Hemacandra are not mentioned by our 
author. Acc. to him 24 Matras alone are necessary 
in a line. ^ = 4 ; j^rm = 3 ; = 4 ; = 2. 

The second half of the stanza defines the or 

which is made up of a and a or a 

Cf. K. D. 11. 33 and Hemacandra, p. 34 a, 
line 4 and 7 ff. 

V. 83 : — ( B reads and C ( ? ). I do 

not know the word. The stanza looks like a quotation. 

V. 84 ff. : — The author gives the definitions of V. 84 ; 

V. 86 and V. 88ff. 

V. 87 : — C. comments on this verse thus : — ‘ 

TH^r?n* i t 

^cfTq" \ I ’ is a proper name. But in 

what context does the stanza occur ? 

V. 89 : — A has a variety of readings for this stanza. 

for ^ for gq- ; ^H^qmq for of C and 

B ; in’ for Srft of B ; and for ^ 'kfw- 

Vv. 90“-92 : — Y. 91 is incomplete. The names are slightly 
different from those of Pingala I. 67. 

V. 93 ‘ Out of the 24 m^q^s, the complexion of two is 

white ; that of the other two is dark-blue ; that of the 
third pair is red ; that of the fourth is blue and that 
of the remaining 16 is golden.' 



]S MiiihSkiMf()Mkid 
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SAMKAEA^S AUTHOESHIP OF THE GITA-BHA§YA 


BY 

B, N. Krishnamurti Sarma, b. a, ( Hons. ) 

Tradition has it; that Sri Samkaracarya, the well-known ex- 
ponent of the Advaita Vedanta and author of an illuminating 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, is also the author of a 
commentary on the Bhagavad Gtta, It has, however, fathered 
on him a plethora of works such as he could never have been 
guilty of ; and modern critical scholarship has been cautious to 
scepticism in admitting the genuineness of the works attributed 
to the Acarya. The enormity of the offence committed against 
Samkara by his pious followers can easily be judged from the 
fact that no less than four hundred works have been ascribed to 
Samkara of which upwards of seventy five per cent are obviously 
unworthy of the great master. When, therefore, modern critical 
scholarship set its face against the large mass of ' Samkara-apo- 
crypha ’ and dismissed hosts of them as spurious, traditional scho- 
lars were visibly alarmed. No doubt, traditional scholars were 
quite right in opining that criticism must proceed with caution—' 
that conclusions should not be drawn all too hastily. For, the 
craze for speculation and the inward self-satisfaction arising out 
of adumbrating a new and startling theory in the field, had 
critical scholars too much by the throat to permit them take a 
level-headed view of things. Except for glaring instances, it is 
still impossible to pass any judgment off-hand whether or not 
some of the major works attributed to J^amksra are really his. 
Competent scholars like Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya and Dr. 
Belvalkar have repudiated Samkara^s authorship of works such as 
the commentaries on the Nfsimha' Tapani, MariduJcyaa.'nd ivetuivatara 
XIpanisads, the Vivekacu^omam, Upadeia Sahasrt, and the Sicttas. 
Madhusudana Sarasvati seems to have taken for granted 
Samkara ’s authorship of the Daiailoki. Something like the 
weighty support of orthodoxy seems to have been given in 
sign of their genuineness to the works of Samkara t)ublished in 
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twenty volumes under the aegis of the Svamiji of the Srngeri 
Mutt, at the Yani Vilas Press, Srirangam. But, modern scholars 
of a Wentworthian type would seem to think that not much 
of a success in the matter of fixing the genuine works of Samkara 
could come out of orthodox quarters. 

However that may be, opinion seems still to lurk in certain 
quarters that Samkara never wrote the commentary on the Oita 
attributed to him. It is given for a reason that the language and 
style of the Gua Bhasija are not such as could have creditably 
emanated from the illustrious author of the ^ariraka Bhasya, 
Though, so far, no serious divergences in the philosophical theories 
and doctrinal details between the two commentaries have been 
brougt to light, a difference in a methodology is discernible. 
It is this. Samkara, for reasons best known to himself, has not 
cared to give a benedictory stanza at the beginning of his Brahma- 
Sutra-Bhasya, The Gita-Bhasyat however, begins in the usual 
manner with a benedictory stanza ; hence the incompatibility in 
the same author being responsible for two such works. 

As against this it must be pointed out that the omission of the 
benedictory verse by itself is neither a virtue nor a vice and 
constitutes no valid argument. Samkara himself, to judge from 
the astonishing development of his style, as disclosed in his 
Brahma Sutra Bhasya in comparison with the Gita Bhasya and 
other works, appears to have gradually discarded the wooden 
formalities of ‘commentary-making’ not only in the matter of the 
observance of the benediction but also in the elevation of style. 
The Git'fj Bhasya is not the only work of Samkara where we have 
the benedictory verse nor the Sutra Bhasya the only one where we 
have it not ! 

A few extracts at random from the GUa Bhasya would clearly 
demonstrate the amusing simplicity of its style which may be 
advantageously contrasted with the ‘grand manner’ of the 

Sutra Bhasya ^ ^ 

II 
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?r?JT: f%?IK rinr' II 
3Tt cfcd I ra n 

?r ^frssrr st^rrs^n"- ii 3??viri=g’: 33r.i^ui%a^fft^ i ^nrsqr: %gT ^< etw sm^: ' 
^fn^RmTa': ii 

H mn% a a'fg aiM ' o?) II 

swmcnta ^mt n 

^ WKETOET vr*5 II 

■ snraTH^fffmT qW 11 

irars^: II 

crTT%f% 'rii'Tiis a^par^T irwra: 3i%pr: 3Tr a^%a -' it 
5T%aT^: 5%aT^; ii ^rfg^, gprigg^^ ii 

^ rpa^ifr 511337: II sTgnnc ^f^rrrrpc n ipir%- f^rsam^ii 
gTf’fT3R[ II 'rrmq- s^rm^nr i 

— sT^rra ^'Tarfor frajn-Ta =5r aT?Fpr^ 3y t gat7a>WH ^ n 

3T3s?jr^tTa^3 — s^^rra f5wi4+-iia ar ^M i i^ af%T?t 3?! staiCT- 

fPir f?5aT3^r^r!TT5^ ^apaa^iia 1 ^ lu v ri^ a rw-wg. f ^^ Tw i qgt - 

^rana lanr #ara: i 


TJF ig-saw^^pamf rfsqrra TTParra 
fH^n-a ^rnioT srir n 


! 1 


r%frfa-3 arar f5r^,qTirR^: i fr^^i^tfrit 3 i 

rrm *iTf3 nar^T f w it^ a am :gfa^ ^ggjpqT^f^ sg^ ^ 

^1%nt :3 II 

stgpaa? 33113 aaf s^r^dHi - ii 

r*<' r_ 


3t^gnT|pm: iSr^rrflifasggpr: ii 
ra*rafit %g^ n 
ut rr^a arpspra ^^i i 


1. Cf. Sarukara’s use of the first person plural m the SUtra BhUSyet . ; 
6 [ Annals, B. O. B. I.] 
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The elaborate vigraha vakyas of the simplest of oompouads 
as^irf^g;, ^rfgjg: etc., and the_ explanation of such terms as bv 

and sr^rftg»3:, of f^frr^r by ^Rhrsrr^t etc., answer very 
nearly to Bhoja’s caustic comment on commentators: 
sqrif: ii 

The Oitd Bhasya of Samkara must therefore be put down ai 
his pnrmtiae whilst the ^driraka Bhasya has been rightly regard- 
ed as his -magnum opus It is interesting to note that Sarhkara 
clearly anticipates in his G-ita Bhasya some of the views to be ex- 
pressed and elaborated in the Vedanta Sutra Bhasya later on. 
A close parallelism in matter and method is clearly discernible in" 
various cases. A decided improvement both in the manner of 
expression of the same idea as well as in the perfection of the 
argument distinguishes the Sutra Bhasya in all cases. 

I fra i, 

^ Gita BhSsya 

orw i fr^ 

sr^^i^sgrir: H Sutra Bha§ya 
( 2 ) g §nfiTT Hm *rg% ii a, b. 

^ infiTt%rg ^ ii S. B. 

i 3 ) q>T ^ 

g^ ltl’Ulld-Adi u 

^ srarax g^gagddKi 

srr^^isg gf^rr^ ^rgrfbr ii 

( 4 ) srfk^TT^ ftr^3a«:|in*^(^: (I 

gf^fgf^sr flnsugr^^g; II 

( 5 ) ^Woif cbrdt ffgrW; t rawwrf^, 

^ ^ fTf^ g^^Pfrafgrf^ 

TgiTr#.sg I 

#hsi57T: II 

Bhojadera's R5jam5rta?ida Vrtti on Toffo Smras, 
Anandlsrama Series, 47 , 
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<3r^ # sT^u^rPr 3i5?rr^t rtol ?rRtrq%: 

sn^irRnmTtT afftra i ^ ^TrftrsTpqfrw 

3 t?ii i ^ ctHtj: ‘ • 

uHijr w# ’ f% ^R'?<m<ii«ii'y+-+uiif^iTsrr^: n 

srfer aia^fr ■H4«iF*-(H«i‘^^da: n 

( 7 ) afa, ^ca>TtsF<ff555^: aaKt ^naf^' anrft^nJTOTRt- 

fta: ?ffr ai^ urg: t%r%^afa •> am areaKffa^ snaa- 

mrar^fa frraa^ aT g imga i^aa ra^ m a i'^ n 

( 8 ) 3isrr5 I arf^ar spmfa < am a^a t arm ^aa i sratmlt i 

aiftm arm saaa 17% a^r fa^^- 

smar^toma^iraai sriaamam f% aa mra? arfamar sta^- 
%a^ ar a . a^^cfear mra > a mna ar a" at afmfiimr'a ' as a^ar- 

faar i ^ l ana aff aaaat a^ar manaa 

far art marfa favaiarrm'aaTararaT- ma: srara srfaaar ar- 
spHToaf^fajafmr?^ a Kfa r fi TTa ar# i aai^ srra i 
qa\a ff a % ffwar^aafama « 

gjm samara^ra ffa ms ^ ama s^irfar am a ffa a^r« : i am- 
fjfima qaiaa: ^mr i a%a afcTs^n% arfra 



r: H 


( lo ) g^ftaf rraa^fraraf 3Tf sarar: <• 

a aa r?gfafat% m ssfai^aaars ' s^ftarnmf sarar m aata- 
sf^fars " 

( II ) fa^aftai'aotr: faarmara^' fa^aaa^S*T^i*fra" 

5r^raf: aara- ^a^a^a^afaaaaaiaT^ama: m^Srajaasi'- 
ai afe^^^MiMNiamr^ fmaq^^dii^aJl^Ks ' #riaawim- 
?gr^a: ^m^m^ra^at fk^ai^ta^^rar^ '' 
amfmmmaaNTaTraaaiaamofiaTa:aaa^ai^a^S^aaTaatfeT- 

^a^aicdSMMru fa^raf - am m st%.ssaa: ^far- 

^TTimraaqaaTaa ffa ” arf^a aa aamm: 
at snr < qaira grmr# fir^armaamr: » 
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( 13 ) ^irfr at iti% ii 

q=‘ 5THRI ara qqaTfa'TTi'STv a- sn%r%v5ra 

a WR’ ? aRmfn’^Rrr srsr 

fcq^aTHT*nET q-iaicW'ii-s^a sTTfanr aRanr i frsjiT 
'gTTT af aafr ii 


( 13 ) a%# afa, aa: saagr^atarfa^a: aa#fq- 

faa aaf^ 1 ^a^^aRaraarasaqaara; arar^TTw « 
aiarsaa aaraaaaq^ T^irai atr^aaara:^ qrfafa: qni^^'qa r- 
ar ai%: ^aar f ;^q^ja 11 

( 14 ) aalrasq^ aingat aRtR3?^?riK^> h aa fiaaq 

aaiT^ saa 1 f^saia^feot ar ^aTROTTi^aairraRr^ aaRraia- 

aa^: I a^Taqaraaa < asaar^ra^^^rarraqiaasra^a; aca^Tfa- 
aanqf^^trqra' 11 


a^aa aaiR?araTa ^rrarraaaarfgrfra: arrfina %Fa 1 

aar^^rraaaa^ ;• • ■ • ; 

^FRc^ JTTSnm \ ^T^qTRT ^^TTR^rsSmgrn!; ^TOKRT^- 

sr^ n 


( IS ) raqar a aaraWa <»aaaraaa^: 1 aa^ ^rama^ 1 ^■^- 
qfrqtj'aafa^ sTfaq^aararcya^ragaa^ 1 aar^rf^f^r^^ 

' • ; \' ■ ■ ■ srfaqaaara: aar^ia^xa^fa 1 a? cq-aa: • 

f»am ^agrf a aaiRfa arrsrtfa ^a^TRf aaria- 

oft^arara; aaRTa!aaai= fia 1 i^r atar afaaa 1 Rranaa^rt- 

SRT^ar^qaaia 1 spa ? afaarqfqaRqa^Tw af^a qR- 

irrfia a fsaffrfa ' 

airaa a i%^^auiq>qaitaarafaa*ta ^ 1 aia 1 faa^aa- 


Samkara again gives the same interpretation to the term saa 
occurring m the Gita and in the Kat/wpanisad. 

The two. commentaries have thus many things in common, 
m commentary on the (?z7a dimly foreshadows many an idea or 
i immortalised in the BMsya. That 

It IS not a borrowal or a copy of the Satra Bhasya is evident from 
its lack of refinement and its inferiority in quality. It caLot 
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thus be regarded as fche work of a later Samkara who imitated 
the style of his master for the simple reason that such conscious 
imitation would necessarily have given us a far better specimen 
than we have. For, in fairness to any imitator with a minimum 
degree of efficiency for the task he has essayed, it must be ad- 
mitted that the copy will not limp behind the original to any 
miserable extent 

II 

Indian literary tradition is unanimous in ascribing to Samkara 
the commentary on the Gita Samkara’s commentators and 
followers are not alone in their opinions of his authorship of the 
commentary on the Gita attributed to him. 

The critics of Samkara, especially Ramanuja and Madhva, 
have credited Samkara with the authorship of his Gita-Bhasya. 
The evidence of such powerful opponents of Samkara as these is 
more deserving of attention than all the assurances of his follow- 
ers put together— the majority of whom are again later than both 
Ramanuja and Madhva. 

That Ramanuja and Madhva actually wrote their commentaries 
on the GltadcS a counterblast to the work of their predecessor 
is quite obvious even as it is in the case of their respective Sutra- 
Bhasyas. It is not without significance therefore that the commen- 
taries on the Gita in the case of everyone of them were the earlier 
works. It is claimed in regard to Madhva that the Gita Bha^a 
was his earliest work.’ A cognet and successful Bhasya on the 
Gita seems to have been, in those days, regarded as the primary 
qualification for one aspiring to write a Bhasya on the Vedanta 
Sutras or found a new system. Ramanuja’s first literary dehut 
must certainly have been the Giid Bhasija wherein he undertook 
a searching criticism of the Monistic tenets adumbrated by 
Samkara in his Gita Bhasya, ITor could the case have been differ- 
ent with Samkara. He too, must have signalised the beginning 


1. Of » 

( Granthamahka Stotra ) 

and also, 




( Madhva Vtjaya ) 
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of his philosophico-literary career by first undertaking a critical 
refutation of the dogmas of his predecessors and their interpreta- 
tionsofthe Gita. The existence of commentaries on the Gita 
prior to Saihkara need not be startling news to any one. Samkara 
himself at the outset of his Gita Bhasya refers to several earlier 
commentators on the Gita. 


rrf^ Tfrfrn^rr# i flr^rr^T^T^r^rw- 


And, in the course of his commentary on certain verses of the 
Gita, states and vehemently repudiates their erroneous interpre- 
tation at the hands of his predecessors. Instances are ♦* — 


( b ) ^ ^-Tm%¥rT^T%%5TR%cT: 

jfk rF?r^ it 


^rfJT^r rTfsrf^cg^ <3;^: 

rJT^wi% i ^{. .5^ ii 

id) ^ i ^ ^ ,, 


( e ) =5Er^ 

^ Si-i^Th I Jif=r«f: ^vr^fk® >1 


( f ) g <ifowr*Tt, fkfSTRT 51?^ TrstmT^g; qvST^ ffk 

kt<mkj 315r: ^MMIM ?ITfk qptHTTfk f^^?^^vqt^«T^R tTfTTftrfk ^- 

sTTr% I %gtr q^rsTcTTr#^ i ii 


Jayatirtha’s gloss on Madhva’s Gita Bhasya has very great 
value for purposes of critical and historical resea rch'; and modern 

1 . SaAfcara on Glia II, 11, 

2. Ibid , II, 21 

3. Ibid., Ill, 1 

4. Ibid., IV, 18. 

5. Ibid., Xm, 12 

6. Ibid, XVIir, 6. 
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scholarship is alone the worse for it if it has not fully explored 
the inexhaustible resources of this excellent commentary of the 
Dvaita school 

It would appear from Jayatlrtha^s gloss on Madhva’s com- 
mentary that Bhaskara, the author of an extant commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras also wrote one on the Gita? A well-known 
contemporary of Samkara, Bhaskara severely criticises Samkara's 
interpretation of the Sutras. It appears, on Jayatlrtha’s showing, 
that Bhaskara refuted Samkara’s interpretation of the Gita in a 
separate commentary of his own. Jayatirtha throws considera- 
ble light on the interrelation between the two. The occurrence 
of actual statements attributed to Samkara ( extracted by Jaya- 
tirtha ) by Bhaskara in the extant commentary of the former fully 
establishes the identity of our present text with the one which 
Bhaskara had in view. To cite but a few instances, it appears 
that Bhaskara objected to Samkara’s introducing his commentary 
on the Gita with an account of the incarnation of Krsna and its 
objects. Bhaskara, again, is reported to have rejected Samkara^s 
opinion under 111,1, that Sin will not ensue from mere non- 
performance of action — essentially an abhava — as well as his 
citation of the ^ruti * ‘ ’ in support. Bhaskara, 

on the other hand, is reported to have held that the cited by 

Samkara has reference only to substances and not to gunas 
which could certainly be produced from abhava^. That Bhaskara 
credited Sarhkara with the authorship of the Gita Bhasya is clear 
from these two instances. 

Abhinavagupta, the veteran Alamkarika and protagonist of 
the Saiva Siddhanta. for some reason or other, felt himself justi- 
fied in writing a commentary on the Gita — an essentially 
Yaisnavite treatise. Abhinavagupta loo, had his own differences 
with Samkara. Though very sparing in his criticisms of earlier 
writers, he was occasionally obliged to repudiate the erroneous 
interpretations of his predecessors. Two prominet instances at 
least deserve mention in this connection. 


1. Vide my paper on ‘ Bhaskara a Forgotten Commentator on the Oita * — 
contributed to the Haraprasad Sastri Commemoration Volume. 
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Abhinavagupta does not accept Samkara^s explanation of the 
term in II, 14. Saihkara here renders iTmr by * senses ’ 

whilst Abhinavagupta renders it by * objects ' in which he is 
followed by Madhva. 

Secondly, Abhinavagupta objects to the interpretation of all 
his predecessors including Samkara, of the verse 

( VIII, 16 ) ; according to which all the worlds in- 
cluding that of Brahma are regarded as transitory sojourns of the 
aspirant. Abhinavagupta, therefore, protests against the inclusion 
of ‘ ' in the list and adds : 

U which again is endorsed by Madhva. 

Ill 

We will now bring together the important references to 
Samkara^s interpretations which are usually discarded after exa- 
mination in the commentaries of Ramanuja and Madhva and in 
the glosses thereto of Vedanta Desika and Jayatirtha. Neither 
Ramanuja nor Madhva refers to Samkara by name; but nevertheless 
they repudiate his interpretations of particular verses in signifi- 
cant terms and their commentators always help to clarify such 
references and identify them in Samkara 's extant commentary* 
Both Vedanta Desika and Jayatirtha, on the other hand, mention 
Samkara by nam^e only occasionally but normally refer to him by 
such terms as etc., usually adopted by com- 

mentators. An emphatic protest must here be lodged against the 
distorted spelling — — for the rightful found in the ortho- 

dox manuscripts and printed editions of Jayatirtha *s commentary 
which clearly owes its origin to sheer theological odium. It is 
time that the exclusions concerned realise the disreputable folly of 
such procedure. But to return to our point, commentators of the 
type of Jayatirtha and Desika can implicitly be trusted when they 
refer the implicit criticisms of their masters to definite statements 
in the Bhasya of Samkara and others. 

As references to Samkara in these commentaries are extreme- 
ly numerous, mention will he made in the following pages of 
only the most important of them. Precedence will be given to 
the references under particular verses in Ramanuja's Bhasya 
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and the commentaTy of Desika on chronological grounds. The 
references to Samkara, in the commentary of Madhva and of 
Jayatirtha will be dealt with after. Page references are to the 
Ananda Press Edition of the Gita with the commentaries of 
Samkara, Ramanuja, and Madhva witn the glosses. 


* ^ ^Trr>Tttf?r u 






TficTT^n* I 




Ramanuja makes a direct hit against Sarhkara that the Lord’s 
reference to plurality of Selves gives the lie to the latter s doc- 
trine of identity: ^ 3ncH?=TT 

srSR?r*^ ii on which Desika comments : 

Similarly, Samkara ’s explanation of the plurality of Selves 
referred to by the Lord in etc., as pertaining merely to the 

bodies : is negatived by Jaya- 

tirtha : ^ >TTRcfr* 
q^BTT 5T II 


Reference has already been made to Madhva 's dismissal of 
Samkara’s explanation of the terms ‘ ^ and ‘ / 

Madhva sees no point of eulogy in the term ( II, 11 ) ; 

and he therefore discards Samkara’s interpretation of it, attribut- 
ing a note of euphemism to the Lord's remark. 

Under II, 26, Jayatirtha has; f^rgrrm^ 

‘ 3 T rr; T ^ >s Hi^ W^TTf^it c^qpf^qrsr xhv ^ i 


1. Tatparya Candrtka of VedSnta De^ika, p, 2, Ananda Press, Madras, 
1910. 

2. Pfameyadlpika of Jayatirtha, p* 18. 

3. Rnmanuja Bhn§ya, p. 51. 

4. Tntparya CandrikH^ p. 52» 

7 [ Annals, B. O, 1, ] 
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Under II, 29, Vedanta Deslka remarks with reference to an 
alternative explanation'^ offered by Sarhkara » 

Beferring to Samkara’s remark 

(11,4 6) , Jayatirtha says : 
^rrf^rr: ^cq-rq-^To^TT^qr^rfH^T^r^rTf n 

and wonders at the temerity of Samkara’s assertion : ^ ?qqcqT, 

Says Jayatirtha under 11,54: 

^r%T% crq^fqfq vqqfnf and has the following 

with reierence to Samkara’s ‘3TT^?qqqcqqrciT^q^T q^STTcTTqr ^^qqq’ (II, 

55 ) errfKRTncfRf^ ^rq qq^T^qq wfq qq%q: i qqqtqi^.^qqTf n 

Jayatirtha dismisses Samkara's note on the term HcqT ( II, 61 ), 
as fanciful i xxm f qjtq^fqcq^q^iWtT q5=qT£^'a3^TR n 


Samkara’s introductory remarks on III, 5 • ^fTTcsq: cPRcttc^fH- 

^^rqrnqrqq %q^fa; ^R^ffqrq; t%t% E^qr qxf^^^^cfffq f cqr* 

qrr^rqmr^ are set aside by Jayatirtha : ^iq^T%qTf^?TqyTq^qrqqn'?TORj; 

T%f% q qqfqq^^^m T%^ q^r %cqT^T|::qt ‘ q ft q?T%fq?E^qq ’ 5fq 
e^T^qi^qr^iq qTqqn qf^qfq n 


Vedanta Desika rejects the reading srqr* ( III, 10 ) 

adopted by Sarhkara with the remark : q^q^r ffq 
^TqTr^qqsrfq%qTT^: U We may note incidentally that Bamanuja 
has qfq$: in lieu of qfq^T: favoured not only by Sarhkara and 
Yadavaprakasa but also by Abhinavagupta andMadhva ; so that 
the latter reading seems to have been much more widely current 
than the former, Desika’S verdict notwithstanding. 

Saihkara’s rendering : gr^Eqqqr^ qrqTrqr q^- 

qqr is discarded by Madhva : ^^Tor qfq^iq q^qt fqoq ’s rqt 
whereupon Jayatirtha comments : Sr^^T^qH^qfqcqq 3T^- 

?q^q|yivir ^qrqq ffq q^f c^y^^qrrqq qRf q qrtqtf n 


h Of. viqqTf^R 'miq q 3TT^i%?q: qi qsfq, qag- il 
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Desika flares up in a violent protest against Sarhkara’s inter- 
pretation of the term um in IV, 6 — 
ftwr# ^ n 


Jayatirtha rejects i^amkara's special pleading in IV, 13 i 

b-w m ^rnrrurit* f5^'5Ff;BK»T with the 

remark • T%5rnTT Ic^rc+^rl =tdlB q^c^i s-nd objects 
to Sarhkara's rendering of ’ into 

II 


Saihkaia's rendering of into mr^rn’ ^nfirrf ? 

fq^FrniTT ( V, 1), is, at the outset, rejected by Jayatirtha : B^T =B, 
g^^TTTt rqnrmfB sqrWBBBTfTB’^TBBB II 

Vedanta Desika takes exception to Sarhkara’s rendering of the 
term in V, 6 into '?qTB fIB sr^fB^, gB: I 

Says he : I'i Bl cq srrfHBTqBct b^bt B^b* B^qiBl' 

W And in the next verse dismisses Samkara^s •* fBT&- 
BIcBT = as puerile. 

Under VI, 13 Desika quotes S'lhkara with approval *• BBBFB- 
BrBTBBB^BTTBVrBT^^T BT^BRBTBBrBmf I BBfaTB I STB- 
* ^B55T«U but is not at all satisfied with the 

latter s rendering of ^btkbb into 
and therefore adds : bt- 

BrrfqfB, B§[^=^BrBrf l ^^TBB B ’^BBBTB TB%Bfqr% BFBBTBfn^ 

Deferring to^ Samkara, Desika points out under VII, 4 
^1* BBjBB BfB:^B%^B^Bri%U5%; B^BIBUB B1T% BBB: 

^rB^^RBTBBTBTB BB 

BBBrBBE^5BTvfB^%BrT§[-B^B^BT B^BBcB BBBTB BTB** U 1 here is some 
slight discrepancy here. For, in the text of Samkara ’s Bhasya which 
runs • E.mfm ^BBTB^BFBE^B, B ^r, ‘ fB?Br B^TBBaBTB ' BBBTB: \ 
rrBrBTBBTTB cl^BI^TtTBBT^B I BB fTB BBB^ ^ICTB, 

Bf B?BBt?PK ^ ^ ^ 5 ^: etc , the alleged 

quotation from the B/uti does not occur. Desika ’s citation fs 
faithful in other respects. Jayatirtha too, differs from 
Sarhkara and quotes him faithfully. In the passage which he^-^t 
extracts from Samkara there is no ^ruti text — ari^ B^B-* suchf4"^*' 
is attributed to Sarhkara by Deiika. 

ifs% s 


\ 


I Tilt 
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Reference is made by Jayatirtha to Samkara’s comment: 

under VII, 6, thuswise : sr^TfnTTR^R^nSJTRT rRTt- 

snr^i stspt^ctw u 

Desika rounds up fcbe Sth chapter with a trite note on qft 
sgrr^ wherein Samkara's interpretation of as auft w 

^ROT is deplored : qflrP ^ 

H 

At the beginning of I X chapter, Madhva has in explanation 
of the term — sTcir^ ^ lieu of 

Sarhkara's :--srfq-^l«UcrTOT cT^ and Jayatirtha remarks : 

Desika, referring to Saihkara’s • ^nSfSr- 

q-TcJRT er^^oT fmT, writes : STR^q-TITflRT^Midi 

5r?^i ( IX, 10 ). 

Jayatirtha rejects of Samkara on IX, 18, in view 

of Madhva 's 

Under X, 4 both Desika and Jayatirtha have something to say 
against Samkara whose renderings of ^ as 5rT^R3[^t^?T and ?friT 
as srcTsWR^TT^- are set aside by Jayatirtha while Desika rejects 
those of w and ^ f cqrfr 

n 

Madhva has quite an interesting note on '3^ ( X, 6 ), 

which Samkara understands as a reference to Bhrgu etc. 
Madhva, however, understands by the * seven sages * Marlci, 
Atri, Ahgiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu and Vasistha and cites 
Moksadharmd} in support. It is interesting to note that Jaya- 
tirtha makes a pointed reference to Samkara : niqu": w 

m ng«nw’Ti%cTc^ni: 

even though Ramanuja also follows 
Samkara *s explanation. Samkara himself, in the beginning of 
the Oita Bhd^a refers® to Marlci etc ; and Jayatirtha presumably 
alludes to this apparent self-contradiction in Samkara. 

h 5c^: W.^P I 

ql%3T If u 

Mok^adharma, 343, 30. 

%. ^win»Tfr5Jir^^riT5TTqTf}^...„ p.6. 
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Jay atirtha, again, accords passing notice to Saihkara's expla- 
nation of ( X, 18 ) as ^3x^1 

M H I in \ 

and dismisses ifej as unsound *• 

<Kai4a a^srorf^^ u 

Desika dismisses Samkara's anvaya of ^g;fTRt c^ra'*- ?^rWr- 

as puerile : csprr: ( XI, 2 }. 

Samkara’s interpretation of as TO’ .g f^ T^R 'and 

of ^TrT%ar ^ as W^^X^ q‘?^T4l,cqiirl come in for criticism at the hands 
of Madhva ; and Jayatirtha points out the defect in Samkara's 
interpretation » rT^rft^FPam \ ' 

( XIII, 3 ). 


Desika repudiates Samkara's rendering of as 

in no uncertain terms : 

STcf ^ ( XIII, 10 ). 


Keen controversy centres round the proper interpretation of 
the term in the verse ersmti^ccrt ^ (XIII, 12). 

Several interesting views have been expressed by commentators 
regarding this curious form.'* Samkara himself refers to an 
earlier interpretation of this term in the light of which and 

will be treated as separate words. Samkara departs from 
this interpretation because of an inevitable contradiction which 
he sees on such a view. The same interpretation is also stated 
and repudiated implicitly by Madhva and explicitly by Jayatirfcha 
for quite other reasons. Samkara, ultimately, calmly admits it 
as a phraseological redundancy on the part of the author of the 
Gita excusable on metrical grounds. It is against this left- 
handed compliment to the author of the Gita that both 
Ramanuja and Madhva protest. Desika adds : TTf'T^mfd 

'*1 cl { rfT^gr ^^3Tf|nrT ^ 


1. The grammatical accuracy of this form has been questioned by even as 
recent a writer as Prof. V. K. Bajwade, in his unfortunate paper on 
the ‘Grammar of Gita ' contributed to the Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume, 1917. A criticism of which by the present writer, has already 
appeared in the Annals ( Vol. XI, pp. 2S4-299 )• 
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STfjTpflt; |l Jiyivilr'-ha opines : ^ ^trariTWJlfkgw/'iTjif: 
sr§r»T:!gt^^!7nTsf ffgrjjgpsr; M Jayatirfcha further 

shows the invalidity of Samkara’s objections” to the earlier inter- 
pretation in terms of and 

gji5?^?l«ir arif i “ srgrjrr-- 5Er?i%^=rarrS%'3RgT? 

^RTPST^ormr^ ii 


DeMka protests against the remarks ei cathedra of Saihkara 
that the terms in%rar, sr*rrt«s etc., used by the author of the Qlw. 
are to be taken with a grain of salt, in their phenomenal sense: 
3T? gf^fTTgfTgJvtRrr^ | 

And Desika has in view the following concluding: remarks of 

Saihkara : UcJinpr^ =? Jir^wE irafT^fTcj ?T«rr 

( XIII, 16 ). 


Under XIII, 20, Desika sets aside the reading gsijf 2 fi:ror^<|j% adopted 
by Samkara as obscure : ’TrSTwrmg f%%tH l^d <a:ii 

Saihkara, no doubt adopts '*|iisa'(.uit(s(jr^ as his main reading but is 
not entirely unaware of the other reading which also he interprets 
suitably : ^qrrpnqsf qn^'. u 


Desika again, repudiates Saihkara ’s one-sided explanation of the 
introduction of the example of the sun in XIII, 33 

^f^^^-t^“i3TTrTTr.i3#tr5ES3Tt 5n75Tr:^t't:i II 

raised by Desika and Jayatitha whether ff sp/^. 
^ in the concluding verse of chapter XIY admits of the interprets- 

tion sr^ 

given to It by Samkara. Desika finds fault with Saihkara ’s 
introduction of these fanciful theories of the ‘determinate’ and 
Brahman 

remarks and 

emarks • ggrail^ic<^rt?t n:B;^qiT^gff 5qT=er?T^ H 

natTLThmaf “ Speaker and Indetermi- 

olearly inoongruous sinoe^in Determinate is 

, ® Samkara s view Krs^a, the sneaker 

pould never be a Nirvikalpaka I I ’ 
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Desika promptly exposes the fallacy underlying: Samkara^s 
explanation of the creation referred to in XV, 4 in terms of 
‘jugglery’ ’ i sr^Tf^s|: 

5rcq-^%¥rsg' 5nnr%r: w 

He also dismisses Samkara’s comment : g‘?TO55rT5nwT: cT^ 

^ on XVI, 8 as puerile^; and takes very strong excep- 

tion'" to the rendering of in the same verse as wmrif 

STTffHT I Jayatlrtha, for his part, draws attention to the absence 
of the negative element^ on such a view as 

Hamanuja makes an evident attempt at improving on 
Samkaras plain interpretation of HTHW as and has 

instead ?n;Tsr^T^>^rgT^ which is no doubt better ; 

for, it brings out the hollow selfishness of motive behind 
the sacrifices performed by the Tamasas. Still, Samkara’s 
explanation does not seem to be so puerile as Desika 
contends it to be : 3^^ ^ 

5T?^T sr^T^TcTT II For one thing, Desika does not seem to 
have benefited by the cleverest and happiest explanation hit off 
by Abhinavagupta •• \\ Fortunately or 

unfortunately, Madhva does not enter the controversy. Neither 
does Jayatlrtha obtrude. 

Madhva, as indicated by Jayatlrtha, equates in XVII, 
6 with 3T^^T% as against Samkara’s U 

Exception is taken by Madhva and his commentator to 
Samkara’s view of ( XVIII, 2 ) as consisting of the abjura- 

tion of desirpd acts such as Asvamedha ^ 

qrr3=vT?^T fmn: f rr^- 

Madhva discredits Samkara’s view that reference is made to 
the Samkhya philosophers in the hemistich I The 

1' ITRF 1 \ 

2. rTajf ing: ^rf oijKci^riT %rR*TT9r-» 

3. w w 
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point? is that Samkara classes the view expreseed in 
XLudeT purvapaksa and hence ascribes it to the Sarhkhya philoso- 
phers, whose attitude towards the question has been significantly 
set forth by the author of the Samkhyakanka 

\ rrt%rfr?r: stvtsi n But Madhva sees nothing 
heterodox in firm ( XVIII, 3 ), and takes his stand on the 

eulogistic epithet applied to the Purvapaksins ( TRlTT^iT 

nniT ). This significant attitude of Madhva towards a 
class of quasi-Purvapaksins may throw welcome light on the 
influence exercised by ‘ Samkhya ’ ethics on the philosophy of 
Madhva. The cult of Pistapasu upheld by the followers of 
Madhva might have been remotely inspired by ‘ Samkhya ' ethics 
( though not exactly for the same reasons as were put forward by 
Samkhya ). The question is doubly interesting in view of the 
obvious influence exercised on the metaphysical side, by the 
Samkhya Dualism and its pluarlity of Selves on the Dvaita 
Vedtota of Madhva. 


Jayatirtha further makes out that Samkara 's contention that the 
doctrine of renunciation of acts refers only to those in the lovier 
plane of action and not to those who have attained wisdom, is 
refuted by Madhva : 

?T i And Jayatirtha is obvi- 

ously referring to the following comment of Samkara *• 

RBT; I I ^ 

g 


What does * ^T?rr, ' in apposition to in XVIII, 13, 

mean ? Samkara explains it as 

which implies that the term ( = Vedanta) stands ( as 
indeed it does, in Samkara ’s view) for complete negation of Karma. 
Ramanuja, quite naturally, rejects such an interpretation of the 
simple term ^cTFcT and Desika puts in : 
u" ^ ct^ct i 

n Jayatirtha too, controverts Samkara in a similar 

strain. 

Desika again, refutes Sathkara^s exposition of the term 
in verse 16, in conformity with the doctrine of the non-aotivity 
of the soul 
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mfr ^ wni: > l?c^T %^ r c¥ T H : 

?r ci^TKc^Sq s -y rt H The remarks attributed to Samkara 

appear in the latter’s commentary on- verse 17. 

Jayatlrtba accords passing notice to Samkara’s rendering of' 
^ in verse 18 i 

Desika dismisses Samkara 's identification of in verse 

19 with the Samkhya system of Kapila** as invalid and irrelevant 

^ ^nvrr^V^ST^^n^TT^Tcj; H Samkara, however, introduces a special 
pleading on behalf of Samkhya : — 


^TT%r — smnro’^ i 
qr?TrT«j5r^4f5fcjv^w cnin^, ^ fl ^'^srr: ^oL ^ Ti T ct oq i m ( in 

otthThtct ?r u 

Desika under verse 20, summarily rejects Saihkara's equation 
of with monistic knowledge • 

1%^ \ and turns down the inclusion®, suggested by him, of an 
additional after in verse 61. 


Desika makes the last reference by name to Sarhkara under 
verse G6, where he disagrees with the latter’s introductory com- 
ment on the verse : J ^RMFFTt ' 

MOTOl: m- " 

* * * * ^ 

and takes the additional opportunity towards the close of his 
commentary on the Guartha Samgraha of Yamunacarya, of 
alluding to ’^the deceitful character of Samkara’s Bhasya on 
the Gita et hoc genus omne • 


1. \ ( Samkara ). 

S. GUartha Saihgraha Bak^a, of YedSnta Desika, p*d73, Zttaiida l^rosi. t9i0» ' 
I { Armali, B. O. B. I. ) 
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IV 

The voluminous textual evidence brought together in thi 
foregoing pages would clearly establish that Samkara wrote a 
commentary on the Gltd, Nay. more. The identification of that 
commentary with the one that is now extant and goes by his 
name is also easily accomplished in view of the fact that the 
extant work attributed to him presents all the main features of 
that original Bhasya disclosed by the successors, critics and 
contemporaries of the Acarya in their diverse writings. The 
testimony of writers like Bhaskara and Abhinavagupla is parti- 
cularly noteworthy. Above all, the fact that their reported 
references to * Samkara’s Bhasya ^ are happily traceable today, in 
the latter’s work removes all grounds of reasonable scepticism in 
tbe way of identifying the present work attributed to Saihkara 
with tbe one familiar to these early writers. 

We may close with a short discussion of another allied topic 
which is bound to strengthen our case. It is this. Is there any 
evidence to show that ‘ Samkara’s ’ Oita Bhasya as it stands 
today, is wholly the work of a single individual ? For, without 
seriously disputing the existence, once upon a time, of a Bhasya 
by Samkara on the Gita, scepticism may still entrench itself 
behind its fashionable argument of the possibility and probability 
always of any given work having been produced or added to, at 
different times, by different personages. So that “the provenness” 
of a Oita Bhasya by Samkara would not, at once, suffice to 
establish that the entire work, as it stands today, was that of 
one single man — Samkara. The sceptic and the critic have 
always a right to ask for such internal evidence as may establish 
the unity of authorship of any given work. 

To digress a little by way of illustration, the mere fact of there 
having flourished a Bharata, or a Kalidasa or a Bana or a Bhava- 
bhuti does not necessarily establish his authorship, in full, of the 
Ratyasastf a or the Kumara&amLhava or the ICadamhaTt or the 
Mahaviracartla, Notorious, indeed, is the example of VySsa and 
his authorhip of the entire epic. Nor is break of authorship an 
unknown phenomenon in philosophical literature. One has 
eimply to cite the well-known fact of the dual — authorship of 
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/h© Anu-BMsya of Vallabhacarya^ It could thus be readily shown 
or argued that the historicity of a person and his being known 
to have written a certain work are not, in themselves, enough to 
guarantee unity of authorship. A doubt could thus be perfectly 
legitimately raised against the unity of authorship of Samkara's 
commentary on the Oita. Traditional and orthodox acquisition 
in such a unity of authorship is no argument at all in such a case ; 
for, tradition having, once at least, erred egregiously in the case 
of* Vyasa^' stands self-condemned. 

No more apology is, therefore, needed to examine the internal 
evidence, if any, in aupport of the unity of authorship of the 
Oita Bhasya of Samkara. It is gratifying to note that the author 
of the Gita Bhasya ( whoever he might have been ) refers to him- 
self and to his own explanations of particular passages of the Gita 
in at least three distinct places in the course of his commentary 
on the same What is significant is that these references occur 
in different and widely-separate portions of the commentaryt. 
The first occurs under III, 5 ; the second under XIII, 2*, and the 
last under XVIII, 3 — a truly interesting distribution indeed 
These three references, in their turn, presuppose three others and 
thus, we have six sections under reference. Unity of authorship 
in such a case is a * necessary ’ assumption. Else, it would be 
difficult to account for the unerring confidence with which the 
author in a particular section refers to views expressed by him 
on earlier or later occasions. 

An examination of these references establishes the unity of 
authorship of the commentary on chapters II, III, XIII and XVII. 

(a) Commenting on III, 5, Saihkara writes ** 

views herein expressed are clearly anticipated under * 

1. Which has been fully proved by Mr. G. H. Bhatt, m his excellent paper 

to the IV Oriental Conference, ( Allahabad ). 

2. Of. SIS ^ 

Moksadharvia, 353, U. 



(lras™i-% ^ ( 9 ^ (d!,. 

fijit SiM® ’iwf Rwtiwit II 


(i) HisteBaibuiiderM,2,m,5^(iii,3niiilTOlRI(5. 
winiw Hstssil ^ %• 


ftn sit I f# itri 1 153^, 'inf ff VIII, ll ) 

II are faitlMly ectoed later on, under XVIII, 11 : lam, 
iiroipq#sss eitffT, ^iswis#s, eistsitfesrei ^ 5^ n 


(c) Lastly, note the remarks under XVIII, 3 : iwiisiiron^. 
WitwswswfsOT s 5 iifenissr?i!tRmits# 

i|^i%i' ( II, 11 ) ^raifr sr « The extract pre* 

supposed here, has already been given under (a) mpra. Besides 
this, the authorship of commeutary on the third chapter is also 
tacitly assumed in C. 


A MS. OF VARANGA-CARITA 


BY 

A. N. Upadhye, M. a. 

1, Previous discussions about the references to VarShga-c#‘rit3.— JB. The 
errors in those discussions. — 3. Description of the nevrly discovered Ms. of 
VarShga-carita — 4. The story summarised and some critical remarks on the 
style etc. — 5 Authorship of this Varahga-carita.— 6. The age of this work. 
—7, Popularity of this work and its influence on later writers —8 VarShga- 
carita as one of the e^irliest Jama epic-kavyas in Sanskrit — 9. Another 
Varahga-carita by Vardhamana, his date etc. — 10. Kanarese YarShga-carita 
by Dharanipa^dita. — 11 Concluding remarks. — 12. Text of the first chapter, 

1. It was some twenty years before Ft. Premi of Bombay 
announced'* that Ravisena bad composed a Varanga-carita besides 
bis Padma-carita^ ( 677 A. c. ). His conjecture was based on the 
following two verses from the Harivaihsa-purana^ (783 A. C. ) of 
Jinasena. 

Kq: II 

I. 34-35 

Further, in support of his view he adduced an evidence, from 
Kuvalaya'mala^, ( 778 A. O. ) of XJdyotanasuri, based on a verse 
which runs thus ^ — 

This view of Pt. Premiji was accepted by all, and even a 
prize was set upon the discovery of Varanga-carita of Ravisena. 


1. Vidvadratnamala, p. 43. ( Bombay, 1912 ). 

2. Published in Manikchand GranthamaiS ( M. G. M. ) Vole. 29-80, 

3. Published in M. G. M. Vols. 31-32. 

4. Se^ Jes^ilmere Catalogue G. O. S, Voh XZi *, p. 43. , , 
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2, Ft Premi’s conjecture and the consequent attribution of 
authorship of a Varanga-carita to Ravisena are due to his 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the above verses. 

First, considering the reference from Harivam^a he is not 
justified to read both the verses together, since they are not synta- 
ctically connected. We can take the verse varanganaiva etc. 
independently and translate thus, In whom will not the style 
of Varanga-carita, which is pregnant with sense arouse, 
with all its factors, deep passion for itself, just in the 
wise of a lovely damsel who arouses, with all her limbs, 
deep passion for herself ~ a damsel whose speech has its purpose 
done through her excellent limbs ?’' It is a self-sufficient verse 
describing only the merits of Varanga-carita without mentioning 
the name of its author- Secondly, the verse from Kuvalaya-mals 
has not been correctly interpreted by Ft Premiji. He is not 
sure about the reading and naturally about the meaning of the 
word Jadiya in the last part of the second line. Once he read 
it as Jadiya and now in his introduction to Padmaoarita he reads 
Jaiya, Mr. Dalai quotes an extract from Kuvalaya-mala in his 
notes on Kavyamimamsa ^ of Rajasekhara and his reading too is 
Jadiya. When one scrutinizingly notes the forms ijyehim^ te and 
hairio^ all in plural, he cannot but suspect that the author of 
Kuvalaya-mala is mentioning two poets who are the authors of 
Varahgacarita and Padmacarita respectively. Reither the read- 
ing Jadiya nor its improved form Jaiya is correct. The correct 
reading must have been Jadila, which as we learn from other 
sources, is the name of the author of Varanga-carita. For instance, 
Dhavala, in his Harivamsa* ( circa 11th century A. C. ) written in 
Apabhrarhsa dialect, refers to Varanga-carita thus : — 

it 

It is plain from the above discussion that Pt. Premi 's view that 
Ravisena is the author of a Varanga-carita will have to he given 

1. See G. O. S. Vol. I, p. 124. 

%. See Catalogue of Skr. and Pkr. Mss. in th^ C. P, and Be^^a^, pa^e, 7d4, 
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up for thd simple reason that, of the two evidences put forth by 
him one is Insufficient since it does not mention the name of the 
author at all, and the second goes completely against him. 

3. I have come across a palm-leaf Ms. ( 13'" x 2"^ x 2" ) of 
Varanga-carita in the Laksmisena Matha, Kolhapur. It contains 
148 leaves (= 296 pages ) ; each page has eight lines and each 
line about 55 letters. It is written in old Kanarese script and the 
handwriting is fairly beautiful. The age of the Ms. is given thus 
at the end •* — 

9ft qq- 

qr(^T ?)¥nnjnqr95nq^ m- 
55rnr STTOT^^tqi^qtq qn^ffstor qi^qif $ot qqr T%I%?qT 
qrnq? qf^q^T 9fr ^ ” 

So the Ms. is about 195 years old. It is in good order, only 
one page in the middle is broken across. The Ms. has some 
lacunae here and there. The copyist is careful but his copy ap- 
pears to have inherited some mistakes from the original. As 
usual in old Kanarese Mss. short and long vowels are not disting- 
uished. Here dh and th are generally represented by d and t. 
Very often the copyist interchanges p and y which perhaps indi- 
cates that he is copying from a Devanagari Ms. The Ms. is com- 
plete in 31 chapters and the author gives significant names to all 
of them. Various kinds of usual metres are used throughout the 
book The favourite metre of the author being Upa^ati - a combi- 
nation of stanzas of lines of Indravajra and Upendrava]ra. The 
first chapter is in Vasantatilaka Metre excepting the concluding 
two verses which are in Paspitagra Metre. 

4. Varanga-carita deals with the story of Varanga of the 
Harivamsa, a contemporary of Neminatha and Krsna. King 
Dharmasena, his father, appointed him as heir apparent to the 
throne which incident gave rise to jealousy in the minds of his 
step-mother and her son Susena who in their plottings, were 
promised assistance by the minister Subuddhi in procuring the 
throne for him by somehow getting rid of VarSnga. Subuddhi 
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appeared like a faithful minister but he was always waiting .for 
an opportunity to overthrow Varanga. Once he trained two horses^ 
one in a proper and the other in an inverse manner and arranged 
an exhibition of horses in such a manner that Yaranga mounted 
the inversely trained horse, was carried away in a dense forest and 
thrown off by that rash horse. The prince wandered long in the for- 
est facing and passing through various fatal difficulties and moral 
tests. Once by fighting against Bhills he obliged Sagarabuddhi, the 
leader of a caravan of merchants, and with him he came to Lalita" 
piira where he remained unknown under the name of Kascidbhatah. 
This unexpected loss of Yaranga caused great sorrow to Dharmasena 
and all others. There he was installed as the head of merchants 
and once again he made himself famous by crushing an enemy 
that marched against the king of Lalitapura. His identity was soon 
disclosed. He returned home to the great py of his parents and all 
other members of the family. He abandoned his father's kingdom 
in favour of his elder brother Susena and requested his father to 
allow him to conquer fresh territories and establish a new kingdom 
in the construction of which, he would have ample scope for his 
military bravery. He founded a new kingdom with the well- 
planned town of Anartapura as its metropolis. Since the days of 
his Yuvaraja-ship till he returned to his parents he had married 
many excellent girls in whose company he spent his time in his 
new kingdom. After some time, he began to feel indifference 
towards this world and its pleasures. The sight of a lamp which 
was extinguished at the exhaustion of oil made him leave the house 
and enter the order of monks after placing his son on the throne. 
He took diksa at the hands of Yaradatta Ganadhara from whom in 
his days of youth he had adopted the partial vows of a house- 
holder, practised severe austerities and finally attained eternal 
bliss in liberation. 

Jealousy of the step-mother, wanderings in forest and the ulti- 
mate restoration of kingdom — these are some points in this story 
which remind the reader of IlSma’s story. Jaina stories have 
always a moral and they generally illustrate some religious 
doctrine. More than once the author reiterates that Karmas are 
all powerful and no one can exempt himself from their com 
sequences. It is faith that helps one in times of difficulties and 
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the words of Jina are an ambrosial doze which cures one from 
the disease of Sarhsara and they lead him to liberation. Yaranga 
marries a dozen of girls, and remains always faithful to married 
life. Once he bravely stands the temptation of a Yaksakanya who 
came to seduce him with a view to test his vow of celibacy. Thus 
poly-gamy is allowed, but strict faithfulness to married life is 
demanded from every householder. 

The threads of the story are not in any way intricate. Major 
portion of this work is covered by long and technical sermons 
by the sage Varadatta and others on Jaina doctrinal points. The 
author’s style is generally vigorous in narrations, chaste in des- 
criptions, but it becomes tedious to a general reader when the 
author goes on giving religious sermons full of technical terms 
peculiar to Jainism. The work stands midway between a Puraria 
and a Kavya. The author wants to conform to the standards and 
import here and there the conventions of a Kavya, but in majority 
of cases his descriptions and the general atmosphere can be 
compared with those in Mahabharata, Paumacariya and other 
works of the epic type. 

5. I have not been able to find any clue as to the authorship 
of this Varahga-carita in the work itself. The Colophons do not 
mention the name of the author nor there is any prasasfi at the end. 
However, I have discovered one external evidence which sheds 
light on the authorship of this Yaranga* carita. Camundaraya, 
the Commander-in-chief and minister of Racamalla ( 974-84 A. C. ) 
has composed in Kanarese prose a Trisasthi-salaka-purusa^oarita 
popularly known as Camundaraya-purana ( 978 A, C. ). In that 
work a verse is quoted thus : — 



1 . This phrase is found m iwo Mss. of the five used for the edition of 
Adipurai^a of CSmupdaraya, ( published by Karnataka Sshitya Pari- 
sad, 1928 ) and in a democratic spirit the editors have relegated this 
phrase to the footnote ( see page, 8. of that edition. ). A palm leaf 
Ms. of Camundaraya purana written in Saka 1427 (1505. A. C.) has this 
introductory remark along with the quotation ( p. 2a ) and I do not see 
any reason to doubt the genuineness of that phrase. This Ms, belongs 
to Mr. Tatyasaheb Patii of Nandani and is with me at present, 

9 [ Annals, B. O. B.. X. ] 
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3?g sn^^^Tsr^^Tr^r^iT^ * 

From the context it is plain that the quotation is genuine and the 
■verse quoted is the 15th of the first chapter of our Yaranga- carita.’ 
So the author of this Yaranga- carita is Jata-Siihhanandyaoarya 
according to Camundaraya's authority. Further, I think this 
Jata-Simhanandyaoarya is the same as Jataoarya referred to in 
Adipurana ( c. 838 A. C. ) by Jinasena thus :™ 


^ STtS^cTTSr II I. 50 


In a marginal note of a Ms. of Adipurana, Simhanandi is 
given as the proper name of Jatacarya.^ One is tempted to 
surmise, from the above evidences, that the name of the author 
is Simhnandi, and he was popularly known as Jataoarya perhaps 
from his long matted hair, ‘ which shivered when he was deeply- 
engrossed in his poetic compositions \ Camundaraya calls 
him Jata'Simhanandi, perhaps to distinguish him from some oth^ 
Simhanandi that flourished before. Jatila means one who has 
matted hair and hence we can identify Jatacarya with Jatila — 
the latter being the author of Yaranga- carita according tp 
Kuvalayamala and Apabhrarhsa Harivaip^a. So we can say 
that this Yaranga-carita is composed by Simhanandi who was 
popularly known as Jatacarya or Jatila, ^ and it is to this 
Yar§-nga-carita that Jinasena the author of the Harivam^a 
refers. 


1. See the text of the first chapter at the ©nd.- 

2. See-Colleoted "Works of B. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. II, p/272. ' 

3. Pandit Jinadas of Sholapur has raised a question whether the author 
Jatila is Digambara or SvetSmbara. We find in this work that Vara- 
datta Ganadhara is preaching his sermons seated on a slab of stone 
( III. 6 ) which IS against Digambara tradition according to whitjh. a 
Kevalinha^s B. Samavasaraiia or at least a Gcrndha-kuH. Further 
heavens are enumeratad as twelve ( tX. 7-10) and not sixteen 
according to Digambaras. 
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6. Now we should see when Jatila flourished Dhavala, who 
refers to Varahga-carita as composed by Jatila, belongs to circa 
11th century A. C. ; Camundaraya-purana which quotes a verse 
from Varangacarita is composed in 978 A. a ; Jinasena who 
mentions Jatacarya began his Adipurana about 838 A. C.; Jinasena 
who talks highly of Varahga-carita finished his Harivam^a in 783 
A. 0.; IJdyotanasuri who mentions Varangacarita and its author 
finished his Kuvalayamala in 778 A. C. Thus in the beginning of 
the last quarter of 8th century Varahga-carita was a famous 
^ork, both in the South and the North, both among Svetambara and 
Digambara writers. To account for this wide circulation and 
fame, Jatila might be said to have flourished in the seventh 
century at the latest At present I am not in a position to put an 
earlier limit to his date but this much I wish to note that 
there are some passages in Varanga-carita which reminded me of 
similar passages in the works of Samantabhadra ( about second 
century A. C. ) and Pujyapada ( about 500 A. C. ). So far as I 
know, I have not been able to trace the name of Jatila or Jatacarya 
in any epigraphical records. There flourished one Simhanandi 
in the second csntury A. 0. who helped the two forlorn princes 
to found the Gahga dynasty. It is parhaps to distinguish from 
this famous Simhanandi that Oamundaraya calls our author 
J ata-Simhanandi. 

7. Though its Mss. are rare today, Varahga-carita appears to 
have been once a very popular work. It has received proper appre- 
ciation at the hands of Jinasena the author of the Harivamsa, as 
we have seen above. It is not a small thing that Jatacarya^s 
poetic flash has been complimented by Jinsena the author of 
Parsvabhyudaya-himself a genius. Not only that but Jinasena ap- 
pears to have used Varanga-carita and reproduced some topics in 
his own words when writing his Adipurana. Jinasena, as he was 
writing his first chapter in Sloha Metre, has recast the form only 
and even some words are common. Por instance, compare Adi- 
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purana’ L 132-24 with Yaranga-oarita I. 6-7 ; Adi. L 127-30 witl 
Yaranga. L 10-11; Adi. I. 139 with YarShga. L 15 and Adi. 1. 143 
•44 with YarS^hga. I. 16 and 14, Camundaraya’s exposition 
of this topic closly agrees with that in Yaranga- car ita and Adi- 
purana, and as we have seen above he actually quotes a verse from 
the former. 

8. So far as our knowledge of Jaina literature goes, Yarahga- 
carita is one of the earliest Jaina epics in Sanskrit written in a 
semi-epic and semi^kavya style. Whether Jatila was earlier 
than or contemporary of Ravisena, the author of Padraa-carita 
( 677 A C, ) cannot be said at this stage. The only Jaina epic 
that claims priority over Padmacarita of Ravisena and Yarahga- 
carita of Jatila is the Prakrit Pauma-cariya of Yimala who 
according to the concluding verse of that work wrote it in 4 A. C. 

9. The story of Yaranga too has proved fascinating in later 
days. Yardhamana composed in Sanskrit verse another Yaran- 
ga- carita in thirteen chapters. It is edited with Marathi trans- 
lation by Pfc. Jinadasa of Sholapur. This book is a summary 
of Jatila’s work with which it has close phraseological agreements 
in places more than one ; the author only curtails the details of 
religious sermons and various descriptions, the skeleton of the 
story remaining the same all the while. Yardhamana perhaps 
implies that he has summarised Jatila*s work when he says 

>1 1 . 11 . 

Pt. Jinadas writes in the introduction to that edition that 
Yardhamana^s Yaranga’ carita is the same as the one referred to in 
Harivaihsa. But this view cannot be accepted since, it is proved 
beyond doubt that Jatila is the author of YarShga-carita referred 
to by Jinasena. 

1. I bave not quoted those passages from AdipurSpa since the work is 
easily accessible. It is published with Hindi translation from Cal- 
cutta ; with Marathi translation from Kolhapur ; and in part with 
Kanarese translation once from Bangalore and once from Mysore. 
To facilitate this comparison I have given at the end the text of the 
^rst chapter of VarShga-carita, 
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There is no definite evidence as to the date of Vardhamana who 
gives meagre information about himself. He was a BhattSraka 
belonging to Mulasahgta, Balatkaragana and Bharatl gaocha and 
he had a title paravadi^paficanana, I know of two Vardhamanas. 
The first was the guru"* of Dharmabhusana, the author of Nyayadl- 
pika. If this Vardhamanaisthe same as the guru of Dharmabhusana 
then this Varahga-oarita is composed in the middle of the 14th 
century at the earliest, since the date of Dharmabhusana is given 
as circa 1600 A. C. by Dr. Vidyabhushana^ and 1385 A. C. by Dr. 
Pathak.^ The second Vardhamana is the author of Humch in- 
scription^ and his date is about 1530 A. C. according to Rice. It is 
important to note that this second Vardhamana belonged to 
Balatkara gana. Thus this Varahga-carita cannot be taken earlier 
than 13th century A. C. 

10. Then there is a Varanga-carita^ in Kanarese by Dharani- 
pandita who flourished about 1650 A. C. He was a native of 
Yisnuvardhanapura. It is witten in a popular Kanarese metre 
known as Bhamini-satpadi. He says that his work is based on 
previous compositions. From the fact he mentions one Vardhama- 
na-yati along with other previous authors, it appears that Vardha- 
mana 's Varanga-oarita was his authority. The Ms. noticed by 
R. B. R. Harasimhacharya is incomplete containing only eight 
chapters. 

11. In the end I have given below the faithful text of the 
first chapter of this Yaranga-carita with a view that the Mss. of it 
are very scarce and a complete edition with this single Ms. is not 
possible in the near future and that the readers would be able to 
have an idea about its style etc. and to compare the same with 
other Sanskrit works. lam very thankful to my friend Prof. S. S. 
Sukthankar for his ready help in preparing this essay especially 
in checking errors in the following text. 


1 . Aitaka Paunalala Saraswati-bhavana Report III, p 81. 

2. Indian Logic. Mediaeval School, p. 54 

3. Annals of B. O. B. I. XII. iv. p. 376. 

4. EC, VIII, Hagara. Ho. 46. 

5. See KaranStaka Kavi-oarita, Vol. II. p. 417 etc. 
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I 

II ^ II 
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q^T i 

q;wi: f^- 
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f| 5aq^? 
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5I«IT SI3qaTT% W I 

r^., , , «-v ^ ■«>. 


SI^aTT T^T Tlcfq?T T5lf%55 5T ^1% It U 
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10 [ AnnaU. B. O. B. !• ] 
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Fost-scfipt 

i. J ust recently an old Kanarese inscription mentioning the 
name of Jatasiihhanandi is discovered at Koppala ( Nizam State) 
— a place recently famous as a find-spot of Asoka inscription and 
held in high respect by the Jainas of mediaeval India. It is found 
on a msidi situated on the top-most peak known as Pallakki Gunde, 
( i. e. palanquin rock ) on the hill adjoining Koppala. From the 
foot-prints, just above the inscription, it is clear that the inscrip- 
tion commemorates the death of Jatasimhanandi and it is engraved 
by some of his disciple or devotee. It is partly mutilated and 
runs in two lines — 

1 Jatdsimganamdi dcarya (mahadeva 9) worn out. 

2 macayyam madisidem^ 

In the same place there is one more inscription about Siihha- 
nandi but I am not ready, at present, to identify both for no other 
reason than the fact that he is called Simhanandi and not Jata- 
simhanandi, and as I have shown in the body of this paper he 
was called Jatasimhanandi only to be distinguished from various 
other Simhanandis. If we identify Simhanandi and Jatasimhanandi 
the very purpose of the latter's name would be vitiated. I am in- 
clined to identify this Jatasimhanandi with the author of Varanga- 
carita, since our author is known to and quoted by Camundaraya 
who is well acquainted with some of the famous saints associated 
with Kopanadri ( Koppsila ) such as Kumarasena and Candrasena.^ 

ii. In Amrtaslti^, a didactic work ascribed to one Yoglndra, a 
verse of Jatasimhanandi is thus quoted,-- 



STTH T%qT: 

The plam-leaf Ms. of Varanga-carita being beyond my reach 
now, I have not been able to verify this quotation. 

1. I am very thankful to Mr. P. B. Besai of Dharwar throuffh whoie 
kindness I could get a copy of this inscription. 

2. CSmu^daraya FurSpa, 1, 15 and 17. 

3. See Annals of B. O. R. I. XII, ii, p. 162. 
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DE. BIMALA CHUEN LaYnT, M. A., B. L., Ph. D. 

Nirvapa ( nibbSna ) is, according to the Samyutta Nikaya(Vol, 
II., p. 117 ), cessation of existence ( bhavanirodho nibbanarh ). It is 
according to the Visnddhimagga,’ pahcannam khandhanamnirodho 
( extinction of five khandhas ). The Visuddhimagga further 
points out that there is only truth and no second ( ekam hi saccam 
na dutlyam ). This is the idea of nibbana involved in this 
passage. Nibbfina includes absence of passion ( viraga ), destruc- 
tion of pride ( mada nimmadana ), killing of thirst ( tanhakkhayo ), 
freedom from attachment ( alayasamugghato ) and destruction of 
all sensual pleasures ( Kamapipasa Vinay a ), these are the attri- 
butes of nibbana. It is the cessation of all sufferings - ( sabbadu- 
kkhupasama samkhata )^. In the same work we find that nibbana 
can be attained through meditation (jhana), wisdom (pania), 
precepts { slla), steadfastness ( araddhaviriyo etc. 

In the AtthasalinI ( p. 409 ) nibbana means that from which 
the arrow of desire ( tanhasamkhatam vanam niggatam va tasma 
vanati nibbanam ) is gone away. It is freedom from all sins, 
final release from the lower nature as Mr. Maung Tin puts it 
( Expositor, 518 ). In the Sumangalavilasini ( Vol. L, 317 ) Buddha- 
ghosa says that a person obtains nibbana making himself free from 
the wilderness of misdeeds. Nibbana is described here as the 
state of bliss ( duccarita kantSraih nittharitva paramarh khemanta- 
bhumim Amata-Nibbanam papunati ). This is in agreement with 
what has been said in the Milindapaiiho ( p. 69 ). In the Katha* 
vatthupakarapatthakatha nibbana has been described as a void 
( J. P. T. S., 1889, p. 178 ; of. Dhammapada, verse 93, Sunnato\ Ac- 


1 Vol. II, p. 611. 
i Vol, 11, p. 497. 
Z Vol I, p, 293. 
4 Vol. I, p. 3. 
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cording to the Abhidhairrr etthasargsha it is so calkd because it 
is a departure from that craving \^hich is called vara, lusting or 
craving. It is to be realised through knowledge belonging to 
the four paths. It is the obiect of those paths and of their fruition. 
It is called lokuttara samkhatam. It is excellent, uncreated, and 
it is free from lust.’’ 

Dr. Poussin^ points out that according io the doctrinal tenets of 
Buddhism, accurately and profusely explained in every part of the 
Scriptures, Nirvana is annihilation. But this meaning is very 
vague. We do not agree with him when he further points out that 
the most exact and most authoritative definition of Nirvana is not 
annihilation hut ‘ unqualified deliverance,' a deliverance of which 
we have no right to predicate anything"’. Nirvana means the extinc- 
tion of raga, dosa and moha ( passion, hatred and delusion ). Mrs. 
Rhys Davids is perfectly right when she says in her learned 
introduction to the Dhammapada that Nirvana is the waning out of 
ail evil, raga, dosa and moha. ( The minor Anthologies of the 
Pali Canon, pt. L, p. xix ). 

It is clearly pointed out in the Samyutta NikSya that Nibbfina 
is ragakkhaya, dosakkhaya and mohakkhaya (Bainyutta Nikaya, 
IV., 251 ). It is true as Mrs. Rhys Davids points out that Nirvana 
is nothing but diminishing of the vicious and the w^eak in the 
man which is the negative aspect oi his positive advance in 
becoming. The literal meaning of ‘nirvana' is ‘nibbapeti' that 
which is extinguished We can gather a clear idea of the subject 
from various Pali Books, the Dhammapada, the KhuddakapStha, 
the Sutta Nipata and the Milindapanho.* Some have translated 

1 Nibbanam pana lokuttara — Eamkhataiii catumagga-fia^oua sacchikfi- 
tabbam magga-phalanam alambana-bhutam vana-samkhataya tachaya 

nikkhantatta mbbancm ti pavuccati, asamkhatam anuttaraili 

mbbanam Y2namutta ( Abhidhammattha-Sa m gaba, p. 31, 

in J. P. T. S., 1884 ). 

S The way to Nirvana^ p. 133. 

3 The way to Nirvana^ p. 131* 

4 Vide ray paper ‘ Idea of l^ibbana in the Milindapafibo { Journal of tk^ 

Mahahodhi Society^ October, 1931 ). I have discussed all these points 
in my forthcoming volume on the History of Pali Literature, 

11 [ AnnaU, B, O. B. I. ] 
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the' word, ‘I^ilbbSna’ as *anibrosia\ *imlXl 0 ^tality^ ‘perfect befifcitiije* 
Summum Bonum, etc. We all know that an arahat obtains 
Nirvana. Arhattva and Nirvana are synonymous. Childen 
rightly points out that nibbana in verse 23 of the DhammapaJa 
means arhatship ( Pali D^ct., p. 269 ). He further points out tht 
nibbana is used to designate two differnt things: — ( 1 ) the state 
of blissful sanctification called arhatship, and ( 2 ) the annihi- 
lation of existence in which arhatship ends ( ibid. , p. 266 ). This 
view of Childers has been supported by James D’Alwis in his 
‘Essay on Buddhist Nirvana', a review of Max Muller's Dhamma- 
pada. 

Next comes the question whether a layman can attain nirvto. 
We are shocked to read pp. 150-151 of the Way to Nirvana where 
Dr. Poussin writes thus, “Laymen, however faithful, generous, and 
virtuous they may be, even if they practise the fortnightly 
abstinence and continence of the Upavasa, cannot reach NirvSna,” 
In other words, according to Dr. Poussin only the monks after 
having reached the fourth stage of sanctification can obtain 
nirvana. We find it otherwise if we closely examine the following 
references from Pali books. A close study of the Guhatthaka 
Sutta(p, 58) and the Jara Sutta (p. 129) of the Mahaniddesa 
together with their commentaries by Dhammapala helps us to 
look for the munis both among the householders and the recluseg. 
The munis are defined as persons who have attenuated their sins 
and have seen nibbana and as to householders, they are represented 
as persons who are overburdened with all household duties. No 
other discrimination is sought to be made between the Agara- 
munis and the Anagaramunis than this, that while the former 
keep to the method of household life, the latter do not. As for tbe 
attainment, both are held out as equally competent to win the 
highest state, which is nibbanah 

1 ^ggraih maj 3 he vasantS agaramuaino pabbajjUpagata an5garamunino 
sattasekkhamiinino arahanta asekkhamuniijo paooekabuddbS pacoeka- 
munino sammasambuddbg munimunmo, AgSramunino — SgSrik? ti 
kasigorakkhadi SgSnka-kamme nijutta, dittUapadati ditthanibbanS, 
vifinSta sasanSti vinnat&m sikkhattayasasanam etesanti vinfiSta 
sSsana. Anagara ti kasigorakkhadi agariyakammam etesam nafcthit, 
pabbajjita anagEra ti vuccanti. ( Commentary on the Mahaniddes(i, 
Siww Edition, p, 218, Quhatthaka Sutta and JarU Sutta ). 
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In the Aiigfuttara lTik§.ya we find mention of 21 lay arahats.^ 
V. W. Rhys Davids in his learned introduction to the SSmanfia- 
>hala Sutta calls them laymen arabafcs ( S B. B. , Vol. II„ p. 63, 
. n* ) If we are to believe the statement of Dr. Poussin, how was 
t possible that laymen became arahats fully qualified for 
)btaining nirvana. In the Kathavatthu ( Bk. IV, p, 268, P. T. S. ), 
ve find that kulaputta Yasa, householder Uttiya and young 
brahman Setu attained arahatship in all the circumstances of 
ife in the laity.® Referring to this point S. Z. Aung and Mrs. 
Ihys Davids have inferred that a layman under exceptional 
ircumstances may attain arahatship but to keep it he must give 
ip the world ( Points of Controversy, p. 158, f. n. ) . We find that 
. W. Rhys Davids and C. A. F. Rhys Davids in part iii, p. 5 of 
he Dialogues of the Buddha ( S. B. B. , Vol. IV ) have raised this 
[Uestion* who in the oldest period could be an arahat ? The answer 
S’- - Anyone - men or women, old or young, lay or religieux. They 
lave drawn our attention to a number of lay arahats mentioned 
Q many canonical and non-canonical Pali books. It is distinctly 
aentioned in the Milindapanho^ which is one of the most important 
^ali books that Hagasena in reply to the question put to him by 
Cing Menander points out that whether he be a layman or recluse, 
e who attains to the supreme insight, to the supreme conduct 


1 Chahi bhikkhave dhammehi samannSgato Bhalliko gahapati .. Sadatto 

gahapati AnSthapindiko... Citto gahapati MacchikSsandiko. ‘Hattha- 
ko Alavako . . Mahanamo Sakko ... Uggo gahapati Vesaliko .. XJggato 
gahapati ... Stlro Ambattho .. Jivako Komarabhacco ... NakulapitE 
gahapati ... Tavakapniko gahapati ... Pura^o gahapati ... Isidatto 
gahapati . Sandhano gahapati ... Vijayo gahapati... Vajjiyaniahito 
gahapati . Mepdako gahapati ... VSsettho upSsako, Arittho upSsako. 
Saraggo upasako Tathagate nittham gato amataddaso amatam sacchi- 
katva iriyati ( Anguttara JNikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 451 ; Cf. Vinaya, 1. 17 ; 
Saihyutta Nikaya. V, 94 ; The Questions of King Milinda, II„ 57, 96, 
245 ; Dhammapada Commentary, I, 308, etc. ). 

2 Yaso kulaputto, Uttiyo gahapati, Setu mSnavo gihissa byafijanena ara- 

hattam patta, ten a vata re vattabbe ‘ Gihl’ ssa Araha ti.’ 

3 According to the Burmese tradition the Milindapanha is one of the 

hooks of the Khuddaka Hikaya which is included in the Sutta Pitaka 
hence a book of the canon ( The Pali Literature of Purma, p. 4 ), 
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of Vie, too will win his w^ay to the ej^cellent condition of 
A.raha^shipJ 

“Gihl pi maharaja samma patiparno Sradhako boti 
hayam dhammam kusalam, pahbajito pi maharaja samma 
patipanno aradhako hoti nayam dhammam kusalam,^ 

It is clear from this pasaage that a householder if he leads a reli- 
gious life may obtain arahatship which is nirvana. The Milinda- 
panho further points out that whosoever has attained, as a lay* 
man, to arahatship, one of the two courses is left to him and 
no other -either that very day he enters the order or be dies 
for, beyond that day he cannot last. ( The Questions of King 
Milinda, II . , p. 96 ). 

“Yo gihi arahattam patto dve v’ assa gatiyo bhavanti, anafinS: 
tasmiih yeva divase pabbajati va parinibbayati va, na so divaso 
sakka atikkametun ti.*’ MiUndapanho, ed. by Trenckner, pp. 264- 
265 ). 

And all they who as laymen, living at home and in the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of sense, realise in themselves the condition 
of Peace, the Supreme Good NirvSna, — all they had in former 
births accomplished their training, laid the foundation, in the 
practice of the thirteen vows, had purified their walk and conduct 
by means of them ; and so now even as laymen, living at home and 
in the enjoyment of the pleasures of sense, do they realise in 
themselves the condition of Peace, the Supreme Good, Nirvana 
( The Questions of King Milinda, 11. , p. 253 ). T. W. Bhys Davids 
and C. A. F. E-hys Davids remark in their introduction to the 
Ps^tika Suttanta that when laymen had experienced the mental 
change called becoming an Arahant, the natural result, under the 
conditions prevailing in Northern India in the 6th or 5th Centuries 
B.C., would be that he would become a Teligieux, and this may have 
been sufdcient reason for such opinions as those expressed in the 
KathSvattbu and the Milinda having, in the course of centuries, 
grown up, (S. B. B. , Vol. IV. , Dialogues of the Buddha, III , pp. 
5-6 ). In the Dhammpada we find that the verse 23 of the 


1 The Quesiions of King Milinda, II., p. 58. ( SBE ). 
? Mihndapanho, Ed. by Trenckner, p. 24S. 
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AppamSdavagga refers to the learned, meditative, steadfast and 
always firm in their determination having obtained nirvSna. The 
verse 226 of the same work mentions that those who are always 
watchful, study day and night and who strive after nirvana, their 
passions will come to an end. The verse 289 refers to a wise and 
well-behaved man who should quickly clear the way leading to 
nirvana. All such verses of the Dhammapada point out that a 
layman or monk may obtain nirvana. 

Another interesting point which should attract our attention 
is whether there be any such precept prescribed for the laity as 
we find prescribed for the monks. A layman with trusting 
heart (pasanna-citto) while leading a household life should observe 
the following precepts** — 

1. panatipataveramanl, avoidance of life slaughter, 

2. AdinnadanaveramanI, abstinence from stealing, 

3. Kamesumicohaoaraveramanl, abstinence from evil conduct 

in respect of sensual pleasures, 

4. musavadS-veramanl, abstinence from speaking falsehood, 

5. sura-meraya-majja-pamadatthanaveramanl, abstinence from 

taking strong, intoxicating and maddening drinks.^ 

It is curious to note that among the ten precepts prescribed for 
regulating the conduct of the Buddhist monks, only five mentioned 
above are meant for the householders. Some are under the impres- 
sion that it is not possible for a householder to observe these 


1. “Yo kbo brShmana pasanna-citto sikkha-padani samSdiyati, — pSpati- 
pata veramapi, adinnSdana veramapi, kSmesu miccharS voramapz, 
musa - vada veramapi, sura - meraya - majja - pamadat^hana 
veramapi — ayarii kho brahmapa yaflfio imaya oa ti — vidhaya yanfia 
- sampadaya solasa — pankkharaya imina ca nicca- danena anu- 
kUla - yanfiena imma ca vihara - danena imehi oa sarapagamanehi 
appatthataro oa appasamarabbhataro ca mahapphalataro oa maha - 
msaiiisataro ca ti.” Kutadanta Sutt-Dlgha JSlik&yaf I. , p. 146; cf. also 
the Sigalovada Sutta of the Plgha Nikaya which is also called th« 
Vtnaj/a ofths Houseman, S. B. B. , Vol. lY. , p. 169. 
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W« are at a loss to understand w'hy the observance erf 
these precepts is not practicable in the case of a householder, 
rather it is difficult for him deeply engrossed in worldly affaiw. 
Surely this is the course of conduct laid down for the ordinary 
Buddhist layman contained in the Gahapativaggas found in the 
various Nikiyas.^ 


i. cf. Introduction to the SSmafifiaphaU Sutta, S, B. B., Vol. II. , p. 63, 
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BY 

GURUGOVINDA CHAKRABARTI, M. a , B. Sc. 

In this paper we shall deal with a few of the typical problems 
of Hindu mathematics which, it is apparent, had their origin in 
practical applications of mathematics to questions of real life. 
But the problems, starting as practical cases, underwent different 
variations in later times for the reason, put in a nutshell by 
Smith, that “ there is an interesting law of book writers that 
most of them would steal from one another without the least 
scruple if they can thinly veil the tbeft ’ As has been pointed 
out by his student Vera Sanford, there is however some justifica- 
tions for it, for no mathematical principle is a monopoly of any 
mathematician,^ The many metamorphoses will also be within 
the scope of each type of our problems. 

The purpose of the study is to show' one of the distinctive 
features of Hindu mathematics. Furthermore, there are certain 
problems which are found to be in common with many nations 
which show an inter-relation amongst ancient peoples that is very 
significant to the students of primitive culture. 

But the materials pertinent to the study of the history of our 
problems are so very limited that it has become practically an 
impossibility to ascertain the time, place and the cause of the 
origin of a problem. In fact we have no work earlier than the 
seventh century which deals with problems although it must at 
the same time be said that there was a regular culture of mathe- 
matics amongst the Hindus from an earlier time. We should 
therefore be strictly cautious in forming our judgments from the 


1 Smith — “ On the origin of certain typical problems American Math, 

Monthly, No. 2, Februaiy 1917, p. 65^ 

2 Vera Sanford — “ The History and significance of certain standard 
problems m Algehray'" Teacher's College, Columbia University, KfW 
York, 1927, p. 79. 
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external evidences as available under the present state of researoli,^^ 
on the relation between two nations, considering J that some of ■ 
them might be apt illustrations of argumeutum sileniio which | 
had led to many accidents in history. As such, some problems S 
which appear to us with a stamp of foreign influence might be \ 
genuine products of Hindu brain without our knowing' of the fact. | 
Some of our remarks are therefore provisional and the excuse | 
still-for completing the theses'is ini the hope that it will attract ! 
the attention of the future workers and save at least some amount | 
of labour of the more successful researcher. J 

The first of these problems, without which an arithmetic of 
to-day, might by some be^ thought to be incomplete and which is : 
likely to retain its honourable' position, as it illustrates a valu- f 
able ' mathematical principle 'is based upon , the reduction of } 
fractional differences. These problems Ito- whose origin and : 
development, I wish to direct special attention, appears first in ' 
definite form in the Trisatika Sridhara ( c. 750 A. D. ) as * a rule f 
of the pole ’ — One-half, lone-sixth and one-twelfth parts of a I 
pole are immersed in water, clay and sand respectively. Two I 
hcuias are visible. Find the height of the pole. ^ It also ^ 
appears in one of the great mathematical classics of India, the ? 
Guritta-sara-samgraha of Mahavira ( c. 850 A. D. V As to the | 
origin of the problem, any one familiar with the Arthasasira of ^ 
Kautilya cannot fail to recognise that it originated in con- < 
neotion with architecture at*- leasts as early as the 4th century B. C. I 
In this work we find a rule included under the “ Construction of I 
Forts that “ in fixing a pillar, six parts are to form its height | 
on the floor, twice as much to be entered into the ground and one- 
fourth for its capital Kaye suspected ^ that the problem ori- I 
ginated on the banks of the river Nile, as if there was no river 
in India. ^ 


1 Math. (3) ziii, p. 211. 

2 Oamta-sara-^samgraha, of MahSvira, Rangacharya’s Ed. p. 7E 

3 Kautilya’s Arthakastra — R. Sham Shastri’s Ed. p. 69. 

4 Bih. Math, (3) xiii, p. 211 , 
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Problems in general, have many variants and the one under 
consideration, is no exception to the rule. One of them most 
interesting and so devised in their effort to make problems repre- 
sent cases that actually happen, was to find the numbers of 
pearls in a necklace which was broken in an amorous struggle. 
The problem appears in Trisatika’^y Gartita-sara-sa'fngraha^ and 
Manoranjanay a commentary of Bhaskara*s Lllavatl where it is 
stated as “ the third part of a necklace of pearls, broken in an 
amorous struggle, fell to the ground, its fifth part rested on the 
couch, the sixth part was saved by the wench and the tenth part 
was taken up by her lover, six pearls remained strung. Say of 
how many pearls the necklace was composed ”, 

Another variant as found in the Ganita-sara-samgraha^ and 
the Ltlavail ^ is “ Out of a swarm of bees, oue-fifth part settled 
on the blossom of Kadamba and one-third on a flower of Silindhri, 
three times the difference of those numbers flew to the bloom of a 
Kutaja. One bee, which remained, hovered and flew about in the 
air, allured at the same moment by the pleasing fragrance of a 
Jasmin and pandanus. Tell me, charming woman, the number 
of bees.’^ 

It is interesting to note that the very same problem has been 
repeated elsewhere in the Lllavati^ with some modification to 
illustrate the principle of assimilation of roots co-efficient, thereby 
transforming the equation from a simple one to a variety of 
quadratic. The problem as it stands in its modified form is : 
“ The square-root of half the number of a swarm of bees is gone 
to a shrub of jasmin and so are eight-ninth of the whole swarm, 
a female is buzzing to one remaining male that is humming 
within a lotus, in which he is confined, having been allured to 

1 Trisatika Ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares . Rule 50. 

2 Rangacharya’s Edition, iv. 17-22. 

3 Colebrook — Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration from the 

Sanskrit of Brahmagupta and Bhas^afa Lond. 1815 ; to be hereafter 
called Oolebrodk^ 

4 iv. 6* 

5 iii. 54. 

6 Colebrook^s Translatioti, LtldPaii 68. 

12 [ Annahi, B. 0« R. ] 
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it by its fragrance at night. Say, lovely woman, the number of 
bees/^ 

The next set of problems as found for the first time in the 
Bakhsali Ms, is that of the forward and backward motions. The 
problem is : “ A boat goes of of a yojana plus less V4 in 
1/3 of of a day, but then it is driven back by the wind of Vs 
of a yojana in 1/8 of 3 days. In what time will it travel one 
hundred and eight yojanas''.^ Mahavira gave the variant “In 
the course of ^’/7 of a day a boat traverses 1/3 of a Krosa. State 
in what time will it have advanced 99 yojanas, thou who hast 
powerful arms in crossing easily the ocean in numbers 

Prithudak Swami ( 864 A. D. ) gives another variant of the 
problem^ ^ — “ A white ant advances 8 barley corns less 1/5 part 
of that amount in a day and returns the 20th part of a finger in 
three days. In what space of time will one, whose progress is 
governed by these rates of advancing and retarding, proceed one 
hundred yojana This problem seems to have originated with 
the Hindus which was taken to Europe by Fibonacci in 1202 A.D., 
who depending upon some Arabic source, did much to make 
known the Hindu arithmetic there. The variant appears in the 
form There is a lion in a well whose depth is 50 palms. 
He climbs 1/7 of a palm daily and slips back 1/9 of a palm. In 
how many days will he get out of a well ? ” 

The next problems that attract our attention are those that 
deal with rate-time-distance. The simplest type of these probleme 
deal with the computation of distance traversed or the time 
required to travel a fixed distance from the observation of a s 
uniform rate of motion. There is in the Bakhsali Ms.^ “ Some- 
thing travels 3 yavas a day. How long will it take to go five 
yojanas''. A similar problem occurs in the Ganiia^sara-samgraha 
of Mahavira^ A la me man walks over 1/4 of a Kro^a together 

1 Kaye’s Ed. of BSkh. Ms. p. 51. 

^ Ganita-sara-samgraha, Loo. cit. V. 23-31. 

3 Colebrook’s Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration, p. 883. 

4 V era Sanford, Loo. cit. p. 63. 

5 Kaye’s Bakh. Ms. p. 37. 

6 Oai^ita-sara-samgrahaf Loo. cit. v. 4. 
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with 1/5 thereof in 71/2 days. Say what ( distance ) he ( goes 
over ) in 3l/5 years ( at this rate )P 

The application of the idea to simplest astronomical problems, 
was another variant of the problem. In the Bakhsali work we 
have two problems ’ : — “ The Sun travels 500,000,000 yojans in 
a day. State with certainty the amount of progress in one 
ghatika.’* The Sun’s chariot is guided by the god Mahoraga 
among the Siddhas and Yidyadharis. The clever scientist says 
that according to the general rule, it travels half a hundred Koti 
in a day and night. Tell me, O best of the calculators, what it 
will go in one muhurta,^ ’ 

** The actual basis of these problems ” supposes Yera Sanford^ 
“ may be traced to the use of pace-scales in the ancient world, 
particularly by Alexander whose official pacers measured the 
distances between towns and villas in mapping his empire/^ 

This suggestion, however, seems to me not to represent the 

true view. Several centuries before Alexander, the idea was 

applied by the Hindus in astronomy. In the Yedanga Jyotisa, 

we have several rules the rationale of which is the “ rate-time- 

distance ** law. For instance we have a rule which gives the 

period, for which the Moon remains in one Naksatra ( asterism ) 

to be 1 day 7 kalas. The rationale of this however is that if in a 

5 years' cycle the Moon passes through 1809 asterisms and if the 

botal number of day in a 5 years’ cycle is 1830, what is the time 

required to traverse 1 Haksatra^ ? Again there is another rule 

where the distance traversed in a particular time is to be found 

out. The rule is to find the place of the Sun on a particular 

[unar day. The rule is P + — ^ . where P means PSrvan 

124 124 

' fortnight ), T stands for Tithi or the lunar day. The rationale 
of the rule is that if in a cycle the Sun traverses 135 Naksatras, 
bhe parvans of the Moon is 124, what is the Naksatra on a parti- 
cular parvan'^ ? 

1 Kaye’s Bakh. Ms. p. 51. 

2 Vera Sanford, Loc. cit. p. 71. 

3 Tedanga Jyotisa, Sudhakara’s Ed. p. 13, 

4 Ibid, p, 22. 
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The more complicated problems based on this principle are 
those that deal with the computation of motions of more than 
one thing. These problems, too, represent practical cases and 
have a history of wide travels. Furthermore, they are interesting 
from the standpoint of scientific mathematics. In its purely 
mathematical form it first appears in the Bakhsali Ms. ( early 
centuries of Christian era ), “ A travel at a certain rate ri for a 
number of days T and then B starts at a daily rate When will 
A and B have travelled equal distances ’ ? ” 

A similar problem is also repeated in the Gariitasara-sarh’- 
graha ® J A certain person travels at the rate of 9 yojanas 
( a day ) and 100 yojanas have already been gone over by him. 
Now, a messenger sent after him, goes at the rate of 13 yojanas 
( a day ). In how many days will this messenger meet ? 

Such problems have been found in China in the “ Arithmetic 
of nine sections ( Srd century B. C. ) as “ A hare runs 100 paces 
ahead of a dog. The latter pursues the former for 250 paces, when 
the two are 30 paces apart. In how many further paces will the 
two come together^ ? 

In Europe it appears, however, among the propositions ad 
Bcuendos jubenes attributed to Alcuin, ( 8th century ) in the form 
of hound pursuing the hare and thereafter it was looked upon as 
one of the stock questions of European mathematics. I have run 
across it in Italian manuscripts of c. 1440, it is in Petzensteiner 's 
work of 1483, Calandri used it in 1491, Pacioli gives it in his 
Suma of 1494, and most of the writers of any prominence in the 
sixteenth century embodied it in their lists so said Smith."^ 

There is another such problem found in the Bakhsali Ms. a 
similar to which appears in Cardan’s practica arithmetics ( 1539 ). 
The Indian problem is A travels at a distance a^ the first day, 
aj + d the second day and so on ; B travels the first day 

4- dg the second day and so on. When will they have travelled 
equal distances® ? ” 

1 Kay«*s Bakh, Ms. p, 43, Art. 83 (i). 

% Oanita-sara-samgraha, vi, 337i/2. 

3 Mikami - Development of mathematics in China and Japan, p, 16 

4 Oa the origin of typical problems, Loo, oit. p. 70, 

5 Kaye’s pakb. Ms. p. 43 Art. 83 (2), 
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Cardanos problem was : “ It is 100 miles from Bloresoe to 
Borne. Four oompanions start from Florence to go to Borne. 
The first goes 1 mile the first day, 2 the second, 3 the next in- 
creasing by a mile each day. The second goes 1 mile the first 
day, 3 the second, 5 the third, increasing by 2 miles a day. The 
3rd goes 2 the first, 4 the second, 6 the third, increasing by 2 miles 
a day. The fourth goes 4 miles the first day, 8 the second, 12 the 
third, increasing by 4 miles each day. If they wish to reach 
Borne together, how many days after the first should each 
start' ? ” 

It has already been pointed out by Vera Sanford that another 
variant was the application of the idea to coniunction of two 
planets, which in India began from Bhaskara I ( 522 A. B. )^ and 
which was discussed by Trenchant, Cardan ahd Vender Hricke in 
the sixteenth century in Europe.^ 

The origin of this type of problems has often been traced to 
Zeno’s paradox. The appearance of the hare problem in the 
“ Nine sections however puts it to an earlier date. But it 
appears that none of the two above mentioned views is correct. 
There is another variant of the problem as to the occurence of the 
new moon. The astronomical cycles, too, involve the idea of 
finding the interval when the Sun and the Moon, starting from 
the same place, will meet again at the same place. These last 
variants were known to the civilised world many centuries 
before Zero s paradox or the “ nine sections The earliest appli- 
cations of these can be traced to the Caldeans and the oldest 
Indian reference is in the Vedanga Jyotisa (1200 B, C. ). 

The next problems that we shall discuss are those on 
progression. The standard illustrations of the jproblems that 
depend on the idea of progression, both arithmetic and geometrical, 
are the problems of gift. Thus for instance, problems on A. P. 
in the Ganita-sdra-samgraha^ “ A certain excellent SrSvaka gave 

1 Vera Sanford, Loc. oit p. 73. 

2 Vera Sanford and others attributed to Brahmagupta ( 628 ) the credit 

for the first application of the idea. But now it is known that it was 
first applied by BhSskara I ( 522 ). 

8 Vera Sanford, Loc. oit. p. 74 & 75. 

4 Qwi^iia-sUra-samgraha, 11, 66, 
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gems in offering to 5 temples ( one after"^another ). Commencing 
the offering with 2 (fgems ) and then increasing ( it successively)* 
by 3 ( gems ) O you 1 who know how to calculate, mention what 
their total number is.’* Exactly similar problems were given by 
Prithudak^ : “ The king bestowed gold continually on venerable - 
priests during three days and ninth part giving one and a half 
( bharas ) with a daily increase, of a quarter. What were the 
mean, the’ last term and the total.’’ 

Another problem was : , “ A man gave his^ son-in-law sixteen”' 
panas the first day, and diminished the presents by two a day. 
If thou be conversant witM progression,'^' say how many had he" 
bestowed when the ninth day was past ® ? ” 

Bhaskara too gives such problems ^ • 

“ A person having given four drammas to priests on the first 
day, proceeded,! my friend, to distribute " daily alms at* a rate 
increasing by five a day. Say quickly how many were given by 
him in half a month.” 


“ A person pve three drammas ” on^ the first day, and con- 
tinued to distribute alms increasing by" two a day and he" thus 

bestowed on the priest three hundred, and sixty drammas/' Say 
quickly In how many days. ” ^ 


The elements of the problem in G. P. are also the same i. e, 
they are also based on gift where however the gift progresses 

r^oTd r* Ira gives? = “ Having first obtained 

gold coins (in some city ) a man goes from' city to city, earning 
everywhere three times. Say how much he will ma£ in til 
eighth city Prithudak Swami gives ® “How much’ is given 
daily^? ^®®*ows six with 'a threefold increase 


In the Lilavaii.^ wp fi-nH * “a 

’ we u nci . A person gave a mendicant a 

1 Colebrook, Loc. cit. p. 290. 

2 Ibid, p. 290. 

3 Ibid. Rulel20ofI,iZauaa 

4 Oanita-sara'Samgraha II, 96-99. 

5 Colebrook, p. 291. 

6 Ibid, translation of Uinvatt, Eule 128. 
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couple of cowry shells first and promised a twofold increase of 
the alms daily. How many niskas does he give in a month ? " 

Similar fproblems" in A. P. based on gi^t is found in Europe in 
the works of the ICth "century and onvsrds. Thus in Clavius 
( 1583 we find : ‘‘ An emperor promises 100 scundi to the last 
of his 20 captains to'^^scale the enemy^s wall, 130 to the one who 
is next to the last, 160 to the one next before that and so on. The 
question is how much did he give in his rewards and how much 
did the first captain give ? 

There is another'’problem''on A. P. found in Prithudak Swami's 
commentary where the prices of the counch shells are progressive 
arithmetically : “ Tell the price of the 7th counch, the first one 
being worth six panas, and the rest increasing by a pana ^ 

After the penetration>f orientafideas in Europe, particularly 
when Hindu mathematics became well-known Buteo ( 1526 ) gave 
a similar problem with a modification to illustrate geometrical 
progression. It may be doubted that the problem of Buteo was 
taken from some lost work on Hindu mathematics or even it 
may be that the Problem of A. P. was borrowed with an 
attempt to conceal the fact of borrowal. 

There is another type of problem in Hindu mathematics often 
used to find the sum of the squares of the natural numbers. Thus 
in Prithudak Swami ^ we find : “ To find the contents of a pile of 
quadrates with period 5. ( Having one at the top and the length 

and breadth increasing by one in each successive layer ) We 
find also in the Gunita-sara-samgralia of Mahavlra^: “There is 
constructed an equilateral quadrilateral structure consisting of 
5 layers. The topmost layer is made up of one brick. O you, 
who know the calculation of mixed problems, tell me how many 
bricks are there ? ” 

China shows itself in the variant given by Chen Huo ( 1011- 
1075 ) who states that the uppermost layer consists of 2 kegs and 

1 Vera Sanford, Loo. cit. 57. 

2 Colebrook, p. 290. 

3 Colebrook, p. 293. 

4 Ga'^ita-safa-saingrahat Ilule 33lV2a 
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the lowest of 12 kegs, there are 11 layers. To find the number of 
kegs* Ans. 649 J 

Another type of problem that pleased the attention of our 
fore-fathers was that of apportionment of shares in proportion to 
capital. In the work of Brahmagupta ( 628 A. D. ) although we 
do not find any problem of this nature, there is however a rule 
by which such problems are to be solved. The rule in question 
is • “ The contributions taken into profit divided by the sum of 
the contributions are the several gains ; or if there be subtractive 
or additive differences into the profit increased or decreased by 
the differences and the product has the corresponding differ- 
ence subtracted or added His commentator Prithudak dictat- 
ed a problem to illustrate the rule. His problem was “ A horse 
was purchased with the principal sums, one &:c. upto nine, 
dealers in partnership and was sold by them for five less than 
five hundred. Tell me, what was each man’s share of the mixt 
amount”.^ Similar problems also occur in the Gariita^sdTa-’Sam- 
graha^ Trisatiha^ and Lllavaiu^ 

The actual basis of these problems may be traced to an univer- 
sal custom, the oldest Indian reference of which is found in the 
ithcenturyB. C. In the Arthasastra of Kautilya, we find a 

direction that “ shares may be allotted in proportion to or 

to the capital invested”.*^ 

Like many other problems, this too touched the eyes of the 
European scholars of the Benaissance period. Fibonacci ( 1202 ) 
of whom we already remarked to have indirectly borrowed from 
some Indian work, gave a typical form of these problems^ ” * 
Two men form a partnership. One contributes 18 pounds, the 
other 25. The profits are 7 pound. What is the share of each ? 


1 Mikami. Development af mathematics in China and Japan, p. 62. 

2 and 3 Colebrook, Loo, oit, p. 288. 

4 O-aij^tta-sara^saThgraha, vi, 86i/2. 

5 Btb. Math, Loc. cit. Art, 93 of Ltlavatu 

6 Colebrook. Loo. cit. Art. 93 of iMavati. 

7 KAiitaly»*s Arthaiastra, Tr. of R. Sham Shastry, p. 209. 

8 Vara Sanford, p. 48. 
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There was another of type problem which may be said to be 
typical to Hindu mathematics. These are problems for arriving 
at certain results in required proportion. This type of problems 
occurs in Trisatika^ ( c^ 750 A. D. ), Ganita-sara-samgraha (850 
A. D. )"and in the LUavatt (1150 A. B. ) I The problem as it 
occurs in the Litavatl is as follows “ If three and a half manas 
of rice may be had for one dramma and eight of kidney beans for 
the like price, take these thirteen cacinis, merchant I and give me 
two parts of rice and one of kidney beans, for we must take a 
hasty meal and depart, since my companions will proceed 
onwards. ” 

We next come to another type of problems which treats of 
arriving at equal amounts of wealth, after mutually exchanging 
any desired amount. These problems can be traced from the 
Bakhsali Ms and are found to have occurred in the Oartita-sdra- 
samgraha and the LUavatt. A typical form is “ One possesses 
seven horses, another nine mules and a third ten camels. Each 
gives one of his animals to each of the others and then their 
possessions become of equal value.^*^ 

Another variant of these problems is on the presentation of 
the gems. The problem in the Gamtarsara-samgrQha is The 
first man had 6 azure blue gems, the second man had 7 emeralds 
and the other— the third man-had 8 diamonds. Each one giving to 
each the value of a single gem, became equal to others What is 
the value of the gem of each variety ? ^ That of LUavaii is : 

“ Four jewellers possessing respectively 8 rubies, 10 sapphires, a 
hundred pearls and five diamonds, presented each from his own 
stock, one a piece to the others in token of regard and gratifi.ca- 
tion at meeting and they thus became owners of stock of 
precisely equal value. Tell me friend, what are the prices of the 
gems respectively. ® 

1 Bih. Math. Loc cit. p. 21?, Art, 38. 

2 Oanxta-sara-samgrahai Loc. cit. Eulo 90V2 aud 9UJ2, 

3 Colebrook, Loc. cit, Lila. 97, Yij. 115. 

4 Eaye’s Ed. of Bakh Ms. p. 41, 

5 Gamta^sara-scmgraha, Loc. cit. Vi. 164. 

6 Colebrook, Loc* cit. 99 of Lllavati 01 111# 
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Problems on Remainder theorems, as it transpires from the 
available evidences, originated with the Chinese. Its earliest 
treatment that can be traced to any Hindu work is in that of 
Aryabhata. In later works it is found in the Ganita-mra-samgraha : 

When divided by 2 the remainder is 1, when by 3 it is 2, when 
by 4 it is 3, when by 5 it is 4. Tell me O friend ! wha the heap is ^ 
Next we find in the Vijaganita of Bhaskara What number is it 
which being divided by six has five for the remainder, or divided 
by fi.ve has a residue of four, or divided by three leaves two ? ^ 

The Chinese problem, the earliest trace of which is found in 
the Sun-Tsu Suan-Ching ( 58-75 A. D. ), is stated as : “ There are 

certain things whose number is unknown. Repeatedly divided 
by 8 the remainder is 2, by 5 the remainder is 3 and by 7 the 
remainder is 2. What will be the number ? ^ 

This chronological sequence, however, speaks of the Chinese 
origin of the problem. But there are some reasons to believe that 
the Chinese obtained the problem from some other sources. Prof. 
Gino Loria rightly points out that the problem lies in the midst of 
a collection of problems, without the slightest indication, that Sun- 
Tsu regards the problem as more interesting or valuable than 
its trivial companions.^ Prof. Mikami, too, shares the same 
opinion. What is this source ? In the absence of any other 
evidence, it may be conjectured that this source must be some lost 
Buddhist work. There are two reasons, however, to support it 
and the first of them is that “ All the subjects treated by Sun-Tsu 
were those that had been given in the “ Arithmetic in nine 
sections , but the problem of indeterminate analysis first appear 
ed in the above in Sun-Tsu. The second reason is embodied in 
the fact that the work contains some such as “ Chang-an and 

Lo-yang and Buddhist works all of which are assuredly of 
no origin of Pre-Chin era, “ but that it was written after Buddhism 
was introduced into China. " ^ 

1 Oamta-sara-SQmgraha, Loc. cit. vi, 1231.^. 

2 Colebrook, Vijaganita, 160, 

3 Mikami’s work, Loo. cifc, p, 33 

^ T to Chinese people”. The ScienHfie 

Monthly, June 1927. 

6 See Mikami’s work, Loo. cit, p. 25. 
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The last problem in Algebra which I shall undertake, to 
investigate the origin of, is based upon the application of in- 
determinate equation to a problem commonly known as that of 
“ Hundred Fowls Problems, bearing the same mathematical 
idea, appear in the Indian mathematical works from the early 
centuries of the Christian era. We >ave, for instance, in the 
BSkhsali work, nearly complete statement and solution to the 
following pair of equations^ : — 

X + y -1- z = 20. 

3x -f 2 / 3 y ►{- 1/22 = 20. 

of which the only solution in positive integers is x = 2, y = 5, 
z = 13. In Mahavira, we find the problem in the following 
forni®:-‘Tigeons are sold at the rate of 5 for 3 (Panas), Barasa birds 
at the rate of 7 for 5 ( Panas ) and peacocks at the rate of 3 for 
9 ( Panas). A certain man was told to bring at these rates 100 
birds for 100 Panas for the amusement of the king^s son and 
was sent to do so. What ( amount) does he give for each ( of the 
various kinds of birds that he buys ) ? ” Bhaskara, too, gave 
exactly the same problem in his Vijaga't}ita? 

In china the problem was given by Chang-Chin-Chien ( 6th 
century A. D. ).^ About 900 A D. it was pretty fully treated by 
Abu-Kamel ^1-Misri who gives some six problems, varying from 
three to five terms and attempts to find all the integral solutions.® 
In Europe, the problem made its appearance for the first time in 
the 8th century and was given by Alcuin.® 

As to the origin of the problem. Prof. Smith’s suggestion that 
‘‘ the problem originated in the East deserves appreciation. 
Bub his suggestion that the problem found its way into India 
from China, seems to be another apt illustration of argumerdum 


1 Kaye’s Ed. of Bakh. p. 42, i rt. 80. 

2 Oanita-sara-sarhgraha, vi. 152. 

5 Colebrook, Log, oit. Vijaganita^ 158. 

See Mikami’s work, Log cit, p. 43. 

5 See Dickson. Theory of numbers II. p. 77, 

6 Vera Sanford, Log. cit. p. 93. 

7 — ffistory of Math. II, 586, 
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ex Bilmtio. True it is, we have no direct evidence to show that 
the problem is of Indian origin by* establishing the priority of its 
appearance in India, except the solution of similar problems in 
the Bakhsali Ms, which is believed with good reasons by autho- 
rities like Hoernle ’ and Dr. Datta ^ to be a work of the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The problem, on the other hand, 
with its solution occurs in such a way that the Chinese do not 
appear to have understood the mystery of the analysis of this kind, 
This strongly suggests that they obtained the problem with its 
solution from some other source. The determination of this 
source would he an important piece of work and what I can point 
out in this connection is that earlier than the sixth century it 
were the Hindus only that arrived at a general solution of the 
linear indeterminate equation.^ 

In Geometry, there are certain problems whose place and time 
of origin, we cannot ascertain today. But the fact of their appear- 
ance in the works of Prithudak and Mahavira who lived at the 
same time, but in parts of India widely seperated from each other 
show that they were ancient problems and became typical to 
Hindu mathematics by ninth century- These problems are •• — 

1. What Js the area of an isosceles triangle the base qf 
which is 10 aud the sides 13 ? ^ 

2. What is the area of a scalene triangle, the base of which 
is 14 and the sides 13 + 15 

3. From a tree 100 cubits high, an ape descended and went to 
a pond 200 cubit distant, while another ape vaulting to some 
height off the tree proceeded with velocity diagonally to the same 
spot. If the space travelled by them be equal, tell me quickly 

1 Ind, Antiq^ xvii, p, 36. 

% Bskh. Math. Bull. Cal, Math. Soc. sxi. p. 57. Reprint, p. 57. 

3 AryahhaHyam Ganitapada, Verses 33-34, 

4 Colebrook, Loc, cit. p. 295, Gantta-sara-samgraha, vn* 52. 

5 Coletrobk, Loc. cit. p, 295, comp. Trisgtika, Sndbakara's Edition, 81 
Qanila-sara-^afiigraha, yii, fO, $3, 
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learned man, the height of the leap, if thou have diligently 
studied calculation. 

Three other problems are found to have occurred in Prithudak 
Swami^s commentary and Sridhara's Trisatika. These problems 
also seem to be typical to Hindu mathematics. These are : — 

1. What is the area of a quadrilateral having three equal sides 
25 and base 39 ? ^ 

2. What is the area of a quadrilateral with two equal sides 
thirteen, base fourteen and summit four ? ^ 

3. Tell the gross area of a trapezium, of which the base is 
sixty, the summit twenty-five and the fifty -two and thirty- 
nine. ^ 

Two other problems in Geometry, on the miscalled Pythago- 
rean theorem, highly speaks of India’s cultural relation with 
her neighbour China. These tv/o problems are : — 

1. If a bamboo, measuring 32 cubit and standing upon a level 
ground, be broken in one place, by a force of the wind, and the tip 
of it meet the ground at 16 cubit, say mathematician, at how 
many cubits from the root is it broken ? ^ 

2. In a certain lake with ruddy geese and cranes, the tip of a 
bud of lotus was seen a span above the surface of the water. 
Forced by the wind, it gradually advanced and was submerged at 
the distance of two cubits. Compute quickly, mathematician, the 
depth of water.® 


1 Colebrook, Loc. cit. see 155 of Lilavatz, 39 of Brahmagupta ( Problem 

given by the com. ). Gamta-sara-samgraha, vii, 190V2 - 2O0V2. 

2 Colebrook, p. 296, TrisaHka, Sudhakara’s Ed. Ex. 79. 

3 Ibid. p. 296. Ibid. Ex. 78 

4 Ibid. Ibid. Ex. 80. 

5 Colebrook, Loo. cit. 148 of Lilavati. Art 41 of Brahmagupta. (The 

Problem is given by commentator ). Ganifa-sara-saTkgraha, vii, 192^2. 
Mikamis work, Loo. cit, p. 23 

6 Colebrook, Loo. cit. 153 of Lilavatl, 41 of Brahmagupta (commentator s 

note ), Mikami’s work, p. 22, 
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These problems are found to have appeared in China in the 
third century B. 0. in the Chiu-Chang Suan-Shu which seem to 
speak of a Chinese influence on Hindu mathematics. But I have 
elsewhere’ shown that it does not seem that the Indian borrowed 
only one problem (this one) from the Chinese which if it be 
true, would be the only instance of Indian indebtedness to China 
in a cultural relation of these two nations extending over such a 
long period and in so varied branches of learning. 


1 Self- “ Relation of Hindu and Chinese mathematics.** — A typed copy 
is preserved in the Controller’s ofhce, o. u. ( Thesis to which tjje 
Crjiif&th’s Memorial Prize was adjudged ). 



NAGAEA APABHRAMSA AND NAGARI SCRIPT 


BY 

PROF. N. B. DlVATIA, B. A. 

The March and April numbers of this year’s Indian Antiquary 
contain an extremely interesting and enlightening article on '‘The 
Nagar Brahmins and the Bengal Kayasthas ^ , contributed by Dr. 
Devadatta R. Bhandarkar. There are two incidental statements in 
that article which at once arrest attention and challenge inquiry. 
They are as under : — 

(a) “He (i. e. Hemacandra) not only mentions, but also de- 
scribes and illustrates, Nagara Apabhramsa,^’ { Ind. Ant. 
April 1933, p. 66 ) 

( b ) “As a matter of fact, the Nagara Brahmanas to this day use 
the Nagari script though they live in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, surrounded by people who employ nothing but 
the Gujarati character for their vernacular. ( Ibid, p. 67 ) 

I shall take up ( b ) first, it being compartively a smaller issue. 
Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar regards this as a mcst noteworthy fact; and 
so it would be. But is it a fact at all ? To me who am a Nagara of 
Ahmedabad and for over half a century in permanent touch with 
the Nagaras of Gujarat and Kathiavad, the statement comes quite 
as news to me. On reading it I rubbed my eyes more than once, 
questioned several Nagaras of Gujarat and Kathiavad and they all 
expressed unqualified surprise at the statement. I have with me 
my father’s writing in letters, diaries, manuscripts of his works 
etc. ; they are all in current Gujarati script. This would carry 
us back to over a century (my father died in 1886 at the age of 63). 
The experience of the other members of my community must be 
similar. [I may state incidentally that during Persian influence 
from Delhi there were Nagaras of Ahmedabad who wrote the gayatrl 
mantra ( W* etc.) in the Persian script! ] If Dr. 

Bhandarkar received occasional letters in Devanagari character 
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written by correspondents from G-niarat Kathiavad, for instance 
persons like the late Yallabhaji Haridafcta Acarya of Junagadh, 
who may have used that script in the hope of being understood by 
a Maratha Brahmana, it would be dangerous to generalize on such 
meagre data. If Dr. Bhandarkar has any extensive evidence on 
this point I should be delighted to know it. For a greater issue de- 
pends on the correct answer on this point : viz. That the name Nagari 
Script was given to it because the ISTagara Brahmanas used it. I do 
not forget the proper value of the several facts advanced by Dr. 
Bhandarkar as to the existence of the name hlagarl for the script 
through several centuries, even since the time when, in the middle 
of the fifth century, the Jain religious work, ISTandi-Sutra was 
written, - which includes ISTagari as one of the eighteen scripts 
learned by the Tirfchamkara Esabhadeva. But to connect this 
mention with the Nagara Caste involves an unwarranted jump. I 
would only ask one question : what about the name, Devanagari ion 
the script ? Whence came the first member, Deva, in this com- 
pound ? And how do we connect it with ths FTagara Caste ? May not 
the name Nagarl have been but a natural abbreviation of the term, 
Devanagarl ? Sastri Yrajalala Kalidasa consistently calls the script 
Bevanagari not Devanagarl in his Gujarati-Bhasa-no-Itihdsa ( pp. 
69 ff ) written in 1866 A. D. 'Not being at all acquainted with 
English he could not have mistaken the na ( in English ) for na 
( in English ), This is not without a significance of its own. 

It seems that Dr. Bhandarkar s basis for his statement is, after 
all, an earlier assertion ( more or less unwarranted ) made by Sir 
George Grierson. Thus, Sir George in the L. S. 1. voL IX, Ft. 
II, p. 327, n. 2, says ; “At the present day, they ( i. e. the Nagaras ) 

employ the Xagarl and not the Gujarati character for their 
writings. ” 

Again at p. 338 ( para 4 ) of the same work Sir George says 

“Two alphabets are employed for writing Gujarati. One is 
the ordinary Devanagarl. It is not much used now-a-days. except 
y special tribes, such as the Nagara Brahmams, but the first printed 
Gujarati books were in that character. The other script is known 
fts the Gu 3 arati alphabet, and is the one in general use, 
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Once again, at p. 3*^8 in introducing a specimen of what he 
[uaintly calls ISIagarl-Gujarati^’ ( a dialect which does not really 
iiist ) , he repeats the assertion thus •* 

“At the present day they employ the Devanagarl, and not the 
Sl-ujarati character, as will be seen from the specimen annexed. '' 

The specimen is printed ( probably as received ) in Devanagarl. 
'he locus for this so-called ITagarl Gujarati is given at the top of 
he specimen as “Bombay Town and Island.” Such a locus for 
his specimen is really strange. Evidently someone, for reasons 
est known to himself, sent this specimen written in this character, 
repeat with all the emphasis I can command that to me, a ITagara 
live and with over 70 years behind me, this assertion, which gains 
othing by repetition, is entirely opposed to facts. I may incidental- 
^ mention that the first printed Gujarati books were printed in 
)evanagarl under certain special circumstances which it would 
0 needless to dilate upon. 

Another little' point : Dr. Bhandarkar relies mainly on the article 
a “ The hTagars and Nagari Alphabet^’ ( J. A, S. B., LXV, Ft. 1. 
p. 114 ) by Babu Nagendra Nath Yasu. I shall have to deal 
ith an important point in that article soon below. Here I 
ould touch one of Mr. Yasu *s statements extracted from that 
rticle by Mr. Manshankar P. Mehta in his Gujarati booklet on 
^acjarotpatti. Referring to p. 124 of that article he tells us that 
any Nagara Brahmanas have been now settled in many parts of 
10 Deccan and they even now write their religious hooks in Nagari 
nipt. Well, what of that^^' Religious books, presumably 
L Sanskrit language, would naturally be found written in 
agarl character. Facts of this nature can render very little 
dp in drawing the required inference. A similar remark would 
)ply to Dr. Bhandarkar 's observation based on the fact that the 
ligioushooks of certain Bengal Mahomedans were written in 
agari character ( p. 67 of Ind, Ant. April 1932 ). 

I may ask one question before 1 take leave of this part of my 
tide : Sir George Grierson (L. S. 1. Yol. IX pt. II. p. 338 ) men- 
3ns the XaithI script in vogue all over Northern India and says 
Lat the Gujarati script closely resembles it. ( The plates 1. 2 , 3, 

14 [ Annals, B. O. R. .1 1 
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in the article on Modern Indian Vernaculars at the end of this 
April number of Ind . Ant clearly shows this rasemblance, which 
is more or less close ). If this was named after the Kayastha, as 
presumably it was, and if the Kayasthas, as so well demonstrated 
by Dr, Bhandarkar, were Nagaras, — why should the name Nagarl 
given to the balabodha script be related to the ISTagaras? Nay, 
KaithI script would really have been the script taken along by 
the Nagaras with them as human nature’s daily food — and not the 
Nagarl which naturally would be reserved for occasional use. 

It is high time now fox taking up the first issue ( a ). 

Well, who really started the myth that Hemacandra treated 
Nagara Apabhram§a in his grammar? Ever since I saw Sir 
George Grierson’s statements, scattered incidentally over several 
places, in this connection, I have been wondering what authority 
Sir George had for stating that Hemacandra treated Nagara 
Apabhramsa. Here are his statements- 

( 1 ) “ This (i. e. the Nagara form of Saurasena Apabhramsa) 
was the Apabhramsa with which the grammarian Hema- 
candra ( fl. 12th century A. D. ) was acquainted, and 
which be made the basis of his work on that language.” 
( L. S. I vol. IX, pi II p, 327 ) 

(2) ‘'The close connection of this old Gujarati with the 
Gurjara Apabhraihsa of the Prakrit Grammarians is 
remarkable.” ( Article on the Mugdhavabodha Mauktika 
( sic? Auktika ) in J. R. A. S., 1902 p. 537 ff reproduced 
bodily in L. S. I vol. IX pi II, pp. 353-364 ( This sen- 
tence is found in the opening paragraph of the article ). 

( 3 ) In his chapter on Language in the Census oj India Pepott 
( vol. I pt. I chap.YIL 503, p, 305 ) he calls Gaurjarl 
a dialect of Nagara Apabhramsa parent of modern 
Gujarati. 


Now, Hemacandra has nowhere in his Siddha Hemacandra 
( Prakrit Section ) called his Apabhramsa by the name JStd^ara 
Apabhramsa. It is therefore not easy to understand Sir George’s 
ftatement noted in ( 1 ) above. The earliest Grammarian who 
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has spoken of Ndgara and Upanagara as branches of Apabhrafrda 
is Markandeya ( flourished at the earliest about the middle of the 
15th century after Hemacandra ^ see my Gujarati Language and 
Literature voL I p. 261 ). In the opening portion of the first Tada 
of his Prakrta Sarva^va^ Markandeya says * — - 

7* ?rnTn ^ sr^r: \ 

And at the close of his eighteenth Pada he shows this omnibus 
inclusion by enumerating about twenty various dialects of which 
Gaurjari is one. 

I say Markandeya was the earliest grammarian to give' the 
name Nagara to his Apabhrarhsa, because he has not been pre- 
ceded by any other in this statement, so far as can he ascertained. 
True, Eamasarman ( TarkavSgl^a ) agrees word for word with 
Markandeya in his account of the minor Apabhrarhsas. But, as 
Sir George, in his private letter to me, dated 8th December 1924 
states the date of Eamasarman is unknown ( to him ). He adds 

“ Either Markandeya copied from him or else copied from an 
earlier writer ( ? Lahkesvara ), for the account of the minor 
ApabhrarhSa dialects in their two works is almost word for 
word the same. 

However, in view of the uncertainty of Eamasarman ^s date, 
and certain internal indications, to be stated later on, that 
Markandeya probably preceded Eamasarman, Markandeya may 
be regarded as the earliest grammarian of known date who 
spoke of and treated Nag ara Apabhramsa. In any case Hema- 
candra cannot be connected with that name ( Nagara ) for his 
Apahhram^a. Laksmldhara who, in spite of the variation in the 
arrangement of his Sulfas in his Sadbhasacandrika; virtually 
follows Hemacandra's grammar, speaks of Apahhrarb^a, pure 
and simple, — not Nagara Apabhramsa. I shall later on show 
that Laksmldhara preceded Markandeya. The date accepted by 
me for Markandeya is merely tentative and simply marks the 
earliest limit. Sir George Grierson, in his letter referred to a 
little while ago, supports this view. He says there i — 
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About the date of Markandeya, I have always admitted that 
it is doubtful. At present, it all depends on the date of 
Raja Vira Mukundadeva of Orissa. The best known king 
of that name flourished about 1664, but there were others of 
the same name. I am, however, inclined to think that 
Markandeya cannot have lived many centuries ago, for his 
village, Birapratapapura or Birapura is well-known, and 
there is a field there still associated with his name. *’ 

Rama^arman, it is true, mentions and treats Nagara, Vraca^a 
and Upandgara varieties of Apabhramsa in almost the same way 
as Markandeya ( see the Apabhramsa Btahaka Ind. Ant. 1923, 
pp. 2, 3, 4 ). But as we noted above the date of Rama^arman is 
unknown; and thus it is difficult to dogmatize whether he 
preceded, or followed Markandeya, or whether both were con- 
temporaries, I shall give reasons later on for the view that 
Rama^arman followed Markandeya. There is, however, a decided- 
ly earlier grammarian, Kramadl^vara ( 1300 A. D. according to 
Dr. Belvalkar ) who, just incidentally mentions Nagara and Upa- 
nagara ; i. e. less than two centuries after Heinacandra these dia- 
lects were known in some parts of India. But a regular treatment 
of these seems to have been left to Markandeya at least a century 
and a half later, if we accept his earliest date 1450 A. D. Thus, 
my contention that Markandeya is the earliest grammarian who 
mentions and treats Nagara Apabhramta stands. 

But Dr. Devadatfca takes us far back to 1150 A. D. and accept- 
ing Nagendra Natha Vasu’s views, places ^esa Nrsna in that date 
and states that he, Sesa Ersna, enumerated 27 Apabhram^as two 
out of which were Nagara and Upandgara. ( Ind. Ant. April 1932 
p. 66 ). [ Dr. Devadatta puts the weight of Sir George Grierson’s 
authority in the scale in his favour hy referring us to Sir George^s 
statement at p. 152 of Ind. Ant. Yol. XL. All I find there is 
that Sir George calls K X. Yasu’s article interesting without com- 
mitting himself to any view about Sesa Krsna, and he again dwells 
on his obsession that Xagaras even now write in Nagari script.] I 
shall soon below show that Dr. Devadatta's reliance on JSTagendra 
Xatha Yasu’s date (1150 A, D. ) for Sesa Krsna is but a case of 
dependence on a very fragile reed. But Dr. Devadatta Bhandar- 
kar’s next step is not easy to understand : He states 
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“In the same period ( as Sesa Krsna) lived Hemacandra. He 
not only mentions, but also describes and illustrates the Nagara 
Apahhramsa. ( Ind. Ant. April 1932 p. 66 ), 

In his foot-note Dr. Devadatta Bhandarkar cites as his author- 
ity for this statement, Sir George Grierson^s L. S, I. vol, IX 
pt. II p. 327. I have already at the outset of my examination of 
this issue ( a) questioned the correctness of this statement of Sir 
George, for, I repeat emphatically, Hemacandra has nowhere men- 
tioned, described or illustrated hi agara Apabhramsa ; or, to put it 
more accurately, Hemacandra has nowhere given to the Apa- 
bhramsa of his grammar the name Nagara. 

But, curiously enough, to this specific reliance on Sir George 
Grierson’s statement, Dr. Bhandarkar adds, by a subtle implication 
which can hardly be called a logical inference or even corollary, 
a hint that Hemacandra and Sesa Krsna dealt with Nagara Apa- 
bhramsa as a subject known commonly to both by some curious 
mental influence. Anyhow if we can show that this reliance on 
Nagendra Natha Vasu for the date of Sesa Krsna is futile, the whole 
fabric is bound to tumble down. Well, then, what is Nagendra 
Nath ^^asu’s authority for 1150 A. n. as the date of Sesa Krsna? 

In his article entitled “ Nagaras and Nagarl Alphabet ” { J. A. 
S. Beng. vol. LXV, 1896 A. D.) — to which Dr. Devadatta Bhandar- 
kar refers at page 66 of his article as his authority, Nagendra 
Nath Vasu states as under- — 

P. 116. “ About 750 years ago Pandit Sesa Krsna thus gives 
an account of different languages in his PraJcria Candrika * — 

( Here follows a list of 27 Apabhram^a dialects which includes 
TJpandgara and Nagara). It is clear from the above slckas that 
like the Maharastrl, SaurasenI, See. which derived their names 
from the provinces or their people, the corrupt forms of languages, 
viz. Nagara, Upandgara and Paiva were current in some part of 
the country whose name they bear. 

Foot-note to this is important. It runs thus? — 

“Also known under the name of Krsna Pandit, son of Narasimha, 
isprung in the Sesa Vaihsa. According to Dr. Bhandarkar th^ 
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probable date of Ratnacandra nephew of Sesa Krsna is about 
1150 A. D. (R. G-. Bhandarkar 's Report of Sanskrit Mss. 1883-84, 
p. 59 ). 

Now on looking up Dr. Bhandarkar Report relied on by Mr. 
Vasu, what do I find at p. 59 and p. 60? Dr. Bhandarkar 
computes that — 

( a ) A great grandson of Ramacandra lived in 1527 A. D, 

( b ) Therefore Ramacandra himself must have lived about 
1450 A. D. 

The genealogy worked out is as under:™ 

Ananta 

I 

Nrsimha 


Gopala Krsna 


Nrsimha 1, Ramacandra 

1 I 

Krsna 2. Nrsirhba 

^ ' 1 

I ‘ > 

Ramesvara Naganatha 3, Vitthala 

(?) 

Out of these repetitions of names, one thing which stands out 
clearly is that Ramacandra^s uncle is not Sesa Krsna ; and that 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar does not give 1150 A.D. but 1450 A D. as 
the date of Ramacandra. Of the two ISfrsi'ihha sufa Krsnas one 
would be Ramacandra^s lather, the other his nephew. In either 
case they ( Krsna and Ramacandra) would not be three centuries 
apart. How and whence, in the face of 1450 A. D. for Rtoacandra, 
did Nagendra Kath get 1150 a. D. for ( Sesa Krsna ) the nephew, 
(3-056 A. P. year of JSf. N. Yasu^s paper ~ 1900 ; 1900 min^s 750 
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=1150 A. D.)» it is beyond me to conjecture even. And, besides, no- 
where in these pages 59-60 does Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar give Sesa 
as the family name of any of the members in this genealogical 
tree» However, curiously enough, the Ms. IT. IJ. in Appedix III 
of the report ( which contains the work of Ramacandra viz. 
Prakriya Kaumudl) is by a Ms. VV, Rasamanjari and 

its commentary, the latter being written by Sesa Cintamani, son 
of Sesa Hrsimha. In fact this is where we find the Sesa 
family and Hrsirhha as the father of one Cintamani. It 
seems that number 1 2 3 are the names for us, that number 2 had, 
besides Yittbala, two other sons Cintamani and Krsna, and that 
Dr* Bhandarkar ’s genealogy given at p. 59 of his report was of 
the Sesa family ; it is only difficult to guess why the prasdsti from 
which the family tree was constructed omitted the Varna name. 
It is possible, and I hope permissible, to combine this family tree 
with another, to be presented later on very soon, and place 
Cintamani and Krsna therefrom as brothers of Vitthala (no. 3) 
in the above tree. 

For, we need no longer wander in the wilds of conjecture. We 
have conclusive evidence about the date of Sesa Krsna. If Dr. 
Devadatta Bhandarkar had referred to the Chronological con- 
spectus placed in the paper pocket of the co\^er of Dr. S. K. Bek 
valkar’s valuable work “Systems of Sanskrit Grammar’* , he would 
have seen Sesa Krsna placed in 1600-1650 A. n. This is not the 
conclusive evidence which I mean. It is found in an enlightening, 
lucid, and well arranged article, entitled “ The Sesas of Benares” 
written by S. P. V. Ranganatha SvamI in Ind. Ant. November 1912 
vol. XLI pp. 245 ff. I shall take only salient and pertinent matter 
therefrom 


The family-tree constructed from the Sukti-RatndJcara of Sesa 
Narayana is as below 
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Ramacandra 

! 

Narasimha 3 


Krsna 1 Cintamani 3 


Vlre^vara Narayana 


Purusotfcama Cakrapani 

I 

Gopinatha 

Rama 

( Notes i — ( a ) To 1 &:-2 ( Krsna & Cintamani ) I add Vitthala by 
combining with the tree giyen in Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 
as already stated above. 

(b) Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar assigns the date 1450 A. D. to Rama- 
candra. Ranganatha Svami's article states that 3SrrsinQha( No. 3 ) 
belongs to the first half of the sixteenth century ( i. e. about 1550 
A. D.) A span of something about one century between father and 
son would seem too big. Dr- R. G. Bhandarkar ’s date is infer- 
ential, and we can adjust the difference by shifting the dates a 
decade or two at each end. However, this process may prove 
defective after all. 

Works of S'esa Krsna 

Ranganatha Svami gives a list of 10 or 11 works of Sesa Krsna, 
out of which the following three are noteworthy for our purpose * 

(a) A commemtary on his grandfather 's 

Note I This establishes a link between Dr. R. G, Bhandarkar 's 
tree and Ranganatha Svami’s tree, enabling us to add Vitthala 's 
name among the sons of Nrsimha-, as Vitthala wrote 
as his commentary on Ramacandra^s work. 

(b) A grammar in metre of what EangasvamI 
terms the Jaina Prakrit dialects. 
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ITote — The cllolect, Prakrit, the first of the six is tenocd 
in iliis work and it does not treat of Ai^abbramsa as it is an un- 
important dialect ; He says 

i 

And at the end of work^he tells us * 

Thus he brushes away Apabhramsa as negligible on these 
grounds • 

But Hagendra Hatha A^asu has quoted the list of 21 dialects 
given ( as he believes ) by Sesa Krsna in his work, wherein he in** 
dudes Hagara and Upanagara as varieties of Apabhramsa. 

( c ) — A play. 

This furnishes conclusive clue to the date of Sesa Krsna. 
Tjiis play Ho. 6 in the Kdiyamaia series, shows in the STitr ad harass 
prologue (i?msiaz/a7za ) that Sesa Krsna was a contemporary of 
Giridhara, son of Raja Todarmal, the finance minister of Akbar 
the Great, fla^a Todarmal died m 1586 A. D. ; so bis son, argues 
Rangasvarni, must have lived in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Sesa Kisna thus flourished in the beginning of the 
seventeeth century. 

How in the face of this clear evidence, can anyone seriously 
accept the unwarranted date, 1150 A. D. ? Ihe range between 
1150 and 1625 is so wide that we cannot conceive any element of 
reconciliation. However let us try to be accurate. The foclnote 
at the beginning of the play says * — 

And on this basis the tippaia-'^Atei says that^ the author flou* 
rished in Akbar ’s time in the latter half ot the sixteenth century 
A. D. But in the prastavana itself the ISutradhara informs the haft 
alter stating who Giridhara is, 

t5 [, Annals, B. O. B. X. ] 
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^ ^rsi^frT5iwf;?T i 

S®fiiTii^5Wn%Tro^tTfnr: 

:tt 3^ %^rsn?ri5r^iiT?w§HT cT??r ar^m^^rir 
f^R[5T3rerrrT3Tirr5f^?nT5fnr ^fsrwf ‘ > 

which would show that Giridharl ordered, — not the composition, 
hut — the performance of Kamsavadham. 

Nevertheless the formalities of a play’s prastavana will explain 
the apparent discrepancy, and we can take it that the composi- 
tion was necessarily the result of an invitation from Giridharl; 
or at any rate the composition could not be very much earlier 
than the performance. But once again there is another difficulty 
in date-fixing. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar ’s Report p. 60 mentions 
an unquestioned date, 1527 A. D. ( 1583 V. S ) as the year in which 
a great grandson of Ramacandra copied Praknya Kaumudi of 
Ramacandra. Thus Krsna, an uncle of this great grandson, 
could not have lived 60 years after the year of that copy. Some 
sort of adjustment will be necessary by assuming that Giridhara 
ordered the play a good deal before Todarmal's death in 

1586 A. D. Thus Sesa Krsna may have composed the play, say 
somewhere about the last quarter of the 16th century ; uncle and 
nephew could very well be contemporaries, and longevity may easi- 

o^f ri’Vf “ay accept the last quarter 

of the sixteenth century or the first quarter of the seventeenth 

century as the period when Sesa Ersna flourished. Thus the fix- 
ing of such an early date as 1150 A. d. for Sesa Krsna and his 

out ofT? oL f Upanagara as varieties 

out of 27 ones of Apabhramsa falls to the ground. 

Geotrr?!? statement, a virtual reproduction of Sir 

g Grierson s statements, made by Dr. Devadatta Bhandarkar 
may be noted and examined He says ( page 66 of his artictr) 

which they ( i. e. the Nagara Brahmanas ) write, 
IS true, IS ordinary Gujarati, with a slightly greater use of 

Nevertheless, they are said to have a dialect of their own called 
Nagarl Gujarati.” For the statement in quotation marks he refers 
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us to Sir George's Linguistic Survey, Vol. IX, Pt.'II, p, 378. This is 
all entirely news to me, a Nagara myself. Por, there is nothing 
like JSTagari Gujarati so far as I have^known, and the specimen of 
XSgari Gujarati given by Sir George at p. 378 carries with it no 
linguistic or dialectic features peculiar to the Xagars. Sir George 
obtained for his work a translation of an extract from the story of 
the Prodigal Son from some one in the office of the Collector of 
Customs. Bombay and located, unwarrantedly, the Xagara dialect 
in Bombay town and Island, which in no sense is a Xagara 
location. I need not quote the passage, for Sir George virtually 
gives his case away when he says at the same page, ( after stating 
that the Xagaras are said to have a dialect of their own called 
Xagari Gujarati ) : — 

“But their language is ordinary Gujarati with a slightly 
greater use of Sanskrit words than is met with in the Gujarati of 
other castes'* (This, by the way, is like the definiton 
in Markandeya’s omnibus list of dialects. ) 

There are, no doubt a few formal peculiarities in the speech of 
Nagaras in a few localities e. g. Karnall on the banks of the 
Narmada, Surat ( where they are fast dying out ) and Benares ; 
they are such forms as for ( future, 1st pers. plural ); — 
for ( ^ ( present tense, 2nd pers., singular ), con- 
fined to Charotar, which again is disappearing, and a few others. 
But, one swallow does not make a summer, such stray features 
do not make a dialect. 

Having fairly well fixed the location of JSJdgara and Upor 
nagara in the several grammatical works, let us attempt their rela- 
tive positions. I shall at first apply two tests • — 

( a ) The mention, or treatment, of Nagara and Upa- 
ndgara ; 

( b ) The recognition of certain special Apabhraih^a 
peculiarities. 

I give a list of grammarians for easy reference : — 


1 . ( V ) Vararuci 1st quarter of the 4th Century B. C. 

2. (H) Hem^-candra 1112 A. D, Apabhramsa grammar 
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3. ( L ) Laksmidhara 

4. (Kv) Kramadisvara 

5. (Mk) Markandeya 

6. (H) Eamasarman 3 

7. ( S ) Sesa Krsna 


Early part of 13th Century A, b, 
1300 A. D. or later 

1450 A D* or later 

1576 A. D. or thereabouts. 


Before proceeding further, let us try and verify the dates of 
the above writers. Vararuoih date is fairly trustworthy, as given 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, who at p. 301 of his Wilson Pnilological 
Lectures, accepts the popular tradition which refers Ratyayana 
to the period of the Nandas, i. e- to about the first quarter of the 
fourth century B. C. Dr. Belvalkar practically assigns him to this 
date. 


Hemacandra*s date is undoubted. He was born in 1145 V S. 
( = 1089 A, D. ) and died in Y. S. ( == 1173 A D ), Yra-alal 
Ealidas Sastrl, in his Gnjaraii Bhasa-no Ilihasa (p. 40) tells us that 
Hemacandra wrote his grammar of Apabhramsa in Y. S 110)8 
( = 1112 A. D. ). 

Laksmidhara — K. R Trivedi ( p. 17 of his Introduction to the 
( Sadbhasacandrika) assigns ( L) to somewhere before 1532 A. B. 

His line of reasoning is this : 

“Kumara Svamin, son of Mallinatha, quotes Laksmidhara. 
Mallinatha flourished in the sixteenth century; for one of his verses 
occurs in an inscription of A. D. 1532. This makes Laksmidhara 
a contemporary of Mallinatha. ” 

How’ I cannot grasp. Assuming that the verse in ilie 
inscription is a sure index, all one can say is that Mallinatha 
flourished before 1532, not necessarily in the 16th century. Yor 
is it quite clear why, because Mallinatha ’s son quotes (L), he (L) 
was the father’s contemporary. 

If we reject K. R Trivedi’s date for (L) and assign the 
thirteenth century to him, we get oyer the anomaly created by 
the fact that (Kr) mentions ( ever so much as incidentally ) the 
dialects, A agara and Upanagara, while (L) strictly adheres to (H 
in his utter silence regarding the two dialects. For (L) follows 
(H) almost religiously except in a few variations and differencf 
in arrangement. (L) reproduces, though with a varying develup 
ment, (H)’s erroneous views ; thus ^ — 
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1. (H') has as an adssa for ^ with sr as an upasarga when 

the sense is (sufficiency) ( ^: q-^TTHT YIII iv. 390 ; 

in Siddha Ileniacandf a ), The instance given is STfir ?TTf . 

hTow really is from ( srrurfk ). Gujarati It has 

nothing to do with sr H- I need not discuss the error at length. 

I have done so in GLL, voL II, pp. 32-33, pp. 132-3 *, which will 
soon be out. Now (L) has followed the error but turned into 

( III. iv. 58 ; ). 

2. Again (H) imagines that ft is the ablative suffix: in the 

case of certain pronouns *, his instances being and 

the like ( see his VIII. iv. 355 ). As a matter of fact the ft is the 
locative suffix and fT^rT‘3' ( = ) conveys the ablative idea. 

I have discussed the question at great length in my article on 
“ The Ablative Termination in Gujarati'* ( Sir Asutosh Mukerjee 
Silver Jubilee, voL III, pp 656 ffi ). Laksmidhara has altered the 
ft to and dropped the of (H) in his sutra III. iv. 20 (p. 268), 

a reduction which wipes off the element of copying. His instance 
is not K. P. Trivedi ( Appendix p. 148 ) compares 

this f with H*s ft. Could (L)’s i: be a mislection for ft especially 
as f is given for gen. plur. in III. iv. 10 ? 

K. P. Trivedi makes ( L ) contemporary with Mallinatha. 
Asa matter of fact Mallinatha flourished in the early part of the 
thirteenth century A D. Mahle Duff ( page 189 ) speaks of V. S 1298 
( = 1242 A. D ) as the year in which Narahari, son of Mallinatha 
was born, and refers us to Peterson^s first Report of Sanskrit Mss. 
p. 25, where we find the parentage of Narahari ( viz. Ramesvara 
of Vatsa Gotra father of Narasimhabhatta, father of Mallinatha ), 
as given in the introductory verses to Narahari’s com- 
mentary on Kdvyaprakdsa ( written under the name, Sarasvati- 
tirtha). Narahari’s birth date is there given as under • 

8 9 2 ^ 1 ^ ^ 

( The figures are placed by me. ). 

If, then, Narahari ( Mallinatha ’s younger son ) was born in V. 
S. 1298 (-1242 A.D.), Mallinatha himself must necessarily be placed 
say about 1 210 A. D. Thus, there is only one century betw^een 
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( H )’s Apabhram^a grammar ( A. D. 1112 ) and ( L )’s 

taking L as Mallinatha’s contemporary, earlier though he must 

have been. 

( Kr. ) - Dr. Belvalkar has placed ( Er ) in 1250 A. D.- 1230 A, n. 
in his chait. (We have to remember that at the top of his chart he 
tells us that all the dates are approximate only )- He tells us ( at 
page 109 of his Systems of Sanskrit Grammar ) that Aufrecht 
makes ( Er )’s school even anterior to Bopadeva, though Colebrooke 
places it immediately after. Now “Bopadeva is quoted by 
Mallinatha ( cir. 1350 ) in his commentary on the Kumara, and he 
is known to have been the protege of Hemadri who was a minister 
to Mahadeva the Yadava king of Devagiri ( 1200-1271 A. D. ) and 
to his successor Ramadeva. ’* ( Belvalkar's pp. 104-105 ). 
Mallinatha as we have just seen above belonged to the early part 
of the thirteenth century. Belvalkar’s date cir. 1350 is therefor e 
out by a century. Add to this the further statement at p. 109 that 
( Er ) wrote seven padas of his Sanihsipta Sara (dealing with 
Sanskrit) earlier and the eighth dealing with Prakrit was added 
later. Thus, for the purpose of our investigation ( Er ) must be 
placed fairly later, say, about 1300 A. D. , if not later. ( Belvalkar’s 
chart shows 1200-1250 A. D. for Bopadeva; but the inquiry in the 
text takes him right up to 1271 A. D., and even later. ) 

Markandeija and Ramasarman * I take them as twins, both 
because they were apparently closely allied in time, and because 
their mention and treatment of Nagara and TJpanagara is almost 
identical. The occasional differences between ( Mk ) and ( R ) are 
indicated in detail by Sir George Grierson in his pubHcation of 
Ramasarman ’s Apahhramsa-Stabakas in Ind. Ant. vol LI and LII 
1922 and 1923 A. D. There are two noteworthy features in these 
Stabakas : — 

( 1 ) The difference between ( Mk ) and ( R ) consists in addi- 
tions to ( Mk ), not omissions. 

( 2 ) While ( Mk ) s Prakrta Sarvasva is almost entirely in the 
common and simple Anustup metre ( R)^s Siabakas employ 
classical and elaborate metres like Mandakrania, 
Upajatif AupjcchandasiJcat Vasantatilakd^ and the like. These 
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two features, to my mind, strongly indicate that ( Mk)*s 
work preceded that of ( R ). 

So we find that between 1112 A. D. when Hemacandra wrote 
his Grammar of the Apahhramsa language, but never uttered the 
names, Ndgara and Upandgara, and 1450 a. d. or thereafter when 
( Mk ) and ( R ) appeard in the firmament of Prakrta grammar 
writing, the dialects Isdgara and Vpandgara occupied a notice- 
worthy place. 

'^esa Krsna^ — We have already gone into the problem of his 
date and on the strength of the evidence of Kamsctadham assigned 
him the end of the sixteenth century or the beginning of the 
seventeenth century We have further evidence which I take 
from Belvalkar : “ Sesa Krsna was a guru of Bhattoji Diksita. 
Jagannatha, the court pandit of the Emperor Shah Jahan, says 
that Bhattoji was the pupil of Sesa Krsna. As Jagannatha was 
the pupil of the son' of Sesa Krsna, this gives us Bhattoji’s date, 
which must be about 1630 A. D. This is also confirmed by the 
fact that a pupil of Bhattoji wrote a work in Sa'^ivat 1693 
; = A. D. 1637 ). Bhattoji's date being 1630 A. D., Sesa Krsna may 
safely be placed about 1600 A. D. 

But there is a hitch • Sesa Vitthala, son of Sesa Krsimha, and 
3 :randson of Sesa Ramacandra, wrote a commentary, Fraknya 
KaumuFi Prasada on his grandfather’s work (Prakriya Kaumudi). 
The earliest Ms. of this Prasada is dated Samvat 1605-6 = 

D. 1548-9. Hence, Belvalkar says, Vitthala cannot be later 
han 1525 A. D, If so, 1600 A D. for^Sesa Krsna presents a span 
)f 75 years between the two brothers ! This is absurd. Belvalkar’s 
iate for Ramacandra is 1450 A. D. Vitthala, the grandson being 
n 1525 A. D. The grand father may possibly have lived 75 years 
lefore him. But 75 years between the two brothers are an 
ncredihle gap. Some adjustment will, therefore, be necessary in 
his case also. We can very well reckon that was per- 

ormed or written, at the instance of Giridhara during the life-time 
f Todar Mai, and therefore^" fairly well before 1586 A, D. . 


Let us now apply the tests stated before s 
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(a) 

The mentiosi, or treatment, of Nagara and Ui^panagara 

(v) Does not mention even Apabliramsa, much less can we 
expect any referece to Nagara and Upanagara. Obviously these 
dialects did not exist in Ms time. 

( H) Mentions Apabhranda, but nov^here does he speak of, niucli 
less treat, Nagara and Upanagara, It may be that these varieties 
did not exist in his time, or, if they did, he left them severely 
alone. 

( L ) Holds the same position as ( H ) in this respect. 

( Kr ) In the chapter in Samksipta-sara on Apabhramia, 8u'ra 
70 we find a bare Incidental reference to Nagara and Upanagira. 

( It is noteworthy that ( Kr ) seems to cover Magadhi, Patsaci, and 
ArdliamagadJii under the generic name Apabhramsa. ) 

We have fixed 1300 A. D. and a little later for ( Kr ) . H. wrote 
his grammar of Apabhramsa in 1112 A. D. Thus within a space of 
nearly two centuries, these minor dialects appear to have ]iisl: 
sprouted up, and nothing more. 

When we come to ( M ) and ( B ), the two dialects, Nagara and 
Upanagara come into prominence, comparatively speaking, by way 
of recognition and treatment. 

( S ) is the last in the list. He professedly disowns Apabhramsa, 
for purposes of treatment, and briefly includes Nagara and Vpa- 
nagara in his omnibus list of minor dialects, as already noted by 
us above. To give him the place of honour in connection witli 
Nagara Apibhramsa, as N. H. Vasu and, following him, Dr. Deva 
datL'a Bhandarkar do, is out of perspective, to say the least. How 
ever, I have my doubts about the presence of the omnibus list h 
Frakrta Candnka, which I state fully in my po^i script to this 
article. If my doubts are valid, they cut the ground from undeil 
N. N. Vasu’s main argument. 
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(b) 

Recognition of certain special Hpabhrams’a Features 

The neuter gender nominative and accusative singular form for 
words ending in 3T. 

ITemacandra has two alternative forms for this * 1* for words 
without the ^ suffix and 2. for words with the ^ suffix. For the 
former he has ^ endings for neuter as well as masculine genders. 
For the latter he has ^ ending in the neuter gender : 

VIILiv. 351. Thus, for and f or for 

for But VIIL iv. 354. Thus, 

for qunT^* for 

It is the treatment of this suffix in the neuter gender that 
I apply as a test. 

Laksmidhara — recognises this ^ ending, no doubt, but attempts 
a, needless improvement upon (H) by providing the ^ for the past 
participial forms additionally and specifically •* 

( in. iv. 25 p. 222 in K. P. Trivedi ) spTScTW cTTStT^ ^ 

^ ^ and instances ^ ^ < 

( H ) would cover this ( mftTj) under ^cT by tracing it to 
vrTrf^jj;. In fact he has given itself as an instance of 

Kramadisvara — says nothing about ^ for He has 

a general ^ for all, sutra W I ^rt smra W. 

Mdrkan4^ya^ Ramasarman — Both are silent on the point of the 
i for neuter gender. 

( Mk ) XVII. 10 gives ^ for all genders for all bases ) 

in nom. and acc. singular but nowhere does he speak of ^ for the 
cjjSTc^rqw in base. Both ( Mk ) and ( B ) supplement the ^ suffix 
by a novel suffix, % ; see Mk. XVII, 7 and ( R ) Ap. Stabaka 7, In- 
stances : (Mk), qmHffTl (R). (R) calls such 

forms (irregular) and ( boorish ). Ramasarman follows 

suit in verse 8 of the Apabhramsa Stabaka, I say follows suit 
because, for reasons already stated, I regard (Mk) as the model and 
( R ) as the copyist, 1 differ, with due deference, from Sir George^ 

Ifi r AwTinlB ¥1 rv T? T 1 
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Grierson’s view that “Markandeya must have been acquainted 
with the present work, or with some of his predecessors, for lie 
quotes almost veibatim the long: passage, at the end of the chapter 
here given, which deals with the minor varieties of Apabhrarhsa” 
( See Ind. Ant. vol. LI, 1922 A. D. p. 14). The mere fact of identity 
of the particular passage can very well be proof of ( H )’s being 
the copyist and ( Mk ) the original ; and I have already given 
certain internal indications leading to my view of the question of 
priority between the two. 


The pleonastic ^ 

( H) in his suira Vlll-iv-SOO notices this un- 

invited ( ErT%lfr ) T. His instance is for ; the q* being first 
elided under the general rule ( III-ii-78 ) . 

( L ) accepts this fully ( III-iii-6 ) and instances 

aw for . 


( Kr ) has ( sufra 5 ) citing the word specimen 

bodily without marking the phonetic change process. But evident- 
ly , at the back of his mind, there is an intention to take ^ as a 
substitute for almost so, as 

(Mk) and (R) regard the genesis of the letter-transformation. 
For (Mk) has (XVII— ^ ) and gives more 

instances than one. mg i arsfitg I srTT% I 3I*Rqj U 


( R X verse 3, tells the same tale but slightly differently. It says 

; i, e. in words like sqw, aTn% and 
the like a T comes as the lower member in the conjunct 5 which Is 
almost the same thing as saying that ?T is turned to ^ ; both these 
writers employ a crude empiric method, as compared with ( H ). 


ut throughout we find that the ^ comes in after the q- is 
kicked out i that is to say, the of is recognised only in cases 
where q is the lower member of a conjunct. This limited scope is 
argel^ widened in post-ApabhraMa period. J have given a longish 

IlcHn a pleonastic T in my G. L. L. vol II, lecture lY, 

section III, Utsarga I, pp. 433-435-which will show this extension 
of tee principle : (= side ) < ^ ^ ^ 

Y^m<ginr<^Ior; and the like are instances in point. 
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Tessitori §31 calls this a euphonic r ( it is really pleonastic ) and 
gives instances which are not all to the point, the as he him- 
self admits, being present in Sanskrit. 

The ^ suffix 

This suffix, profusely used in ApahJimihia, is dealt with by (H) 
specifically in Vin-iv~429 and 431 ( ^ constructively, as really it 

is^ + t)eg. 

( L ) gives, word for word, the same sutra ( his being III-iii-29) 
and instances 

( Kr ) is silent on this ^ suffix. 

( Mk ) — XVII 5 and 6 note ^ and ( fern. ); — the an in ^ 
really is the nom. sing. form. ( H ) rightly gives virtually 

!• ; the ^ being a mark-letter for in the base- word. ( H ) 

also gives ar, which ( Mk ) ignores. 

( E ), verse 6, has the same and ^ ; his instance, 

( same as Mk ) and ) different from Mk. 

Note J — Tessitori §146 relates this, conjecturally, to the Skr. ar 
suffix. The conjecture is quite a happy one. We find instances 
like nrn: ( Mahavlracariia ) ; 

«niTnT ( Bhasa-panccheda ) ; where ^ is a dimunitive suffix showing 
delicacy ; and, ( quoted in 

Sahitya-darpana I) where l%qFr is used to show contempt through 
the dimunitive idea. This ^ suffix is profusely used in Gujarati 
literature, ancient and modern, especially in ancient ; in modern 
literature it is too often a case of namby-pamby effeminacy. 


What does this inquiry show us now ? Does it not establish 
the chronological sequence of the grammarians named by me ? 
But, we must cry halt. There may be an alterntive explanation. 
Sir George Grierson notes two schools of Prakrit grammarians •• 
( 1 ) Eastern and (2 ) Western. To the Eastern belong Vararuci, 
Lankesvara, Kramadlsvara, Ramasarman and Markandeya. 
Under the Western school he places Hemacandra, Trivikrama, 
Uaksmidhara, Simb.araja and others who adopted the technology of 
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the* expanded Valmiki Sutras ( See Tnd. Ant. vol. V, 1932 p, 13); 
CJonld it be that the recognition of NS-gara and Upanagara depend- 
ed on the school of grammarians, so also the special Apabhramsa 
features which I discussed just above ? Thus ( Kr ), ( B ) and 
( Mk ) - all Easterns recognize the ITagara and Upanagara dialects, 
either fully or incidentally, while ( H ) and ( L) — Westerners — 
ignore them. This would mean that the locus of the dialects was 
in the East and not in the West, a theory which would not readily 
be accepted by the advocates of Uagara Apabhramsa. 

Again, out of the special Apabhramsa features, the most impor- 
tant one is the ^ formations in of bases. This 

principle accounts for the ^ ending of neuter words in Gujarati, 
WNfv, 'nor?, OTTS ( Guj. ). Marathi, also a Western vernacular, has tf 
to correspond to the ^ in Gujarati : e. g.^^<; But this 

comes from and not from All the same the nasal 

is there. While these features are present in the Western verna- 
culars, they are absent in Hindi which has ending for neuter 
‘gender as well as in masculine. Other Eastern vernaculars will 
a'^so go with Hindi- at least they do not possess the ^ ending 
of Gujarati. Sindhi too has no distinctive neuter gender endiug. 
The pleonastic ? and ^ suffix vary in their presence in East and 
West. In fact we have not enough data for fixing them locally. 

Thus, the fact of a grammarian being Eastern or Western .will 
not furnish a true solution 5 and we must fall back on the com- 
paratively surer basis viz. chronology, which will show how the 
Hagara and the Upanagara dialects gradually appeared in the 
linguistic field. 

In these circumstances my view that Markandeya was the first 
grammarian who dealt with Nagara and Upanagara, and that 
Hemaeandra has nowhere even so much as mentioned them, stands 
justified. 


Post=Script 

Mr. N. N. Vasu, in the article relied on by Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
ter qoutes certain ilokas which enumerate 27 minor dialects ; 

according to him, are found in Sesa Krsna’s PraJcrta 
mndrilfa. I obtained from the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute of 
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Poona a Ms. of Prakrta Candrikd which was copied in V. S. 1776 

( ) = A. D. 1720, i. e. about a century after 
6 7 7 1 

Sesa Krsna’s time ( 1600 a. D. or thereabouts). I went through the 
Ms. carefully more than once, asked a competent friend to do the 
same, and the result was that these ilokaa are not there, in any 
part of the work. How are we to account for this ? The absence 
of the ilokas does not leave a gap in the B.O.R. Institute’s Ms.. A 
solution, possibly the only solution, lies in the possibility of the 
Mas being an interpolation in Mr. N. N. Vasu’s Ms.. This theory 
gains colour from a very significant fact : Markandeya, in the In- 
troductory portion of his Prakrta Sarvasva raises in the com- 
mentary a possible objection to his statement in the 4th stanza 
that the Prakrit languages are sixteen in all •, viz, how sixteen in 
all, when some people have said that there are Mahirastri, Avantl, 
Sauraseni and others eight in number, Sakarl etc., and 27 varieties 
of Apabhramsa, and 11 Pisaca dialects. In enumerating the 27 
Apabhram§as the list given by (Mk) is the original which must 
have supplied matter for interpolation to Mr. N. N.^asu’s Ks.. 
In fact the list is the same as given by Markandeya. Sir George 
Grierson regards this list as taken* by Markandeya from an un- 
named author ( See his Apjbhrama Stabakas of Rama^arman, Ind. 
Ant. vol. LIT, A. D. 1923, p. 5 ). 

In my foregoing article all observations regarding ^sa Ersna 
and his 27 varieties of Apabhramsa are to be taken as subject to 
this interpolation theory. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

BY 

P. E. CODE, M. A. 

XV 

HEMADRl’S COMMENTARY ON THE RAGHUVAMSA. 

( CALLED DARPAN A ) AND ITS PROBABLE DATE — 
FIRST HALF OF THE 15th CENTURY 

Heraadri, the author of the commentary called Darpana on 
the Rag^huvamsa was a very learned commentator. This is 
evidenced hy the list of “ authors, works and portions of works 
quoted hy Hemadri in his Darpana ” published by Mr. S. P. 
Pandit as an Appendix to his edition of the Raghuvam^a.^ 

According to Mr. Nandargikar, Hemadri stands second to 
Vallabha, another commentator on the Raghuvarhsa, chronolo- 
gically.® He also observes in the same place that this commen- 
tary “ excels by far all the others both in point of scholarship 
and judgment. Hemadri mentions other earlier commentators 
such as Daksinavarta, Xrsna and Vallabha but it is “ curious 
to note that Caritravardhana and Mallinatha although they 
literally imitate him nowhere give his name or at least indicate 
that these expressions are not their own.’^ ^ Caritravardhana 
flourished after Vallabha for he quotes him in his commentary. 
Caritravardhana imitates Hemadri while Dinakara's commentary 
which gives its date viz. A. D. 1385 is simply the epitome of 
Caritravardhana^s commentary. It is clear, therefore, that 
Vallabha lived long before 1385 A. D. and between him and 
Dinakara flourished Hemadri and Caritravardhana.^ Hemadri *s 

1. Raghuvamsa, part IT, Bombay, 1872, Appendix I, pp. 12-18. 

2. Raghuvamsa, Poona, 1897 —Critical Notice, p. 13, 

3. Ibid., p. 15. 

4. Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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commentary mentions Caturvargacintamani of tte celebrated 
Hemadri, the v^riter on Dharmasastra.'^ This work is assigned to 
a period ( 1260—1270 A. D, ),^ It would thus be seen that 
Hemadri’s commentary must be assigned to a period between 
1260 to 1385 A. D., if Mr. Nandargikar’s hypothesis of putting 
him before Dinakara is accepted. 

We have, however, to record the following evidence which 
to a certain extent upsets Mr. Nandargikar’s hypothesis =- 

( 1 ) Hemadri in commenting on verse 20 of Canto XII refers 
to as follows : — 

( 2 ) We have been able to identify the above quotation in the 
recent edition^ of the work by Mr. K. P. Trivedi, where 
the quotation reads as under = — 

( 3 ) It is, therefore, perfectly clear that Hemadri knew the 
Prakriyakaumudi of Ptoacandra and possibly in his 
time it was gaining in status as one of the authorities 
on grammar because he refers to it in the same breath 
with Kasika in the same place.^ 

( 4 ) How as regards the date of Prakriyakaumudi, the follow- 
ing views are available : — 

( i ) According to Keith^ the work was written c. 1400. 

( ii ) Sir B. G. Bhandarkar thinks that Eamacandra 
lived about 1450 A. D.® 

1. See Comm, on Canto XIII, 52, and Canto VII, 37, 51. 

2. History of Dharmakastra ( 1930) by P. V. Xane, Vol. I, p. 357. 

3. B. S. S. LXXVIII, Part I, 1925, p. 584. 

4. Ms. No. 47 of 1873-74, folio 106, a, line 5 — 

5. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 430. 

6. JReport on the Search for Mss. for 1S83* — S4, p. 60. 
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( iii ) Mr. K. P. Trivedi,’ however, concludes that Hama- 
candra flourished in the latter half of the 14th 
century ( i e. between 1350 to 1400 A. D. ), 

We are inclined to adopt Mr. Trivedi’s conclusion be^ 
cause he notes a Ms.^ of the PrakriyakaumudI which is 
dated Samvat 1493 ( = A. D. 1437 ). If a copy of the 
work is dated A. D 1437 the work may be presumed to 
have been written during the 2ad half of the 14 th century 
i e. between 13S0 to 1400 A, D. 

( 5 ) If the above view is accepted, Hemadri, who refers to the 
Prahriyakaumudl of Ramacandra, must be assigned to 
a period which is removed at least by 50 years or so. 
W e may be, therefore, not much wrong if we state that 
Hetnadri^s commentary was written during the first half 
of the 15th century ie. between A.JD. 1400 to 1450. This 
conclusion vitiates Mr. Nandargikar's inference that 
Hemadri lived before A.D. 1385. We may state here 
that this view is based on the philological argument 
that Caritravardhana imitates Hemadri and that Dina- 
kara^s commentary is practically an epitome of Caritra- 
vardhana 's commentary. 

( 6 ) Other evidence in support of our conclusion is the fact 
that Hemadri refers to Rupamala a work on grammar 
in commenting verse 70 of Canto XIII. Presumably 
the reference is to the work of this name by Vimala- 
sarasvati'^ who is placed not later than A. D. 1350. This 
work is put prior in chronological order to the Prakriya- 
kaumudi. As this work is referred to as an authority 
on grammar by Hemadri, he must have lived at least 
50 years after A. D. 1350 i.e. after A. d. 1400. Our con- 
elusion, therefore, that Hemadri belongs to the first hatf 
of the 15th centu ry appears to be approximately correct. 

1. B. S. S. LZXVIII, Part I, Introduction, p. XLV. 

2. MS. No. 30 of 1904 ( Sanskrit CoUege Library, Calcutta ). 

3. Bolvalkar. Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 44 . 
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XYI 

SOME FUBTHER LIGHT OH THE DATE OF ^lUKAJ^lHA, 
THE AUTHOR OF RA8AKAUMUD1 

In mj note in the Annals, VoL XII, pp, 202-4 I have shown 
that ^atrusaiT/a was the patron of ^nkantha ( author of Easa- 
Jcauvmdl) and that he was identical with Jam Sattarsal of 
Havanagar ( 1569 to 1608 A. D. ). I also inferred that the B.O.R.L 
Ms. of the Easakaumudi was a contemporary copy from the 
original of the court poet Srikantha, who must have been living 
in Jam Sattarsal s reign, and that he composed his Rasakaumudi 
about A. D. 1575 i.e. 5 or 6 years after Jam SatiarsaTs accession 
to the gadi. 

In the present note I have to record the corroboration of my 
inferences. There is a poem on the history of the Jam dynasty 
of Kacoha and Havanagar, especially of Satrusalya Hrpa 
claiming descent from Yadu and Ersna, in seven cantos. It is 
called Jamavijaya-Kdvyahj one Yaninatha. Aufreoht ^ records 
two Mss. of this historical poem, at the end of which the following 
verse occurs with reference to Srikantha : — 

qrq- 

^ it " 

The above verse makes it clear beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that Srlkanxha, who is none other than the author of Rasa- 
kaumudi described by me in my previous note, was a court- 
poet of Jam Sattarsal, being extremely clever on account of his 
study of various Sastras as mentioned in the verse. 

The India Ofdce Ms. of the Jamavijaya Kavya is dated Sarhvat 
1866 ( = A. D. 1810 ) while the B.O.R.I. Ms. is dated Sarhvat 1805 
( = A. D. 1749 ) and hence older. 


1. Catalogus Caialogorum, i, p, 206 — “ P. 9 which is the same as B. O. 
B. I. No. 183 of 1879 — 80 and lu, 44 — “ 10-2351” described by Eggeling 
on p. ISll^of Part VII of India Office Mss* Catalogue^ 1904* 

17 [ Annals, B* O* B, .1 ] 
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A BARE MANUSCRIPT OF A COMMENTARY ON THE 
MEGHADUTA CALLED SARODDHABINI 

AND ITS PROBABLE DATE ( between A. D. 1173 AND 1561 ) 

Mr. Nandargikar in his edition of the Meghaduta** describes 
a Ms. of a commentary on the Meghaduta of Kalidasa called 
Sarcddharirii. This Ms is No. 157 of 1882-83 in the Govt. Mss. 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute. It is dated Samvat 1617 
( =A.D. 1561 ). According to Mr. Nandargikar it is a “ \ery 
learned commentary. ’’ “It abounds in quotations from numerous 
authors and in grammatical, philological, rhetorical, and critical 
disquisitions. It refers in several places to older commentators bul; 
does not name any of them, 

Dr. K. B. Pathak^ who has also made use of this Ms., records 
this commentary as “next only to Mallinatha's work in point 
of merit."' 

As Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum does not record 
this Ms. or any other Mss of this important commentary, the only 
available B.O.R.I. Ms., though in a damaged condition, must 
be regarded as very rare and important. 

As regards the date of this commentary Dr. Pathak'^ thinks it 
is composed after Mallinatha’s commentary “ as we find in it 
a reference to his explanation of as in verse 16.’' 

I have examined this reference in the Ms. of Saroddharini referred 
to above. It appears as under on folio 8 

Dr. Pathak identifies this reference with the following line® 
in Mallinatha’s commentary *•- 

1. Meghaduta with Mallinatha’s commentary, Bombay, 1894, Critical 

Notice, p. 7. 

2. Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, ( Second Edition ), Poona, 1916. Introduction, 

p. xzi. 

3. Ibid., p, 2x1. 

4. In a commentary on the Meghadtita ( Ms. No. 158 of 1882-83 dated 

expression 

5* Pathak’s Edition of the Meghaduta, Eoona, 1916., p. 11„ 
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It will be seen from tbe above quotations that the Saroddharinl 
does not mention Mallinatha by name. We are, therefore, not 
positively sure from this vague reference whether it pertains to 
Mallinatha or any other commentator who preceded the Saroddha- 
rinl. Even though quotations are given in the commentary the 
names of the sources drawn upon are not mentioned and conse- 
quently it has become difficult to fix the date of composition of 
this commentary. On a cursory perusal of this decaying Ms 
I have been able to get the following references .* — 

( foh 2 ) ; ( fol. 16 ) ; 

nnr ( fols. 4, 9, 21, 22, 26, 33, 46 etc. )"; 

( fol. 6 ) ; ^ ( fol. 33 ). 

In these few references the only reference which could’ be of 
use for chronological purposes is the following : — 

On folio 2 — w 

i q I u I q TO i r $ T ? gr???TrcTq‘ \ 

^ yraw ^TTcTT ^ Tm n ^ 

I have succeeded in indentifying this quotation in the 
’ of where it is found as under : — 

!4 Pd m i W I Trfy 1 

( the reading ^ ’’ for is evidently a scribal error ). 

The above identification enables us to put the date of the 
Saroddharinl between Hemacandra’s Anekarthasamgraha and 
A. D. 1561, the date of the present Ms As Hemacandra died in 
A. D. 1173 ® we may for the present fix the date of the Saroddharinl 
between A. D. 1173 and 1561. If Dr. Pathak's identification of 
reference to Mallinatha is corroborated by any other evidence 
internal or external we may put the date of the Saroddharinl 
between A. D. 1420^ and 1561. 


1. Anekarthasamgraha, ed. by Zacharie, Yienna, 1893, p. 27. 
2- Duff : Chronology of India, p. 152. 

3. Keith : History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 87, foot-note 2. 
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XVIII 

A QUOTATION FROM THE HANUMANNATAKA 
IN THE COMMENTARY ON MEGHADUTA BY 
MAHIMAHAITSAGANI, COMPOSED m 
Samvat 1693 ( = A. D. 1637 ) 

Dr. S. X. De in his elaborate study of the Problem of the 
Mahanataka’’ ^ states that Anandavardhana ( middle of the 9th 
century ) and Dhanika ( end of 10th century ) quote verses which 
occur in the Mahanataka or Hanumannataka, but these quotations 
being anonymous cannot establish the antiquity of the Maha- 
nataka. Dr. De further adds that a large number of quotations 
mostly anonymous, from the Mahanataka is also found in 
Sanskrit Anthologies. Out of ten quotations given as hanumatah 
in the Sarhgadharapaddhati ( about A. D. 1363 ) only two can be 
traced, one in the recension of Madhusudana and the other in 
that of Damodara,^ 

I find from the above useful data gathered by Dr. De that 
the quotations ascribed to Hanumat and identifiied in the two 
recensions of the Mahanataka are two only. It may, there- 
fore, be useful to record and identify any further quotations from 
the Mahanataka. 


While examining the Mss of the commentary on the Megha- 
duta by Mahimahahsagani in Govt. Mss Library at the B. O, R. 
Institute I came across the following quotation : — 

Ms'No. 389 of 1884-87, folio 36 — 

m^Tf% rrr ^ 'trhnwfrv: 

SSTNt sF I ^•^TUr 

usuh f^njTfTT ” 

1 . Ind. Histo. Quarterly, Vol. VII. pp, 537-627, 

1 Ibid., p. 542, 
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Tlie above verse appears as under on p.70 (ActY) of tbe 
edition of the Mahmiak { MadhiisMana’s recension ) Ij 
Ramatarana Siromani, 1870- 



As the above verse cannot be traced in the krhidkra- 
pkikli, the possibility of its being a second-hand quotation 
from this anthology is negatived and the statement of Mahima’ 
hamsagani that it is taken from the Hanumannataka appears to 
be correct. 



BmKA PLATES OF RANABHA^TJADEVA OP THE 
REOHAL YEAR 16 
BY 

Adrish Chandra baneeji, m. a. 

This grant was edited for the first time by Mr. B. C. Mazunidar 
nearly fifteen years ago. But as his transcription is far from 
correct it is being re-edited. I have prepared ray reading 
from the excellent facsimiles reproduced with Mr. Mazumdar's 
article.’ As it is the custom to name the copper plate grantg 
according to the find -spot, I have changed the title of the plates, 

This grant is reported to have been found at Bihka, a sub- 
divisional town in Sonepur feudatory State, in Orissa. It had also 
a seal partly broken ( not reproduced by Mr. Mazumdar ) on 
which the the body of a Bull is represented, the head seems to 
have disappeared w ith the broken part of the seal. Above the 
animal is engraved the legend : Rariaka ^rl Bav^ahhanjadevasya. 

'‘The charter consists of three copper plates of which the first 
plate alone bears an inscription on the inner side only. The 
plates are rather irregular in shape their average height (length?) 
and breadth may be put down as 5“ and 7’^ respectively. The ring 
which is half inch in thickness and three inches in diameter 
passes through the hole cut at the left margin of the plates, 
contains the oval seal of the grantor ( donor ) at the top.® 

The inscription is very badly inscribed and contains many 
mistakes. The language is no doubt Sanskrit hut it is wretched, 
even the quotations are not properly done. The grant was in- 
scribed by Sivanaga, son of Pandi, who is called a '‘vanikd and” 
^ suvarnakdra * . 

The record belongs to the reign of BdnaJm Ranahhafijadevat of 
the spotless Bhanja family who was the ‘lord of both the 


1. J: R, O.i?. 5^. Tol.II.pp. 167-77, 
%. I&td. p, 167. 
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hinjalis^ . Raibahadur Hiralal tried to identify this Ranabhanja 
ith the king of the same name ruling over a place called 
hijjinga Kotta in Orissa. But the absurdity of such a hypothesis 
as first demonstrated by late Mr. R. D. Banerji and conclusi- 
ly proved by my friend Mr. C. C. Dasgupta.' Following grants 
this king are also known ^ — • 

( 1 ) Sihghara plates of the year 9.^ 

( 2 ) Dasapalla grant of the year 24.^ 

( 3 ) Baudh grants of the years 24 and 54.^ 

( 4 ) Unpublished Baudh grants of the year 58 and another. 

Before we begin consideration of the text it would be well to 
int out some peculiar points about these plates. The first point 
that no mention is made of any ancestor of the donor except- 
g his father. The second point is that though the grant men- 
)ns the myth about the progenitor of the family being born out 
an egg, it does not mention Gandhata who is described as an 
icestor of the king in some of his grants. This Gandhata seems 
be the same man as King Gandhamardana of local tradition at 
iudh, in whose honour a village called Gandhatapati was 
tablished ( represented by modern Gandharadi in Baudh state ).® 

Ranabhanja seems to have begun his life as a feudatory of 
me powerful king. In all his earlier grants he is invariably 
iscribed as a Ranaka together with the adjectives Samadhtgaia 
mca-mahd sahda. Later in life he seems to have become an inde- 
indent sovereign, because in his land grants of the years 54 and 
1 he is called a Maharaja. 

The king is described in this as well as in other grants as 
bhaya Khinjaly — adhipah. Now the question that requires to 
> settled is where was this Khiiijall mandala situated? Raibahadur 
iralal is of opinion that ancient Khinjali is modern Keonjhar.® 

1. Banerji-ITzsjfor?/ of Orissa, vol. I, p. 166 fn. 1. Annals-of the Bhandarkar 

Oriental Research Institute Vol. 2II. pp. 

2. J. B. O. B. S. Vol, VI. p. 175. 

3. Ihid. p. 165ff. 

4. E. 1, p. 321, ff. 

5. J. B. O. B. tS. 1929. pp. 72-74 
6* jS?. J., XVIII. p. 292. 
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On the other hand late Mr. B. D. Banerji was of opinion that the 
ancient Khihjali mandala was the name of the country on both 
banks of the Mahanadi, near and about the modern states of 
Sonepur, and Baudh.^ 

The grant which is issued from Dhrtipura, the capital of the 
Bhahjas is dated in the 6th day of a month not specified, in the 
16th regnal year of the king. It records the grant of the village 
of Tasapaikera on the river Mahanadi in the Uttarapalli divisioa 
of the Khinjali mandala. The donee was Sridhara, a Brahmana 
of the Bharadvaja gctra, son of Balahhadra, and grandson of 
Vapula, a student of the Madhyamdina branch of the Yajurveda. 
He was an immigrant from the village of Bhata Hirola then 
residing at Kamari. 


Text 

Line 

1. Om* svasti I Sa[m]hapa~kala-huta-'bhug'--*-vikarala ghora- 
sa[ ih Jbhranta-kimka-^ 

2. ra krtanta bhinnam [ \ **] bhinnandhak — asura — mahagaha* 
na atyatra^ { tad = bhairava[mj Hara- 

3. vapur = bhavatah papatuh^U Durvvara varanam-ranam- 
pratipaksa-Laksml ha- 

4. tha-grahanam suprasrna^ pa[ pra ]tapa [ ] Bhahja- 

naradhipatayo vahava vabhuvu- 

5. r — udbhutayo® = tra bhuva'^ bhuri-sahasra samkhyah il 
Tesa [ m ] kule sakala-bhutala- 

6. P^la“mauli~mal“arcit==ahghri-3u(yu)galo valavam® nrpo = 


1. J, B, 0 R. S. 1929. pp, 83--84. 

Expressed in symbol as well as in words. 

2. Head ktmkara. 

3. Bead atapaW'am, 

4. Bead prapatu^ 

5. Bead suprasrta, 

6. Bead udbhutayeitra* 

1* Bead hhuvi^ 

S* Bead valavan^ 
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HI 

huta H [ I* ] SrI-Satrublianja ity= afcula-dhii. [ \\] Tasy = 
atmaja [ b] svayambhu-vat n Anyo- 

8 . nya mada^—mana milita- samuddbata'- nrpa~cakra-ca- 
tunga® va [ ba j la kso- 

9. bha oalita -dhara -mandala [ lo ] gaja- turaga- ksura- nird- 
-dharana pasarad^-atula 

10. dbuli- vitana- samcchanna jany--angaiia[ no ] -ga[ja] 
-skandha \ vedika-svayamvar-ayata H [ I* ] 

11. parinlta“bh[ ja laya-laksml-samanandita-paurajana-mana- 
sab^ Srimad — Bhanja- 

12. bhupatib purad = Dbrtipura~namna[ b ] u Sa[Sa]rad-‘ 
am ala dhavala-kara-yasab pata- 

13. la dbavalita-dig=vadano il Anavarata-pra>vrta^-san- 
mana dto = Sna- 

Seoond Plate ** First side 

14 . tjndilta sakala-jano aBdaja-vaLmJsa" prabbavab parama* 
vaisnava matapitr pa- 

15. dfintidbyataC to ] Bhafij — amala-kula-tilaka TJbhaya-kbin- 
jaly - adbipati [ b ] sama [ a ] 

16 . dhigata-panca-mabasabda® mabasamanta-vandita Stambhe 
svari lavdba-vara- 

17. prasada W Banaka [ b ] Sri Ranabbanjadeva [ b ] ku^all ib= 
aiva Kbinjali-manda- 

18. le bbavisad’^-raja* rajanak — antaranga- kulnaramSiiya*^ 
mabasamanta-vra [ bra ] bma- 


1. Bead marda. 

Bead caturanga*, 

3. Bead prasarada^ 

4 . Bead manasal^^. 

6. Bead pravrtta, 

6. Bead sabdo, 

7. Bead hhavi^yad, 

8. Bead kumardmUtya, 
la [ Annals, B. O. B.I.] 
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19. na pradhana any == anca^ dandapasika- cata- bkata- 
vallabka jatiya- 

£0. n II Yatharhi® nxamnayati^ vodhayati samadisayati o = 
anyat II Sa- 

21. rwatab s[s]ivam — asmakam II Viditain = astu bha- 
vatab^ utrapali® pravati- 

22. vaddhaV MabanadI vimala-jala-viji'^ praksalita 
Tasapaikara gama® 

2^. cal'ub-sima-paryanta nidba® upanidhi-sabifca mata-pitr = 
atmajasva^° puny a- 

24 bbi yrddbye salila-dbarab-purabsarena vidhina I Bharad* 
Vaja-gotra A- 

25. ngirasa varisyatya^^ pravaraya Yajurveda madhyanna' 

\ bhata 

26. Nirola vinirgata Zamarl-vastaYya bhaia-putra Sri‘-Srl- 
dhara Srt-Va 

Second Plate • Second side 

2?. pula-sutab SrI~Va[ Ba Jlabhadra-naptre vidhi^vidbanena 
savisaya tamvrasa- 

2B. Sana pratipaditoyab^^ para [m] parya-kul-ayatarena yavad^* 
ved [ a 1 1 nu vacaiiine- 

1 . Head anyasca^ 

2. Bead yatharham, ^ 

3. Bead manayati. 

^ Bead hhavatam. 

5. Bead uttarapalll^ 

6. Bead prativaddha. 

7. Bead vici, 

8- Bead grama. 

Bead nidhye. 

10. Bead atmaj asca, 

11. Bead harhaspatya, 

12. Bead rnadhyUmdinai 

13. Bead prattpddito^ 

14. Bead yavad. 



J9. na yatha [ a ] I Kanda [ t ] Kanda[ t ] prarohanti ll Saganana 

pratinasi sahasrepa viro- 

30. hasi^ evarh buddh[v]a parardh=:moa^ parato vami- 
avatarena — api asmad-amirodha [ t] dharnmaa-gau- 

31. rava = ca na kenaoi[ t ]smalp = api^ vadha karanlyft 
[ m ] I tatha c = okta dharinma-sastresu [ II* ] Pha- 

32. la [m] krsta maM [ m^] -dadya [ t ] sa-vija-^asya-medinl 
yava [ t ] surya krta [ rh ] lo- 

33. ke tavai: svarge mabiyate It Veda-vakyas-mayo* jihya 
vadanti rsi- 

34. dev’ata[ li ] bhumi bartta tatb — anyacoa abo ma [ m ] 
haro ma bara I [ ii* J Yatb = apsu 

35. patifcam sakra tailavindu visarpati \\ Evarh bbumi-krtain 
danam sasye sasye^ pra- 

36. robati II Adityo Varuna Visnu[rh] V'[B]rahina Soma 
[ 0 ] Huta^ana [ b ] | Sulapanis = tu bha- 

37. gavarh® abbinandati bbumida[ih] I [(!*] Asphotayanti 
pitarab pa [ pra ] valgbayanti pi- 

38. tamaba[ b ] bbumi-data ka[ ku ] le jata [ ab ] sa ma tS 
[ tra ] ta bbavisyati II Evvbubbir = vvasu- 

39. dha datta rajanab’^ sagara-adbbi H Marud-apbala saihka- 
ya paradatte- 


Third Plate : First side 

40. su palita® n Yasya Yasya yada bbumi tasya tssya tada 
pbalarh I [ U* ] Svadattaih 

1. Eead virodhasi. 

2. Bead parUrdhamca. 

3. Eead svalp — api. 

4. Eaad veda — vdk-smrtayo — jihva, 

6. Bead sasye — sasye 

6. Bead hhagavan. 

7. Bead rdjabhih, 

?. Bead 6 /iwd 5 = aphala-saihka vah paraddtt^eti partJdvali. 
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41. paradattam=va yo hareta[m] vaBumdliara[ in ] n Sa 
visthay^ krniir bliufcva pitrbhi [ }i ] 

42. saha pacyate W Hiraiiyani=ekaih gamekam apys 
arddbaih angulam \ baram nara- 

43. kaih ayati yavad-abhbti-samplavalL W Bhumimyab pratiga 
[ gr ] nbati yao = ca bhu- 

44. mi prayaccbati \ ubhan tau punya-karromanau niyatau' 
svargga-gaminau t [ U*] Ha- 

45. rate bSrayate bbumi[m] manda-vu[ bu ]ddhis stamav«k 
[ vr ]ta l sawaddbo^ varunaib 

46. paSai [ s ] tirya [ g ] -yonisu jaljajyate \\ M3. pSTthivai 
kadSci [ t ] V [ b ] rabma- 

. 47. sva[m] manams == adi^ anausa^ dba[r ]ma[ih] bbaisajya 
[ m] etata [ m ] bala-balaifa visam U Avisa [ rh ] 

48. visam ity = abu[ r ] v[ b ]rabmasva[ m ] visa[ m ] ucyate I 

visa [ m ] ekakino banti vra[ br ]hmasva[ ih ] pu- 

49. tra pautrikami loba-curnn = a^va curnnan =oa jaraye 
narab vrabmasva [ m ] trsu lokesu 

50. kab piimSfn] jaramisyati ® W Vsjapeya sabasrani 
Aivamedba’ Satani oa ga- 

51. ya [ m] ko [ ti ] pradattena bbumi-bartta na ^yudbyanti ii'^ 
Iti kamala-d [ al ] = ambu-yindu-lola- 

' — — - i — 

1. Bead niyataih, 

%. Bead haddho. 

3. Bead manasZd — ap>. 

4. Bead ane^c^ 

I. Bead jarajji^yaii, 

6. Bead a§vamedha. 

T. Bead Suddhati, 
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Third Plate : Second sid^ 

5 ?. SrlUiiucintya-mamisya-jmtan--caBakalam--idam ud^. 

hrfcan — oa vu 

53. dhaih® na hi purasaih parakirttayo vilopya n Vijaya- 
rajya samva [ t ] sa- 

54. re soL so]daB=abdi san^ = divase utkina^— noa vapika- 
suvanakara® Sivanaga 

55. Pandi suta maharajakiya- mu dr© natih \\ 


1. Bead kfiyam 
%, Bead T>uddhvU^ 

3. Bead 

4. 'Rth.d utk%rnas:zmca» 
Sf Bead suvar^affdrc^^ 



REFERENCES TO THE BA.UDDHAS AND THEIR PHILO- 
SOPHY IN UMASVATI’S TATTVARTHABHASYA AND 
SIPDHASENA GAKI’S COMMENTARY TO IT 

BY 

Prof. H. R. Kapadta, m. a. 

I have come across some references pertaining to the JBauddhas 
and their tenets in Vacaka Umasttih's bha&i/a to his splendid work 
Tattvarthadhigamasutra and its commentary composed by Siddha- 
sena GarLu So far as I know, no scholar has seriously devoted him- 
self to the study of this commentary, which is, in my opinion, a 
precious mine of information pertaining to various topics. 

First of all we shall examine in this connection, the bhd^a 
and then turn our eyes to the commentary. 

We come across the word Tantranfariyah, in three places in the 
bhdsya, firstly when Umdsvd/i discusses the nayas or stand-points 
( I. 35 ; p. 121^ ), secondly when he deals with the nether regions 
( III. 1 ; p. 232), and thirdly when he is interpreting the meaning 
of pudgala ( V. 22 ; p. 354 ). 

If we refer to the commentary ( p. 121 ) we see that the bhasya- 
kara uses this word in the first place to signify a non-Jaina, 
a Jaina being designated as svatanira or having the same 
scriptures as his own. In the remaining two places he distinctly 
alludes to the Bauddhas or Mdyasunaviyas as the learned com- 
mentator has pointed out on p. 232 and p. 354 respectively. 

The commentator refers to the Bauddhas under several names'* 
( i ) on pp, 70, 232 and 354 ( part I ) and p. 67 ( pt. II ) ; 

( on p. 85, ( iii ) on p- 30, and ( iv ) 

on p. 123 ( part II )? 


1. The numher of the page refers to my edition, published m the D, L. R 
Jain P. F. Senes. 

2. These and other references given in this article are by no me»ps 
exhaustive. 
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Out 0 . these Mayamimmi^a means son of Maya. This may 
imply that the tradition of Lord Buddha being the son of Maya- 
curreni in the Lime of the commentator. 

By ^kahkacivaraka the commentator seems to allude to the 
fact that a Buddhist monk has to wear a garment consisting of 
several pieces and patches. 

At least in two places, ph I, p. 32 and pi*. II, p. 67 he has even 
mentioned the name Buddha} Re has also referred to Ms staunch 
followers and famous philosophers, Vasubandhu and Dharma- 
hlrti, the former with as well as without his nickname Amisa^ 
grddha on p. 68, lines 1 and 29 (pt. II) and the latter with his magni- 
ficient work Pramayaviniscaya on p. 397 ( pt. I ). 

The bhumikd ( pp. 4-5) to Vasubandhu^ s Abhidharmakoia written 
by Tripitakacarya Rahula Samkrtyayana deals with 18 Buddhistic 
niJcayas mentioned by Siddhasena on p. 123 ( pt. I ). [.As these ap- 
pear to refer to the 18 schools or sects of the Smayana Bud- 
dhists, it will not be fruitless to consult I)ij)avQmsa ( Ch. V, 39-48) 
Mahdvamsa ( Ch. V. ), Malidhodhivamsa and the commentary on 
Kathavatthu. Even the article “ The sects of Buddhists '' by 
J. W. Ehys Davids published in J. R. A. S., July 1891 ( pp. 409- 
422 ) may be studied in this connection, as it throws light even 
on the relationships etc., of these sects. 

The well-known doctrine^ of five anantarya papas mentioned 
in Ndgdrjuna^s Bharmasautgraha (p. 13 ) is discussed by Siddhasena 
on p. 67 ( pt. II ). 

Now we shall refer to the passages quoted by him from the 
Buddhistic works. For instance, on p. 232, he observes : — 

“ «i5stT jracf'ini ^ 


1. The name ^ugata occurs in pt. II. on pp. 66 and 123. 

2. This is treated by ^Uanka Sun m his commentary to SutrakrtangcL^ 

3. Up-tiU-now I have not succeeded in tracing the original sources of 
this and the following quotations. So will any veteran scholar of 
Buddhism kindly point them out to me and oblige ? 
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On page 354 he has remarked as under — 

sr^rf^j ^ dH I Tq ^ Tt5 1 qf K'M f^d I ^ f^- 

^ft^^T^TOOrf 5 f ^TdMfimw ; 


' f^, ftfinJr 

f^WMRumih^^, qi?0iw: ^ ’ W 


In the end, I may enumerate the topics dealt with by me in 
this article ^ ( 1 ) designation of the Bauddhas, ( 2 ) their various 
schools, ( 3 ) names of their prominent philosophers and their 
standard works, and ( 4 ) some of the main features of Buddhism 
accompanied by quotations at times. 


place ef th. 

i M t Hinayana and Mah8yan» 

an article pnbhshed in the Annata of B. O. B. 1. ( toI. XI, pp. 101- 



RZJAPBASNIYASUTRA, its claim as itpanga, 

ITS TITLE, ETC. 

BY 

Prof. H. B. Kapabia, m. a. 

As is well-known to a student of Jaina literature §ruta}- 
jndm^ or the Jaina agamoJ is divided for facilitating^ its study 
into two groups ( i ) the afigapravuJa and ( ii ) angahahya^ ( also 
known as anangapravista ^ ). The first group includes the 12 angas, 
composed by the Oariadharas, whereas the latter comprises the 
remaining canonical works composed by saints immediately next 
to the GranadharasJ 

The angahahya ^rufa-jndna is further classified as ( i ) ava-* 
§yaka and ( ii ) avasyakaiyatirikta,^ the former having six sub-divi- 
sions, such as samayika^ etc, and the latter having only two nawely 
{{) kdlika^° &nd { ii) utkalika,’^^ both, of which include a number 

L ReserviDg the qu estion of ibs origin for some other occasion, I may 
state that this word reminds me of two things: ( 1 ) the word “suyam** 
occurring in ^4 etc. in several Jaina Sgamas e. g., AcSrSnga, 

Sthananga, Da^asrutaskandha, etc., and ( li) Sruti, the designation for 
the Vedas. 

H. For the various synoyms of this SrutajfiSna such as Sgatna etc. See 
VaCoaka Umaisvati’s bhasya of TattvSrthadhigamasutra ( I, 20, p. 88.) 

3. This IS not to be confounded with the Sgama meaning the oldest Saiva 
canon confirming to the Vedas and not entirely separated from the 
Vedic religion like that of later Saiva sects. 

4. Vide Tattvarthahhasya ( I, 20 ) and its commentary (p. 94 )* 

5. See Haribhadra Suri’s commentary to Ava^yakasutra and its niryukti 
( p. 25, edn. Agamodaya Samiti ). 

6. Vide Tattvarthabhasya ( I, 2^, p. 9 ). 

7. Ibid., pp. 91-92. 

8. See Nandlsutra ( sutra 44, p. 202, 6dn4 A, Samiti )< 

9» The remaining five are (a) caiurvimsatistava, (b) Vandanaka, (6 
pratikramapa, ( d ) kayotsarga and ( e) pratySkbySna. 

10-11. The sacred works which are allowed to b® read during the first and 
the last paurusis of the day and of the night as well go by the name of 
kSlika sruta , the rest can be read at any time except kSla-yglS and 
are known as utkalika scuta^ See Ffandieutraourph 
19 I Annals» B. 0« R« .1 
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of sacred works. Eajaprasniyasutro} belongs to the latter classi 
and it is considered as the upanga of Sutrakrta, the 2nd anga} 

I, for one, fail to realize how these two are related to each 
other as anga and upanga, when there is practically no connection 
between the contents of these two works, except that both refer 
to akriyavada - a subject, by no means uncommon to other 
agamas, etc. 

Upanga — Now, a few words about the updngas before I 
proceed further. According to the Jaina tradition at least 
300 years old, the number of the updngas is 12, there being one 
upanga corresponding to one onga. In this connection it will he 
worth-while to reproduce here the following passage from 
Prameyarainamafijusd, ^dnticandra Gartfs commentary ( pp. 1-2 ) 
to Jamhudvipaprajnapti *• — 

V H ; ■¥pnr^c?n: 

crtt) 

The 12 updngas are not referred to, in Samavaya, the 4th anga^ 
though, in its 12th samavdya there are mentioned several other 
objects 12 in number. What dees this imply ? 

Furthermore is it not rather very strange that we do not 
6dme across any reference to '*updnga,’^ much less to its number 
and its relationship with the aiiga even in Bandisutray where a 
very big number of dgamas is mentioned along with their 
various divisions and subdivisions ? 

No doubt, we notice in this Nandlautra^ all the works later on 


1, Some of the works written in a Siitra style are themselves so named. 

2, This IS partly supported by Siddhasena Gaijii’s commentary ; for, it 
only helps us to believe it to be an upShga but it does not enlighten us 
as to Its being an upshga of a particular ahga. 
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as upUngas, and that, too, in the very order above referred 
to, though, a!; times another work or works intervene,’ 

The earliest work to which I have traced up-till-now the use 
of the word upanga is Umasvati^s TattvartJiahhasya ( I, 20, p. 93 ). 

It is but natural that we find this word in its commentary ( p. 94) 
composed by Siddhasena GanL But, strange to say, this erudite 
commentator, too, has not supplied us with a list of the 12 
upUngas ; for, he has named only two upangas and those also, in 
an order just the reverse from the one mentioned in Prameya- 
ratmrmnjusU. 

Moreover, is it not more than significant that we do not find 
the names of the 12 upangas in Abhidhdnacintamarii, a magnifi- 
cent lexicon of Hemacandra Suri, as well as in its commentary by 
the same author, a Jaina polygraph, even when he has res- 
pectively stated in these two works “ ” ( II, 159 ) and 

** I ( p. 104 ) ? Can this be looked 

upon as a sufficient ground to infer that he did not endorse the 
number of the upafigas as 12 or that he did not believe that there 
was any order ? 

If we were to consider the relationship betv»een the afigas and 
the upangas, in most of the cases we shall find that there is 
hardly any connection between an anga and its upanga so far as 

the subject-matter is concerned. Will it be too much to say that 
♦ 

1. To elucidate this remark the correspondmg portion is being cited as 
follows : — 

^ q^ 3 t, qvurqxrrr, 

cfqrq-ciTUPEf, ##T, 

tftrnwc^, 

3Trvr%^#r, 

... * ^ t stupiw# ^ 

^rsrr, 

3iJT=i:%3Tr, q-npi^STT, 

^^nvTT^q', ^'y^dj‘Kqrrq'„ 

§V, ^TUTW3TFTF3TT3Tt, ^'^3TT3Tr, qT^lU'3Tr^r| il%3TT3?t, 
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UpUsakadasanga and Oandraprajftapti as well as J rlatUdharmah* 
thUUga and JambudvipaprajHapH, hay's no common subject, wHcli 
may enable us to deduce their a'hgopangabhava ? DTstivadcf and 
'Vrspidasd can very well be included in this very category, but 
this case is reserved, since the contents of DrstivUda are not suffix 
ciently known, owing to its being lost. 

Thus, the conclusions we can safely arrive at so far as tbe 
imtdmhara literature is concerned are that ( i ) the word upanga 
can be traced up to Tattmrihahhdsya, ( ii ) its number was regarded 
as more than two, at least by Siddhasena Gard^ ( iii ) its order and 
its relationship with the corresponding ahga date back to 
^nticandra Gam’s time at least, and ( iv ) that there was a 
difference of opinion regarding them amongst the ^vetambaras in 
his time* 

It will not he amiss to add here that a splendid work like 
TcdtvdrthardjavUrtika has not even mentioned the word upanga, 
though it gives an elaborate treatment of the various classifica- 
tions of ^rufa-jHana, Even ^ruiaskandha, a Bigambara work is 
silent on this point. What does this convey ? 

With this digression, if it can he so called, we shall now exa^ 
mine the title of this 2nd upanga. 

The title — Rdjaprainlya !s called Edyapa^femya in Prakrit, 
but this seems to be hardly justifilahle. For, Panha and Pasina are 
the two Prakrit renderings of the word Prasna. Consequently, 
the Prakrit name of Pdjaprosnhja ought to be either Edyaparihtya 
OP Rayapasimya, Thus it is difficult, if not impossible, to establish 
a linguistic connection between the Sanskrit and Prakrit titles of 
this upanga. 

This title Edjaprasniya seems to imply a work dealing with the 
tQuestionSfasked by a king, a fact corroborated by the contents of 
this wqrk, since it contains the queries raised by king Pradesi? 

pUrvas form an important part of tMs work. Various theories 
Have been propounded as regards their origin etc. The present writer 
hSpes to deal with them at an early date. 

%, This reminds ps of Milinda-questiofis in the Buddhistio literature, 
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It may be mentioned in this connection that Wehir has 
suggested that the real title ought to be Bajapradesiya, 
{BSyapaesiya^ in Prakrit), as it is thoroughly significant. 

Siddhasena Oani, in his commentary to Tattvarthahhasya has 
referred to this 7ipahga under altogether a new title viz. Rajapra- 
maklya^ I have not up-till-now come across any Jaina work, 
prior or posterior to this commentary where it is so named. Will 
scholar kindly enlighten me as to its propriety and oblige ? 

Contents — Birth of king Pradesi as Suryabhadeva, his cele- 
stial grandeour and enjoyments, his staging of a ^drama^ and a 
dance® in the presence of ivamana hhagavan Mahavira, even when 
He neither gives His assent nor expresses His dissent, description 
of the vlmana of Surydhha^ and the questions pertaining to Jiva^s 
identity with body raised by him and their replies by Kest 
nirgrantha,^ a follower of Lord Pdrsva^ are some of th© main 
topics treated at length in Eajaprasmyasutra, 


1, There seems to be a possibility of this word ( niis* 

taken for rnpT%foT^. Even if it is so, this wrong title must have been in 
vogue since a very long period. 

2. Even on p. 51a of the palymara Ms. No, 7 of the G-overnment 

1881-12 

Mss. Collection deposited at the B. O. R. Institute, this is so spelt, 

a A beautiful description of this along with its 32 varieties is one of the 
many attractive features of Rajapralniyasutra. 

4-5. For a connection between these two viz. nUfaka and nrfya see the 
last lecture in AryavidyavyakbySnamalS p. 233 ff, 

6. This is the name by which the Jaina saints are generally referred to 
in the non- Jaina literature, e. g. Majjhimanikaya I. 370—375 etc. 

For other Buddhistic references, Pali English Dictionary ( edited by 
Rhys Davids ) may hs consulted. 

7. Very recently I happened to notice a casual remark in the Calcutta 
Review May 1932 ( p 268 ) where the historicity of Par§avanatha Im 
doubted by Dr. P. C. Bagohi M.A.. I) Litt., the reviewer. I would like 
to know the criterion or criteria necessary for establishing the 
existence of an individual. Will the reviewer or an^ other leholat 
be pleased to eluci4ate this point ? 
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BTJDDHISTxC STUDIES, Edited by Dr. B. C. Law. PLd.,m.i, 
B. L., xii + 900 pp. 4 pi ThaokeT. Spiuk & Co. Ltd., Calcutta 
and Simla, 1931, 

Dr. B. C. Law's energetic and versatile abilities have in this 
work resulted in a large volume of great interest to students of 
Buddhism. We have here a collection of thirty-six: essays contri- 
buted by Eastern and Yfestern scholars. It is indeed a matter of 
congratulation to find East and West engaged in a work of common 
learning and research, but there is no doubt that as a whole it Is 
an achievement of Eastern scholarship, for more than two -thirds 
of the chapters are by Indian, Sinhalese and Japanese authorities, 
and Jain scholarship has also contributed. 

One of the merits of a work of this kind is that it serves to 
bring into relief the obscure or neglected portions of a field of 
study, and to contribute items which not merely fill up gaps, but 
which may put the whole subject in a new light. Such is the 
first chapter in the volume.' by Rao Bahadur Dr. 8. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar on The Buddhism of Mavimekhalai^ an epic ( or a portion 
of an epic) which throws lighten the type of Buddhism found in 
Tamil-speaking lands during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The spread of Buddhism to the south is still largely hypo- 
thetical, and it is such investigation of details and indirect evi- 
dence that we shall he gradually able to see our way more clearly, 
and piece together an intelligible picture. Another chapter, em 
titled Buddhism iu Tamil literature by Mr. V. R. R amachandra 
Dikshitar, goes partly over the same ground, and each essay sup- 
plements the other. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar contributes the second chapter on the Bud- 
dhlst Councils. The various views regarding these nerve-centres of 
history vary from complete credulity to complete scepticism, and 
the author marshals the facts that must be accounted for in form- 
ing a balanced historical judgment. He also explodes some of 
the now hoary theories and speculations that have been based 
upon the facts. Three chapters by the editor deal mainly with the 
period of the lifetime of the Fpuuder, Six heretical teachers, GautaviQi 
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Buddha and the larihrajalas, and Borne Ancient Indian Kings, 
This is a period whicli the author has made specially his own. In 
all these we are in a region which, even if it can be said to have 
been brought within the range of history, still requires the appli- 
cation of modern historical principles. The learned editor has 
diligently collected the data on which they must work, and ap- 
plies his usual skill in laying bare and; smoothing out the evi- 
dence. There are two chapters on different aspects of Indian 
education, and each writer seems to have succeeded in excluding 
all the evidence adduced by the other. That on Ancient Indian 
education from the Jatakas is by Dr. Eadhakumud Mookerjee, and 
its range is shown by its title. The present paper, he tells us, is 
part of a comprehensive work on ancient Indian education in two 
volumes, Brahmanical and Buddhist, and is now ready for the 
press. This should add greatly to our knowledge of ancient 
Indian thought. 

What may be called the philosophy of Buddhism is mainly in- 
cluded in the chapters on l^he Buddhist Conception of Mara^ by 
the editor, Dukkha and Sukha^ by Mr. E. H. Brewster, Faith m 
Buddhism, by Dr. B. M. Barua, Samsara or Buddhist philosophy 
of Urth and death, by Bev. Barada, Wanted a philosophy of life. 
Buddhism, by Mr. C. E. Ball, Nibhaxia, by Bev. Narada, Man as 
wilier by Dr. Mrs. Bhys Davids, on Karma, by Dr. S. Tachibana, 
and Christian Mysticism in the light of the Buddhas dootiine, by 
Dr. G. Grimm. 

Without being invidious special attention may be drawn to 
cups from a Buddhist Workshop from the veteran pen of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri, and Dr. S. Dasgupta's 
• Pkilosophj of Lankavatara, These are the two chief essays which 
deal specially with Mahayana developments. The Chips is con- 
cerned rather with the mode of development of the later doctrines 
than with their philosophical significance, but it is the only sound 
method. We must know first how the schools arose and split up 
if we are to place the literature in an intelligible order of deve- 
lopment. It is one of these schools exemplified in the Lankarataxa 
Sutra which Dr- D&sgupta expounds and carefully distinguishes 
from other forms of Buddhist idealism. 
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Dr. P. R* Bhandarkar writes in "a refreshingly common-sense 
way about Asoka and his Mis^on. He shows what Dhamma meant 
for A.soka, and deals with the painful perverseness of those who 
are surprised that Rirvana is not mentioned in the insoriptionB, 
as if Nirvana could have had a meaning for lay people who were 
not aiming at it. History is further represented by Dr. B. 
Mookerjee on The Authenticity of Asokan Legends, Dr. Hem 
Chandra Rai Chaudhuri on Buddhism in Western Asia^ A short 
Eistory of Ceylon by Dr. W. Geiger, History of Buddhism in Ceykn 
by Dr. W. A. de Silva, Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Jwd©- 
China by Mr. Louis Finot, and Buddhist Festivals in Ceylon by Mr. 
S. Parana vitarne. No less important for history is the long and 
excellently documented chapter by Mr. C. D. Chatterjee on Som 
numismatic data in Pali literature. 

Vinaya is discussed by Dr. M. Nagai in his deeply interesting 
and candid chapter on Buddhist Vvnaya discipline or Buddhist 
Commandments. Mythology and iconography are dealt with in 
the chapters on Buddhist worship and idolatry by jDr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, A comparative study of Hindu and Buddhist Mu* 
thqlogy by Mr. Bankim Chandra Chaudhuri, and By Mr. N. Ray 
in his Notes on Bodhisattva Lokandtha and other Mahay ana gods 
in Burma with six excellent photogravures. Grammar is repre- 
sented by the Rev. B. Siddhartha’s chapter on Origin and develop- 
ment of Pdh language with special reference to Sanskrit grammar 
and Dr. A. B. Keith on The home of Pali. 

The catholicity of the volume is shown by an excellent 
chapter contributed by Mr. K. P. Jain on Mahavira and Buddha. 
Neither religion loses anything by a temperate statement of the 
1 principles which each holds essential. Indeed the calm temper of 
the whole volume is what we should expect from writers who all 
share devotion to the common principle of ahimsd, and the editor 
is to be sincerely congratulated on the success of his enterprise. 

E. J. Thomas, d. Litt., M. a., 
Deputy Librarian, 
University Library, Cambridge* 



the chandogyamantrabhasya of gunavisnu 

EDITED BY DURGAMOHAN BHATTACHARYYA, Sanskrit Sahi- 
tya Parishad, Calcutta 1930. 

The work under review is an old and important commentary 
oE select Yedic Mantras that are recited by a Chandoga or 
Samavedin householder in connection with the performance of 
various domestic rites. Gupavisnu is a much respected com- 
mentator and his readings and interpretations of Vedic Mantras 
are regarded authoritative in the province of Bengal and in 
Mithila ill Bihar. The need of a scholarly edition of this work 
bas long been a desideratum and this critical and handsome 
edition issued under the auspices of the Calcutta Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parishad will be welcome to all. 

The book was edited in 1906 by Mahamahopadhyaya Parame- 
sliwar Jha of Mithila. That was a nice edition but there was no 
division into chapters. It also lacked references to the original 
sources. In Bengal, parts of Gunavisnu's Bhasya have been 
printed times without number as explanations of Mantars in the 
Paddhati compiled by Bhavadeva. But in very few of these there 
is any serious attempt to settle the real text. In the edition of 
Pandit Shyamacharan Kaviratna numerous emendations have 
been freely made without the support oi Mss. , and what is worse, 
he has rejected some passages unwarrantedly. 

The Mantras commented upon in the Chandogyamantrabhasya 
are divided into eight sections, all arranged in accordance with 
the order of the rituals for which the Mantras are meant. The 
compilation, either made by the commentator himself or handed 
down to him by tradition in the form of a Mantrapatha, contains 
more than four hundred Yedic Mantras taken from the SaihhitSs 
and Brahmanas of the four Vedas. The largest number of them, 
however, are taken from the Mantra-bxahmana and the Gobhila- 
Grhya-Sutra, two Samaveda works. 

The commentary though sometimes wanting in the elaborate 
etymological discussions of the celebrated scholiast Sayana, is 
marked for its brevity, simplicity and directness of style. The 
^0 [ Annals, B. 0. R* 1. 1 
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coimnentator , seems to have followed at times a school of inter* 
pretation different from that followed by Say ana. 

The present editor proferssor Bhattacharyya has acquitted 
himself very ably. With the help of various materials detailed 
in his Introduction he has been able to settle the true text of the 
commentary which in several places seemed to be hopelessly 
corrupt. 

The Introduction contains a valuable account of the work and 
its author Gunavisnu. The data have been gathered not only 
from the printed texts but also from a number of manuscripts. 
The discussions show that the editor Professor Bhattacharyya has 
carefully studied the relevant writings of scholars including 
Oldenberg, Stonner, Jcirgensen and Winternitz and has brought 
critical ability to bear upon the subject. Prom the evidences 
supplied by the works of Aniruddha, Halayudha, Baghunandana, 
Satrughna, Nityananda and E-amanatha the very legitimate 
conclusion is reached that Gunavisnu lived during the 12th 
century of the Christian era at the courts of Ballalasena and 
Laksmanasena of Bengal. This also was the conclusion of Maha. 
mahopadhyaya Parameshwar Jha. Passages have been quoted 
from Sayana’s commentary to show that Sayapa is in several 
places indebted to Gunavisnu. 

The most notable feature of the present edition is the number 
of indices and appendices. They are indispensable for the proper 
utilization of texts ot this kind. To the alphabetical index of the 
Mantras occurring in the text, a very useful list of the 
‘Viniyogas’ of every Mantra has been added, and a concordance 
of the Mantras covering more than thirty pages together with a 
list of quotations contained in the body of the work has been 
appended. In this concordance the editor has not merely used 
the Vedic Concordance of Bloomfield, but has sometimes 
corrected it, and, what is more important, he has adduced readings 
from four new works that had not been used by Bloomfield. 

The present text edited is much more improved than that of 
Mm. Paramesliwar Jha, Some of the important improvements 
noticed in the edition are given below ; — 
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(1) Portions of the commentary not found in Mahamabo-: 
padbyaya Jba’s edition have been supplied in this (pp, 
149, 150, 152 ) 

(2) Some quotations attributed to Sruti in Mm/ JbaV edition 
have been traced to Smrti works. 

( 3 ) Errors in quoting Paninf s rules as also Sruti passages 
have been corrected. 

( 4 ) Correct readings of Mantras witb three commentaries, 
have been discovered 5 and in all tbis tbe editor bas been 
guided by tbe original Vedic text as well as Gunavisnu’s 
manuscripts. 

( 5 ) Occasional emendations of tbe Mantra texts and tbeir 
commentaries have been made on a comparison of several 
manuscripts with other allied works such as the Bra- 
bmana-Sarvasva of Halayudba and tbe Samaga-Mantra* 
Vyakbyana of Bamanatba, e. g. , ‘Sabah' ‘Utsabab’ in tbis 
edition ( p, 152 ) instead of ‘mabab' ‘UtsavaV of the 
previous edition ( p. 172 ). 

(6) In the Mm. Jha's edition, grammatical disquisitions are 
sometimes found supplied in respect of commentaries on 
wrong readings of certain Mantras which have been 
corrected in tbe present edition, e. g. , ‘panvimsa’ which 
should really be ‘padvim^a’ , has been commented on in 
Mm. Jha's edition ( p. 55 ) thus *• 

Pahvim^a iti pacer = aoah paro vi^o nipabanad vargantah 

Jha^s edition Present edition 

Vrstyam, p. 18 Vrsnyam, p. 17 ( mantra ) 

Tvamadyan, p. 19 Tyamadya, p. 18 ( mantra ) 

Pramino Yudhayayan, p 21 Pramrno yudha jayan p. 19 

( mantra ) 

Yisvarupe, p. 21. Yisurupe, p. 20. ( mantra ) 

Panvimsah. p. 55, Padvirh^ah, p. 49. ( mantra ) 
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PrthuJjS, p. 134. Prthvaha, p. 114 ( mantra ) ; (this 

reading however is given’in the 
foot-note of Jha *s edition ) 

Vipran Visthaya, p. 163, Vipra navisthaya, p. 141 , (mantra) 

Visthaya Visesena Sthitaya, Navisthaya atyaniabhinavavs 

P- 152. ( commentary ) ' 

Annneyam, p. 168. Arthaneyatn ( =Arthana + iyam 

p. 148 ( commentary ) 

Mahah Utsavah, p. 172. Sahah uisahah, p. 152 ( commen- 

tary ) 

s, 2sr. pradhan 



EAMAKUPASASAlSrAVALl, BY PROF. PA.DMAYATH BHATTA- 
OHARYYA, M. A., Vidyavinoda. Published by MR, SURENDRA 
CHANDRA RAICHAUDHURI, Secretary, Eangpur Sabitya Pari- 
shai Price Rupees Six only, 1338 B. S. 

We have here the text, and Bengali translation with elaborate 
historical and exegelical notes of seven copperplate grants and 
one Rock Inscription — all belonging to Kings of Assam up to the 
time of Dharmapala ( circa 12th century ). Most of these records 
were already thoroughly studied by the present editor in different 
Bengali journals and in some cases in English journals as well. 
The work under review, therfore, is a collection of the papers of 
the editor, written during the last quarter of a century, with 
necessay additions and alterations as was required by later 
thought and further investigations. 

This is the second collection of inscriptions to be published in 
Bengali. The first was the Gaudalekhamala (Inscriptions of 
Bengal VoL I) by the late lamented Aksayakumara Maitreya 
published twenty years back in 1319 B. S. Of similar works in 
other Indian vernaculars reference may be made to the three 
volumes of Jain Inscriptions edited and published by Mr. Puran 
Chand Kahar of Calcutta. But it must be said to the credit of 
the editors of the Bengali volumes that they have carried out 
their task in the right scientific way. 

There are some notable peculiarities in several of the grants, as 
pointed out by the editor, to which the notice of the readers needs 
be drawn. ( 1 ) The absence of imprecatory verses in the conclu- 
ding portions of grants issued by Kings of Kamarupa, save and 
except the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman which, however, 
is found to have been issued from Karnasuvarpa in Bengal. ( 2 ) 
The composition of portions of a grant by the royal donor as in 
the case of the first eight verses of the Puspabbadra copperplate 
of Dharmapala ( p. 173 ). ( 3 ) The use of epithets of the royal 

donor after the conclusion of the formal part of the grant as in 
the case of the Guakuoi copperplate of Indrapala II which has 
been styled the ‘‘ Strange copperplate ” ( pp. 132 f. n. 3 ), 
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Some facte of interest from the point of view of social and 
cultural history not referred to by the editor may also be noted 
here. The skill in archery of a Brahman named Himahga— one 
of the donees in the SubhamkarapStaka grant of Dharmapala ( first 
half of the twelfth century )— is described in detail ( p 156 ). We 
know of another Brahmana of Bengal, Zedaramisra, whose qua- 
lities as a warrior as well as a man of letters are referred to 
( Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearoh Institute — Vol. XI 
p. 243 ). Another Brahmana the grand-father of the donee of the 
Puspabhadra copperplate of Dharmpala is described as having 
^ possessed, like the donor, a knowledge of the fine arts ( pp. 173 
‘174 ) which were generally acquired by Ksatriyas alone. 

The same Brahmana is also described as having had his intel- 
lect developed by means of his study of Mimamsa. It is to be 

noted that this system of philosophy which" required a thorough 

acquaintance with the Vedic literature was popular from fairly 
early period in Eastern India where Vedic studies were neglected 
at least in a later period ( Ind. Ant. 1929, p. 202 ).’ 


As a matter of fact it may be reasonable to suppose that Vedic 
studies as well as Vedic rites were not entirely neglected during 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries in Bengal® or Assam. In the 
records, we are dealing with, it is definitely stated that 
Bhijjata studied the Yajurveda with all its accessories (p. 64 ), that 
Davadatla was the chief of Vedic scholars, the Vedas having had 
their aims fulfilled in him, that his son was a regular performer 
of Vedic sacrifices (aynyahtfa) (p. 99 ), and that Devadhara who 
was an adhvaryu duly practised Vedic rites ( p. 78 ). It does not 
seem that all these statements were nothing but formal. 


The learned editor has suggested some new interpretations of 
particular words, expressions etc. Some of these are worth noth 


1 . 


An epithet of this Brahmapa - may mean, as 

supposed by the editor, that he was, as it were, the source of the jewels 
( 1 . e. the moral maxims ) of Canakya. A knowledge of these would, 
t^t’w -regarded as highly commendable at 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Instiute 

lekhamUla\^-^\ B^attaoharya - Harapramda-Sa'Mvardhana- 

lentiamala ( in Bengali ) - Vol II. pp. 207 ff. 
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cing. The symbol used at the beginning of most epigraphic re- 
cords is usually taken to be nothing but Cmkara or Piavava, But 
as Mr. Bhattacharya has rightly pointed out ( pp. 55-6 ) this is the 
symbol known as AhjI in Bengal and used at the beginning of 
letters of the alphabet until sometime back. It cannot be prana va 
as it is, in some cases, found used even before Pranavas. 

But all his interpretations are not free from doubts. Accord- 
ing to him ( p. 31. f. n. 1 ) the Himalaya is also a Kulacala, but 
this is well-known as a Varsaparvata which separates one varsa 
froma nother. In cases where there is reference to eight Kulacalas 

in ihQMoha7nud gar a of Samkaracarya the Mahendra and not the 
Himalaya should be counted in the list. As a matter of fact the 
Mahendra is regarded as a Kulacala in the Bhagavata Puraxta 
(VIII. 7. 6.). 

Prakamya ( p. 101. f, n. 5 ) is stated to be one of six Aisvaryas 
while it is really one of eight as appears from the list quoted by 
the editor himself. 

The explanation of the unusual epithet Q-ovarxiamanavaidya — 
applied to Prasthanakalasa, the poet who composed the document 
recorded in the ‘ First copperplate of Bharmapala ’ — as one con- 
versant ( Yaidya ) in the measurement of letters in speech (i. e. 
prose and poetic composition ) is ingenuous ( p. 161. f. n. 1 ). But 
it cannot be supposed to be free from all doubts. 

It may be stated here that the practice of referring to paddy 
grains in terms of a cardinal number ( e. g. thousands ) without 
mentioning the unit of measurement ( p. 73 )— a practice followed 
in more than one record — is still found in some parts of Eastern 
Bengal where, however, ‘ hundred ^ is used in place of ‘thousand’. 

The editor has omitted to take note of some of the latest theo- 
ries raised in connection with some of the records. Thus there is 
HQ reference either in the body of the book ox in the section called 
Boihyojanl O BaMiodhanl ( Addenda ahd Errata ) to the question 
raised by Mr. Ramtarak Bhattacharya as early as 1919 (in a paper 
entitled ^ FancakJtanda 0 Tdmrasasnd’ read before the sixteenth session 
of thQ^rihatta Vaidik samiti, and by Mr. J* G Ghosh ( L H, Q# 
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— YI. 60ff. ) with regard to the Iccation of the land gianted ii 
the Nidhanapura copperplate of BhaskarsYarnian. Neither h 
there any reference to the isEiae opened by Mr. Ghosh (/<?€. nt,] 
and supported by Mr. K. M. Gupta ( I. H. Q.—-VIL 718ff ) with re- 
spect to the identification of the donees of the said grant with the 
Nagara Brahmanas on the basis, among other things, of what are 
supposed to be their surnames as found in the record in question. 

The identification of Sravasti m the Silimpur copperplate (Ep. 
Ind. XIII. 283 if. ) with some region in Gauda as suggested by 
Mr. E. G. Basak has been refuted by ihe present editor ( p. 164- 
5) and according to him it is to be located in some part of Aasam, 
But it is to be noted that another scholar has of late come forward 
with further arguments to support Mr. Basak { Ind, Ant mi- 
pp. 14--18). 

The learned editor has deviated in one point from the usual 
practice observed in editing inscriptions. He has, as is done in 
the edition of old texts, incorporated the emended readings in the 
body of the book pointing out the readings found in the foot- 
notes, It is not known if this will be appreciated and followed 
by epigraphists. 

Some minor inaccuracies and misprints are found to have 
crept into the book. We may mention the following. 
has become ( Introduction p. 19 f. n. ), Mr. Xanigopal 

Majumdar has become Dr. Nanigopal Majumdar ( Introduction p, 
26, f. n. 2 ), has become ( p. 138 1. i ) . 

Question of funds seems to have prevented the learned editor 
rom appending xacsimiles of all the plates some of which are in 
private possession, rendering it difficult to check the readings in 
doubtful cases, if any, 

On the whole, the work is a very important publication, which 

1 , be indispensable to every scholar dealing with the history of 
Aastern India, 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAV,iETI 
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THE VISNUSVAMIN RIDDLE 

BY 

Rai Bahadur Amarrath Ray, b, a, 

I 

^isnusvamin is a veritable riddle to us. He is said to have 
been the founder, or at least the most important teacher of the 
Rudra Sect of Vaisnavas. The other three sects are known as the 
Sri, the Catuhsana and the Brahma Sects, connected wuth the 
names of Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Madhva respectively. About 
this, the following verse is often quoted : 

“ Ramanuiam SriL Svicakre Madhyacaryam Caturmukhak 
SrlvisDusvaniiiiani Rudro Rimbadityani Catuksacsk. 

Very little, however, is known about Visnusvamin. Aufrecht 
credits him with Ihe^ authorship of a gloss on the Bhagavata 
Purana : while another writer of eminence ' ascribes to him 
authorship of commentaries on the Vedanta and the ,Glta, an 
mentions him as an author of the Ma dbvacarya Sect, earlier c an 

’^Read at a meeting of the Sansknt-Bengali Association of the 
sity of Dacca on the 28th January, 1932# 
h See Indexes to the “ Sarvadarsana-Samgraba ’ , edited by M. VasU 

deva Shastri Abhyankar. 
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Madhva himself, which is rather amusing. Elsewhere’ we 
find it said that Visnusvamin wrote Commentaries on the Vedas. 
These are all pure guesses, and all that we may safely hold is 
that Visnusvamin, as the founder or the Chief Acarya of a seol;, 
must have written some works which have unfortunately been 
lost. This w'oiild appear strange as the works of all the three 
other leading Vaisnava Acaryas have been carefully preserved, 
and as Visnusvamin evidently did not belong to a hoary antiquity. 
Yaine^vara, in the Aryavidya-Sudhakara ( p. 24 ) says that 
Visnusvamin’s father was the prime minister or a Dravida Chief 
under the Emperor of Delhi, so that Visnusvamin lived after 
Moslem influence had spread to the South. E. G. Bhandarkar^ 
holds that Visnusvamin lived in the thirteenth century A. D. 

That great scholar says that Visnusvamin^s philosophy was 
the same as that of Vallabha. This might be an inference from 
the fact that a certain section of Vallabhacarya's followers trace 
their sect to Visnusvamin, or from the account of Visnusvamin's 
philosophy to be found in the ‘Sakalacarya-mata-samgraha’ by 
Srinivasa, the well-known author of another work, the ‘Yatindra* 
matadipika,’ a summary of Eamanuja’s a Sribhasya on the 
Brahmasutras. Any one familiar with the Anubhasya on the 
Brahmasutras by Vallabha will not fail to observe that this 
account of Visnusvamin^s Philosophy reads like a concise but 
faithful summary of that commentary. It appears likely that by 
Srinivasa’s time, which was possibly some part of the eighteenth 
century, Visnusvamin’s philosophy had come to be identified with 
that of Vallabha. But, in his commentary on the Bhagavata 
Purana, III. 32. 37, Vallabha refers to an interpretation put on the 
verse by the followers of Visnusvamin, Madhva and Bamanuja, 
and from the nature of that reference, some of Vallabha’s 
followers hold that Vallabha was not a teacher of the Visnusvamin 
Sect and that his philosophy was different.^ 

1. See the accounts of VallabhacSry a in Prajnanananda Sarasvati’s His- 
tory of the Vedanta Darsana ( in Bengali ) Vol. II., and in the Bengali 
Visvakosa. 

2. See ‘ Vaisuavism, s'aivism and other Sects.’ p. 77. 

8. I am indebted to Professor G. H. Bhatt, of the Baroda College, a mem- 
ber of the VallabhScHrya SampradSya, for this reference* 
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The History of the Vedanta Philosophy by Prajaanananda 
garasvati,^ and the Bengali VisvakoscP mention a tradition 
that Visnusvamin would not admit into discipleship any one but 
a Brahman willing to adopt the life of a Sarhnyasin. The tradi- 
tion among a certain branch of the Vallabhacarya sect, to which 
I have already referred, is that Visnusvamin had a disciple, 
named JnSnadeva, who, in his turn, had two disciples, named 
Hathadeva or Namadeva and Trilocana, and that Vallabha was a 
disciple of one of these two This tradition appears to he fictitious. 
We know definitely that Vallabha was born in 1479 A. D., and 
if this tradition were true, Visnusvamin would be a teacher who 
lived between the latter half of the fourteenth and the first 
quarter of the fifteenth centuries. This is highly improbable. 
Then, again, the Bhaktamala tells us that Jnanadeva was the 
son of a Brahman, outcasted for reverting to the life of a house- 
holder after having adopted Samnyasa, that Namadeva was 
widow's son, and Trilocana a non-Brahman tailor. Vallabha 
himself is alleged to have renounced samnyasa and to have 
reverted to the life of a householder. All this would conflict 
with Visnusvamin’s alleged fastidiousness in the selection of 
disciples. Vallabha is also known to have advised his followers 
not to shun the good things of life, a teaching contrary to the 
rigorism ascribed to Visnusvamin. Then again, in his Com- 
mentary on the Brahraasutras, Vallabha denies that a Sudra was 
entitled to Brahmavidya and it would be curious if in the face 
of such opinion, he permitted himself to be initiated by a Sudra^ 
nay, an ati-Sudra. 

The Srlcaitanyacarltamrta ' ^ tells us that Oaitanyadeva 
sharply rebuked one Vallabha Bhatta for having differed in his 
Commentary on the Bhagavata, from Srldhara Svamin’s inter- 
pretation, thereof In a recent edition of the ‘ Srlcaitanya- 
caritamrta,'' we find it stated that this Vallabha Bhatta was a 
different preson from Suddhadvaitin Acarya of that name ; but it 
IS generally believed that the ‘Srlcaitanyacaritamrta' refers to this 
Acarya ; and Krsnadasa, the author of the Bengali Bhaktamala, 

1 & 2. See the account of VallabhSc5rya in each of these works. 

3. ' SrleaitanyaoaritSmFta Ft. III. Oh. 7, 
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writing in the eighteenth century, distinctly says so in the very 
beginning of his account of Vallabhacarya.^ Then again, 
some Bengali Vaisnavas hold that the Srldhara Svamin, from 
whom Vallabha is alleged to have differed, and who was the 
well-konwn author of commentaries on the Gita, the Bhagavata 
Parana and the Visnu Fur ana, was an Acarya of the Visnu* 
svamin Sect.^ M. M. Professor Bhagavatakumar Shastri has 
expressed the same opinion in a letter written to me. I shall 
revert to this matter later on, but I may say here that the inter- 
pretation of verse 37, ch. 32, Bk. Ill, of the Bhagavata which 
Vallabha, in his Commentary thereon, ascribes to the followers of 
Visnusvamin, Madhvacarya, and Ramanuja, is to he found in 
Srldhara’s tika on that verse : and nobody ever believed or 
suggested that Srldhara belonged either to the Ramanuja or 
Madhvacarya Sect. Then, again, on© finds it difficult to find out 
why Vallabha should have materially differed from Srldhara 
Svamin, if both belonged to the same sect, namely, the Visnu- 
svamin sect. In his commentaries on the Brahmasutras or the 
Bhagavata, Vallabha never even mentions Visnusvamin as a 
Purvacarya, and in the* first commentary he claims that his 
exposition was original and that he owed it to the grace ofj 
Srlkrsna. 

“ Hanamatadhvanta vinasanaksamo 
Vedantahrtpadmavikasane patuh 
Aviskrto’yam bhuvi bhasyabhaskaro 
Mudha budha dhavata na'nyavartmasu/’ 

Then again, 

“ SrikrsnakrpayaivaVaui Siddhanto hrdi bhasate.*' 

The late lamented M. M. Haraprasad Shastri told me that 
Laksmana Bhatta, the father of Vallabha, was a follower of the 
Visnusvamin cult, whom the oppression of the Moslem ruler's of 
the Telugu Country compelled to seek abode in Benares. 
Vallabha might have been connected with the Visnusvamin Sect, 

1. No Commentary on the Bhagavata by any other Vallabha Bhatta has 
come down to us. 

2. See Introduction to the Bhagavadgita with the commenary of Vi^va- 
n^tha, published by the Gaudiya matha of Calcutta, 
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‘n some way, direct or indirect, but it seems clear that he did 
not own absolute allegiance to that teacher^s doctrines- His 
ascendancy, on the other hand, appears to have been one of the 
reasons which have relegated Visnusvamin, his works, and 
bis Snddhadvaita to the limbs of oblivion. Then again, in this 
country, it has been the fashion to refer every new doctrine to 
antiquity ; the Visistadvaita of E/amanuja has been traced back 
to Sri or Laksmi, the dvaita of Madhva to Brahma, and the 
dvaitadvaita of Nimbarka to the mythical Catuhsanas, viz. , 
Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana, and Sanat-Kumara. There could be 
nothing strange, therefore, in the fictitious attempt to connect 
Vallabha with Siva through Visnusvamin. I may here narrate a 
certain myth which has been invented in order to connect Visnu- 
svamin with Eudra or Siva. The Hindu Bhaktamalaby Kabhaji 
bas nothing more to tell us about Visnusvamin than what we 
have learnt from the Sanskrit verse about the four Vaisnava Sects 
I have already quoted. He paraphrases that verse in this way • 

‘*Ea.mapaddhati Eamanuja Visnusvaml Tripurari 
Nimbaditya Sanakadi Madhukara Gurumukha cari. 

Nabhaji has so many things to say about so many saints, but 
has nothing to add about Visnusvamin. Nor does Priyadasa, in 
bis gloss on the Bhaktamala, add to our knowledge. But in 
a recent tika, called tho ‘Varttika-tilaka’ first published in 1852, and 
possibly written not much earlier, we find the following mythical 
connection established between Eudra and Visnusvamin. There 
was a man, named Premananda or Paramananda ,who used to de- 
voutly wmrshix:) the God Varadaraja of Visnu-Kanci. Varadaraja w^as 
much pleased, and asked the God Siva of Siva-KancI, his friend- 
ly neighbour and disciple, to initiate Premananda into the Cult 
of Balagopala, - as if he could not do it himself, — and this was 
readily done. Visnusvamin, is said to have been the 48th teachei 
in apostolic succession from Premanada and 50th from the 
G-od Varadaraja, the Siva of Siva-Kanci evidently coming between 
Varadaraja and Premananda. 

We have a few references to Visnusvamin, in the account of 
Rasesvaradarsana in the ‘ Sarvrdar^anasamgraha, from which 
Yajnesvara appears to have collected his scanty materials for the 
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brief but rather inaccurate exposition of Visnusvamin’s philo- 
sophy, to be found at p. 124 of the ‘Aryavidya-Sudhakara’ . It ig 
generally believed that Madhava, the brother of Say ana, the com- 
mentator on the Vedas, both the brothers being ministers of the 
Vijayanagar Kings, was the author of this work, and that he came 
to be known as Vidyaranya Muni on adopting Samnyasa. Some 
people deny that this Madhava and Vidyaranya were identical, 
while others say that there were three Madhavas who lived about 
this time and who were all authors. Madhava, the brother of 
SS-yana, was according to these Scholars, the writer of certain 
chapters of the ‘Pahcadasi^ of the ‘Jivanmuktiviveka’ and other 
works, a second Madhava, who was a fighting minister of the 
Vijayanagar Kings, wrote the commentary on the Suta-Samhita, 
while a third Madhava, being the son of the first Madhava^g 
brother, Sayana, was the author of the ‘Sarvadarsana-samgraha.’ 
There is a third view that Madhava, brother of Sayana, was the 
author of the ‘Sa^vadarsanasarhgraha^ with the exception of the 
last chapter containing the account of Samkara- Vedanta which 
was added by Sayana^s son or somebody else, and which is not to 
be found in some editions of the work. I find myself in agreement 
with this third view, but this is certainly not the place to enter 
into a discussion on the subject. 

In the account of Kasesvaradarsana we find it stated that ac' 
cording to Visnusvamin, the sarira of ITrsimba was * nitya ^ or 
eternal, and the following verSe is quoted in support of the state* 
ment, as from a work, named the ^ Sakarasiddhi ^ ■ 

Saooinnityanijaolntya-purnanandaikavigraham 

ITiparicasyamahm vande Srivisnusvamisammatam ^ 

A follower of Visnusvamin, by name Garbha-Srikanta Misra, 

is mentioned as having established that Nrsimha had the vi^esanas 
Sat , cit' etc. It need nob be supposed, however, that this ex- 
position of Visnusvamin s doctrines gives a correct account of 
that teacher s philosophy. Madhava appears to have sarcastically 
pointed out how the Rasesvarites would twist the meaning of the 


‘Sarira’ of 

r^psirnlia is eternal, 
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well known Sruti passage ‘ R.aso vai Sail equating , Rasa ’ with 
that blessed thing, mercury, -and of the sayings of old and recent 
teachers, like Govinda-bhagavatpada ( the guru of great Samkara), 
and the author of Sakara-Siddhi ; respectively, in order to find 
support for their eccentric doctrine therein. Vispusvamin and 
Garbha-Srikanta are not so mentioned as if they belonged to a 
remote past. 

Sridhara Svatnin, in his tika on verse, L 7. 6. of the BhSgavata 
Purana, quotes the following verses of Visnusvamin •* — 

“Taduktarh Visnusvamina — 

Hiadinya sarhvidaslistah saccidananda Isvarah 
Svavidyasamvrto JIvah samklesanikarakarah. 

Tatha — 

Sa Iso yadavase maya sa Jivo yastyafditah 
Svavirbhutaparanandah Svavirbhuta-suduhkhabhuh 
Svadrguttha-viparyasa-bhava-bhedaja-bhisucah 
Yanmayaya Jusannaste tamimam hTrharim numah'* 

In his tika on verse, III. 12. l’-2, of the same Purana, again, 
Sridhara names 'Visnusvamin and quotes a part of the third verse 
above ; while in the tika on the Visnu Purana, verse, 1. 12. 70, he 
quotes the first of the above verses as irom a work, named the 
‘Sarvajha-sukti ‘ ( taduktam Sarva^nasuktau ) ’ which would show 
that Visnusvamin used to be known as the ‘ Sarvajna ^ N. Venka- 
taraman ^ tells us that this distinction, which later Samkara- 
carya earned, has been transferred by tradition to the great 
Samkara. We know also that a few others have from time to 
time earned this distinction. We may take it, from their common 
adherence to the Ursimha Cult, that the Sarvajna ’Visnusvamin, 
quoted from by Sridhara and Visnusvamin, mentioned in the 
Basesvaradarsana account, were identical. 

The question which now engages our attention is whether this 
Sarvajna Visnusvamin could have been the author of the com- 
mentary on the Nrsimhapurvatapanlya Upanisad and of the 


See , Sariikaracary a the great and His Successors at KSfici’, p. 82-84^ 
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Prapanoasara Tantra, works erroneously attributed to tbe great 
Samkara Pandit Vidhushekhara Shastri has proved that these 
works could not have been written by Samkarad These works 
must, as matter of fact, have been composed long after Samkara’s 
time. Sridhara, in his tika on the Bhagavaca, X- 87. 21, quotes 
the following Xrsimhapurvatapaniya passage ' 

‘‘Yam sarve deva namanti mumuksavo brahmavadinasca^', 

( II. 4. ) and proceeds, — 

“ Yyakhyatam ca Sarvajhair bhasya*krdbhih,"-mukta api lilayS 
vigraham krtva bhajanta iti. 

Sridhara here quotes with slight variations, ~ possibly he 
quotes from memory, - from the commentary on the XJpanisad, 
passing for a work of Samkara, for there the passage is explained 
thus*- — “ Muktasca lilaya vigraham parigrhya namanti tyanu- 
sangahP^ Yainsidhara Sarma, the writer of the ‘Bliavartha-dipika- 
prakasa, ’ which is a tika on Sridhara^s annotation, explains the 
words ‘Sarva^hairbhasyakrdbhih,^ as ‘Sarvajhairbhasyakrdbhir 
bhagavatpujyapadair-Xrsimha-tapanyam, "meaning that Sridhara 
was quoting from Samkara’s commentary on the Nrsimhapurva- 
tapaniya. Vamsidhara’s recent age is responsible for this 
mistake, for not even the credulous Madhava, the author 
of the Samkaravijaya attributes this vrork to Samkara, 
and Sridhara who appears from my researches about 
him, to have been a late fourteenth, or early fifteenth century 
teacher, at the East, could not possibly have mistaken a recent 
work like this commentary for a work of Samkara.^ In the intro- 
duction to his tika on the Gita, Sridhara refers to Samkara as the 
‘bhasyakara’ and in the tika on verse 20, ch. XIII, of that work, 


1. See Sir Ashutosh Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume III. pt.2 p.lOO et se<l* 

2. Sridhara quotes Gau^apada, Samkara, Suresvara, and Anandabodha* 
cSrya, he knew Cit-Sukha’s commentaries and also Vidya Samkara’a 
commentary on the Nrsimhapurvatapaniya XJpanisad, but he does not 
quote from the ‘ Pancadasi the great source of inspiration to subse* 
quent .Advaitm writers. Possibly the fame of the ‘ Pancadasi * had not 
spread as far as Benares, where Sridhara used to live, in his tune* 
His commentaries were known in Bengal early in the sixteenth 
century, if not earlier. 
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bespeaks of Saiiikara thus : — ‘Srimacchamkarabhagavadbhasyakrd- 
bhih;’ he does not refer to Samkara as Sarvajna. Again, if 
Srldhara had known two ‘Sarvajnas^ , one being the author of the 
‘SarYajna-Sukti^ and the other of the Krsimhapurvatapaniya com- 
mentary, one might expect him to have indicated their difference, 
It should be remembered also that both these Sarvajnas were 
followers of the ISTrsimha Cult. The Commentator Sarvajha 
mentions, in six places, that the Prapancasara tantra is a work of 
Ms; and that tantra devotes a whole chapter to Nrsimha rituals. 

The NrsimhapurvatapanTya Upanisad inculcates ‘l^rsimhakara- 
brahmavidya ',and the ‘Sakara-Siddhi referred to in the Rasesvara- 
darsana account, might possibly have had some connection with 
that Upanisad or with the commentary thereon. Vidyaranya, in 
the beginning of his commentary on the Nrsimhotiaratapanlya 
Upanisad, after stating that the ITrsimha-purvatapanlya dealt 
with ‘Nrsimhakara-brahma' observes as follows • “Tatha hyuktaih 
VSrttikakrdbhih : — 

‘’]i^rsimhabrhmavidyais§, vyakhyata jhanasiddhaye^ ** 

This varttika appears to refer to the following passage in the 
Ni’simhapurvatapaniya commentary ~ '‘Tapaniyopanisacchri - 
Nrsimhakarabrahmavisaya sati nirakarabrahmapratipattyu- 
payabhuta.^ In another connection in his commentary, Vidya- 
ranya quotes three verses of the Yafrttikakara, and in a third, one 
other verse. In Advaita Vedanta literature, Suresvar§.oarya is 
generally known as the Varttikakara, hut the verses quoted cannot 
be traced to that great teacher’s works. The fact that the KrsimhS- 
karabrahmavidya appears to have been the topic common to the 
‘Sakarasiddhi’ and to the Varttika wmrk quoted from by Vidya- 
ranya, leads one to think that the two works might, afcer all, be 
identical. The last Varttika quoted runs as follows *• ■ 

‘ ‘Sarva^iiakarunanunna vicarajhanakamana 
Iksanopacayannadirupenatha vivartate.^ 

. h Sea lines 1-2 of the NrsimhapilrratSpaniya coramentary p. 3. AnandE* 
srama Edition. 

3. See commentary on. the KpsinihottaratSpaniya TJpanifad, p* 
Anandasrama Edition. 

% [ B. Q. B. 1^ ] 
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This means literally that the <^esire for discrimination and 
knowledge, not moistened by the grace of the omniscient, takes 
the false shapes of Iksana ( observation or contemplation ) npacaya 
( accumnlatian or growth ), and anna ( food or matter ). There is 
an evident pun on the word 'Sarvajna', which, while referring 
directly to God, refers indirectly to the Sarvajna commentator of 
the Nrsimhapurvatapaniya, not unlikely the Varttikakara's Guru. 
This Yarttika brings in the doctrine of ‘prasada^ or grace. Ko 
wonder that the worshippers of a manisfestation of Yisnu, believ- 
ing in the doctrine of divine grace, should for a time, have been 
counted as a Yai^nava sect, in spite of their Mayavada 
metaphysics. The devotion of this Yarttikakara to the com- 
mentator discloses his temperamental likeness to Garbha Srikanta 
Misra, whom MSdLava, in the Rases varadarsana account, 
describes as ‘Yisnusvamiparinatantahkarana’ that is one whose 
inner organs were wholly bent towards the feet of Visnusvamin. 

Mr. A. Govinda Wariyar tells us that a section of Samkara's 
followers early took to the worship oflTrsimha and Parthasarathil 
I may point out here that-there is a common error that Samkara's 
followers are Saivas. As a matter of fact, his followers make no 
choice among the five deities, * panca-devata ' as they are called, 
viz. Yisnu, Siva, Ganapati, Surya and the Devi. People living in 
the country where Samkara was born still point out an image 
which Samkara used to worship before leaving home. The late 
Mr. Tilak has pointed that, in his recognised commentaries 
Samkara, in giving instances of pratikopasana, several times 
refers to the Salagrama Sila,^ but never to the ‘ Lihgam ' of Siva, 
It is said that Padmapada, the distinguished disciple of Samkara, 
was a devotee of Nrsirhha, nay a Nrsimha-siddha. No mention of 
Nrsunha is to be found, however, in the fragment of the ‘ Panca- 
padika which has come down to us, and the story might have 
been invented after the spread of the Nrsimha cult among 
® ara s followers with a view to make it look ancient. Cit* 
Bukha, the author of the ‘ Tattvapradlpika and Nrsirhhasramaj 

L See ‘ Vilvamaiigala SvSmiars ' —I. H. Q. June, 1931. 

%. S.eBrahma8ntra-I.2.7.,i,3.1l.,.and 4.1. 3. and ChBndogya Com- 

jnentary 8. 1. 1. 
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the author of the ‘ Bhedadhikkara' and the 'Bh^varthapraksSika* 
ere found making obeisances to Nrsirhha, while Srldhara is never 
tired of bowing to that deity. I have already said that some 
Bengal Vais^avas contend that Srldhara was an AcSrya of th# 
Visnusvamin Sect. But it is known that his metaphysics was 
gubstantially the Advaitavada of Samkara, though he differed 
from that great teacher in adhering to the Bh^gavata PurSna 
doctrine that Bhakti for a lilavatara of Visnu was the easiest way 
to liberation. That is exactly the position of the commentator of 
the Nrsiihhapurvatapaniya, who says, in a passage already quoted, 
that Nrsirhhakarabrahmavidya led to the realisation of the 
Supreme Brahman. If Visnusvamin were the author of this 
commentary, as I think'he was, those who say that Srldhara was 
a teacher of the Samkara sect, and those who contend that he was 
an ascetic of the Visnusvamin sect, would find their respective 
position equally vindicated, for, in that case, Visnusvamin and 
Srldhara would both be merely teacbers-of a branch of the Samkara 
sect with Vaisnavite leanings, which went] in for Npsiihha 
worship.’ 

It appears likely that this branch of the Samkara sect came to 
be looked upon as the Budra sect, not because as the BhaktmSla 
Varttika tells us, the fictitious Premtoanda was initiated by the 
Siva of Siva-KancI, but because the Nrsirnha-rupa is a rudra- 
rupa of Visnu as will appear from the following passages from the 
Nrsirhha-purvatapanlya ( L 6 ) and the Prapancasara Tantra. The 
first: passage runs thus : — 

“Om rtam satyarh pararfi brahma purusam Nrkesarivigraham, 
Krsnapihgalamurdhvaretarh, virupaksaih, Saihkarain nllalohitam 
umapatim pinakinam'* etc. 

In explaining ‘virupaksam" the commentator says ‘laUta- 
netrena rudratam prapnoti. * 

1. That Srldhara belonged to the s'amkara sect is dear. He says that he 
wrote his tIkS on the Gita after consulting the commentary of Samkara 
and a tika thereon, add that, in tikS on the Yisnu Purana, he merely- 
simplified the cominentary of Citsnkba. Nllakaptha, in the introduc 
tion to his tikS on the Gita, distinctly mentions Samkara and Srldhara 
as having belonged to his own Sect. 
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' The PrapaficasSra thus describes Nrsimha ~ 

^‘Ugram virajutarh mahantikamatho Visnu± jvalantanvitam 
Samprokta ’tha ca sarvatomukha-Nrsimbarnam-statha bhisanam/’ 

The ITrsiihha cult appears from the evidence of its ko 
Upanisads and of the Prapancas§.ra, to have mixed up Tantrika 
rituals with Advaita Vedanta, and its adherents began gradually 
to replace ITrsimha by Krsna. But it seems possible that & 
section of its followers thought that mSyavada vedanta and bbakti 
went ill together, and this led to the final supersession, at the 
instance of Vallabha of Nrsirhha by Balagopala and Visnusvamin^s 
mSya-bhakti SuddhSdvaita by the Suddhadvita of Vallabha 
which he calls BrahmavSda.^ 

I might say in passing that the ‘Prabodhasudhakara^ another 
work wrongly attributed to Sarhkara, appears to me to have been 
written either by the author of the two works just mentioned or 
by some other writer of the same school. The work abounds in ero- 
tic imageries which remind one of the Prapancasara Tantra, and 
also of Visnusvamin^s line Hladinya Samvida-Slistah SacoidS- 
nanda Isvarab/’ while the same partiality for 'Sagunopasana* is 
noticeable in the two sections of the work, named, The twofold 
bbakti’, and *The unity of Saguna and the nirguna\ Again, in 
the brief summary of the Krsna-llla contained in the work, the 
epithet ‘Nrhari*, which means both 'Nrsirhha’ and ‘purusottama’, 

1» luside Saibkara’s school, however, the tradition of the VisuusvSmin 
branch continaed for some time more, as will appear from Madhu* 
sudana Sarasvati’s Commentary on the Gita and his ‘ Bhagavad- 
bhaktirasSyanam \ from Vispn PurPs Bhaktiratn3valT, and from Nila- 
kaptha s commentary on the MahSbharata. I have attempted to show 
^ elsewhere that I^vara Puri, the Guru of Sri Caitanya and MSdba- 
Tendra Puri, the Guru of l4vara Puri belonged to this branch of tb^ 
P^&kar|t se9t. 
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applied six times to Krsria, no other epithet being used so 
often,* 

But if the indentification of the author of the PrapahcasSra 
arid the Nrsimhapurvatapaniya comtneiitary with Vispusvatnin is 
to hold good, it remains to be explained how the authorship of 
these works came to be attributed to Samkaia. The attention 
of the reader is invited to the second opening verse of the Sarva- 
dar^anasarhgraha’, where Madhava salutes his guru ‘Sarvajha 
Visnu' * — 

‘*Param gatam sakaladarsanasagarana- 
Matmocitartha-caritarthita-Sarvalokam 
Srisarhgapanitanayarh nikhilaganiajharh 
Sarvajha-Visnugurumanvahama^raye ham”. 

N. Venkataraman rightly identifies this Sarvajna Visnu with 
Vidya-TIrtha or Vidya-Samkara Tirfcha^, the great scholar and 
adept in tantras and mantras, whom both Madhava and Sayana 
salute as their Guru, and whom Madhava is said to have placed on 
the Sarhkaraoaryapltha at Srfigeri. There is a magnificent com- 
meiroration building over his vesting place at Srngeri, con- 
structed under the supervision of Bharatl K^rsna Tirtha. Madhava, 
in the introduction to his Jaiminlya Nyayamala, thus refers to 
Yidya-Samkara’s omnisoience t — 

“Vidyatirthamunistadatmani lasanmurti-stvanugrahikS 
Tenasya svagunairakhanditapadam sarvajnamudyotate.” 

Let us remember also that Sridhara calls the commentator of 
Nrsiiiihapurvatapaniya ‘Sa^va3na^ In the very first verse intro- 
ducing that commentary, the commentator mentions that his 


1. Then, again, the prose ‘ Upade^asahasri * might not unlikely have been 
a work of the same author. At para 18 of that work we find Brahman 
described as endowed with ‘anantasakti' and again with ‘acintya^akti * 
and It might be that Vallabha took his idea of Brahman’s acintya- 
saktitva' from this work, and this idea is responsible for the nomencla- 
ture of JIva Gosvamin’s philosophv ‘ AointyahhedSbheda-v2da 

?r SauikaracSrya the great and his followers at KSnoI — p. §3, 
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Guru’s nftme was the one by which this Upanisad was known, that 
is, ‘Nrsimha’ i — 

“Yannamnopanisatkhyata tapanam tarn yidhurh gurum 
Prapamyopasanagarbham tad-vyakhyam sraddhayakabhe 

We know from the Srhgeri and Kahcl Tables of Acaryas 
that Vidya-Sarhkara was the disciple of ISTrsimha or Narasimha 
Tlrtha.^ So it is clear beyond doubt that Vidya-Samkara was the 
author of this commentary, of the PrapaficasSra Tantra and 
possibly also of the ‘Prabodha-Sudhakara’ and the prose ‘Upade^a- 
sahasrl.’ The Srhgerl chronology spreads VidyS-Samkara’s 
pontificate at Srngerl over the period 1228-1333 A. X). which is un- 
thinkable. There must have been gaps at both ends. All that one 
may safely hold is that he lived a long life covering a portion of 
the period 1200-1333 A. D. It looks possible that VisnusySmin 
was his original Samnyasin name, that Madhava while retaining 
the epithet Sarvajna, abbreviates the full name, for the sake of the 
metre, into Visnu, and that he took the name Vidya-Tirtha or 
Yidya-Saihkara Tirtha on ascending the Srngerl pStha. We have 
already seen that, according to Bhandarkar, Visnusvtoin, the 
alleged founder of the so-called Rtidra Sect of Vaisnavas also lived 
in the thirteenth century. Surely there could not possibly have 
been a plethora of Sarvajnas or Sarvajna Visnu s in the thirteenth 
century A. D. For aught we know, the distinction has been 
rarely achieved.^ It appears certain, therefore, that Visnu-Svamin 
and Yidya-Sam‘'^ara were identical : and as he was a Sarhkaraoarya 
of the Srngerl Pitha, his works have come to he confused with 
the works of the great Samkara, If all the works which pass 
current for works of Samkara were critically studied, it might 
possibly turn out that they are the works of at least half a dozen 
authors. Yidya-Saihkara is stated to he the author of the Yakya- 

1. It is strange that this verse hitherto escaped the attention of scholars. 

2 We get the same information from a Srngerl work, * The Guru vamsa 
Eavya by one Lakshmana Shastri, published by the VSnivilasa Press, 
Srlrangam. 

3. We hear of Sarvajna Samkara, Sarvajnatma muni, Sarvajna Vi§V^- 
svamin, Sarvajna RSmesvara BhattSraka Bhasarvajna and Sarvajna 
jrSrSyaijLa, who wrote an annotation on the Mahahharata, 
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blia§ya on the Kena Upanisad.' In that commentary differering 
from Samkara, he interprets the expression, ‘Brahml Upani^at’ as 
■Upanisad meant for Brahmans’. This partiality towards 
Brahmans is similar to the attitude which tradition ascribes to 
Yisnu-Svamin, namely, that he would] not admit into disciple- 
ship any one but a Brahman who would adopt Samnyasa. I have 
also stated that Prajnanananda Sarasvati and the writer of the 
Bengali ‘Vi^vako^a’ tell us that Visnusvamin wrote comment- 
aries on the Vedas.^ No such Commentary has come downlto us. 
As regards Sayana’s commentaries on the Vedas, it is sa*id by 
some that they were the joint production of Madhava and Sayana, 
Sayana himself, however, repeats in the commentaries that they 
were composed under the patronage of King Bukka and the in- 
spiration of Vidya-Tirtha. That Vidya Samkara or Vidya-Tirtha] 
was a great adept in the Vedas would appear from the following 
identical reference to him in Sayana’s commentaries and also in ’ 
Madhava’s ‘Jivanmuktiviveka’ * — 

Yasya nilisvasitam veda yo vedebhyo^khilam jagat 
Nirmame tamaharh vande Vidyatirthamahelivaram”. 

Vidya-Samkara might have had some hand in the composition 
or the commentaries in SSyana’s name, and that might be the 
ody truth behind the tradition about Visnusvamin’s authorship 
ofcommentaries on the Vedas. Some of Visnusvamin 's sayings 
were called ‘Sarvajna-sukti’. It is not strange that the sayings of 
one whose exhalation was the Vedas should be called ‘sukti’ in 
imitation of the Vedic ‘Suktas’. 

Vilvamangala, the author of the ‘Ersnakarnamrtam’, is held by 
some to have been an ascetic of the Visnusvamin sect. A Govinda 
ariyar, however, says that the Vilvamangalas were all Acaryas 
of one of the two Samkarite Madhoms at Trichur.® He says that 
here were three Acaryas of this name known to have been 
authors, and he fixes them for the 9th, the 13th and the 17th 
centuries respectively. He says that the first of these Vilva- 

!• uiahSmahopadbySya Shridharshastri Pathafc ia the Proceedings of the 
First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919, Yol I. p. XOIX 

t. See 'Vilvamangala Svamiars ’. I, H. Q., June,1931, 
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mangalas was the author of the *Krsna-Karnamrtam K. Eama 
Plsharoti is of the same opinion.^ The seventeenth century Vilva- 
mangala could not possibly have written the ‘Krsnakarnamrtam’ 
which was a favourite work of Sri Caitanyadeva, but I no not 
think that the author could have lived in the 9th cenluiy. A. 
Govinda Wariyar bases his conclusion on the fact that the author 
of the ‘Krsnakarnamrtain^ in his gloss on a work of Samkara, - 
Wariyar does not give us the name of this work, - calls himself a 
pupil of Padmapada, and he takes this Padmapada as identical 
with Samkara’s first disciple of the same name. The author cf 
the ‘Krsna Karnamrtam in the very first verse tells us that his 
Guru was one Somagiri, but he also mentions that he had 
Siksagurus^ and if one Padmapada were his ‘Vidyaguru’, it does 
not necessarily follow that he would be identical with Samkarks 
illustrious disciple, Padmapada. There is a tika on the Prapanca- 
Sara tantra by one Padmapada, and people identifying him with 
Sarhkara’s^ disciple, Padmapada, ascribe the authorship of the 
tantra to Samkara. But we have proved it beyond cavil that the 
author of the Prapanoasara was Vidya-ssrhkara, Who then was 
this Padmapada, who commented on the Prapancasara ? The 
Srhgerl chronology mentions no Acarya of this name. But we 
have a valuable piece of information supplied by the ‘Madhva- 
vijaya"' by Narayana Pandita, being the traditional biography of 
Madhvacarya. We learn from that work that Madhva had a 
dialectical contest with a great Advaitin monk, whom the author 
with abominable taste, calls ‘Samkarah Both C. N. Krishnaswami 
Iyer and 0. M. Padmanabh Achar identify this monk withiVidya* 
samkara. The Madhvavijaya relates another encounter of Madhya 
with the Srngeri monk, Padmatirtha after Vidya-^amkara's death. 
As we have said before, the Srngeri chronology does not men- 
tion this Padmatirtha, but the very fact that it allots the uncons- 
cionable long period of one hundred and five years Acaryaship to 
Yidyasamkara would tend to show that there are some gaps in 
this chronology and, relying on the account of the ‘Madhva** 
'’^ijaya , we may hold that Padmatirtha came between Yidya* 
Samkara and Bharati Krsna Tirtha, who is named in the Srngeri 
table immediate ly after Yidyasamkara. It seems likely that 


h S«© ‘ Kulaiekhara in Karala- 
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this Padmatirtha was the Padirspada who coroineiited on the 
‘PIapancasa^a^ and who was also the teacher of Vilvamahgala. 
It is possible to trace the erotic emotionalism of the ‘Krsnakarna- 
mrtam’ to the author of works like the ‘Prapancasara and 
‘Prabodhasudhakara’ hut not to the great Samkara or to his dis- 
ciple Padmapada. As a result of the present discussion, those who 
say that Vilvamahgala was a Samkarite Sarhnyasin and those 
who attach him to the Visnusvamin sect would be equally 
truthful. 

It would appear as if Vidya-Sarhkara and his disciples re- 
enacted the drama of Samkara 's life. He was like Samkara, 
considered an avatara of Mahesvara, and his works are passing 
for Samkara's works. One of his followers, commenting on his 
Prapancasara has come to pass for Samkara^s disciple, Padma- 
pada, and;was actually named Padma Tlrtha ; another follower of 
his wrote a Varttika on his Hrsimhapurvatapanlya commentary 
and called it the ‘Sakarasiddhi' in imitation of the Vaittikakara 
Sure^vara's works such as ‘ Haiskarmyasiddhi ' and ‘Svarajya- 

siddhLi\ 

To sum up. The conclusion to which I am led by an examina- 
tion of the available materials is that the tradition about the 
existence of a Pudra Sect of Yaisnavas before Vallabha and 
about Visnusvamin having been the founder or chief teacher 
thereof is a semi-myth and that Visnusvamin, as matter of fact, 
was the same person as Vidyasamkara, the guru of Madhava and 
Sayana. Yajnesvara's statement in the ‘Aryavidyasudhakara' 
that the Visnusvamin sect become extinct no sooner than it had 
come into existence and was revived, later on, by the genius of 
Vallabha would also bear me out. The merging of Visnusvamin 
into Yidy a- Samkara on the one hand, and the ascendancy of 
Vallabha on the other, are the real reasons why we know so little 
about Visnusvamin. 

Yajne^vara has culled his information about Visnusvamin 
from a work of the Vallabhaoarya sect, namely the ‘Sampradaya* 
pfadipa*, written by one Gadadhara Dvivedin, a devoted followef 

3 I Annals^ 
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of Vifthalanatha, one of the sons of VallabhaJ The work exists 
only in manuscript, and my attempt to get a transcript of tlie 
portion of it which relates to Visnusvamin has not yet succeeded. 
One does not really know whether it contains any thing more than 
"what Yajne^vara has borrowed from it ; nor should one be su^ 
prised if it gives a fictitious account of Visnusvamin similar to 
the one given in the Yarttikatilaka on the Bhaktamala. In any 
case, no serious critic would think of attaching greater impor- 
tance to an avowedly sectarian work, than to evidence derivable 
from independent sources. 

Here ends my attempt to weave a history of Visnusvamin out 
of the very scanty available yarn. An unbiassed pursuit of the 
'present clue might unearth more details about him. That he has 
become quite a riddle to the historian of Indian Philosophy and 
Beligion is due, not to his hoary antiquity, as supposed by some, 
but to the fact that the search for him has not been conducted in 
right quarter, tradition having been relied on to a greater extent 
than is permissible in historical investigation. 

That I have taken a lot of pains over the history of this 
teacher is due to the fact that a study of the Bengal Vaisnava 
literature has led me to the belief that if one is to trace the 
origin of the peculiar cult of hhakti, - tinged with erotic 
emotionalism, - of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism to the 
Bhagavata Purana, he will have to look, for the intermediate 
stages of development, to works like the commentary on the 
Hrsimhapurvatapanlya Upanisad, the Prapaiicasara Tantra, the 
Prahodhasudhakara, the Krsnakarnarhrtam and Sridhara’s Com- 
mentaries, rather than to the literature of the recognised 
Vaisnava Sects. The history of the Caitanya Sect has hitherto 
been wron gly written. But that is another story : 

1. The name of the author has been supplied by Prof. G. H. Bhatt of the 
Baroda College. 
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Aiter the original paper had been given at the meeting of the 
Sanskrit-Bengali Association of the Dacca University, a kind 
friend of mine^ brought to my notice certain matters relating to 
the subject, for which I am extremely thankful to him. He first 
pointed out that Aufrecht in his Catalouge, Vol. I, P. 402 B, 
mentioned the existence of a manuscript of a tika on the 
Bhagavata Purana by Visnusvamin among the collection of 
manuscripts owned by the Government Sanskrit College at 
Benares, On inquiry, however, I have been able to ascertain 
through the kindness of Principal Gopinath Kaviraj and of a 
friend of mine, now staying at Benares,^ that the manuscript re- 
ferred to by Aufrecht, viz. Ho 226 of the Collection, is really one 
of the 'Subodhini tika on the Bhagavata Purana, by Vallabha- 
carya, and that there is not in existence, among the Benares 
Government Sanskrit College Collection, any manuscript of any 
work by Visnusvamin. Aufrecht has simply copied the mistake of 
author of the Catalogue of manuscripts of the Government Sanskrit 
College. 

The next thing pointed out to me was a brief account of Visnu- 
svamin in Wilson^s Essays on Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, pp. 119- 
20 It appeared on a perusal of the same, that Prajnanananda 
Sarasvati and the writer of the note on Vallabhacarya in the 
Bengali Visvakosa had both borrowed their account of Visnu- 
svamin from this work. The only additional matter Wilson 
mentions is a tradition about Visnusvamin having been the 
fifteenth in apostolic succession from the God, Visnu. This 
appears to be a variation of the silly tradition referred to in the 
Rajavarttika tika on the Hindi Bhaktamala, and the discrepancy 
between the two accounts only proves the unreliaoility of the 
whole tradition. Wilson, unfortunately, does not mention the- 
authorities from which he had gleaned his information about 
Visnusvamin. 


1. Mr. Subodh Chandra Banerji, M. A., keeper of Manuscripts, University 
of Dacca. 

2. Babu Manmathanath Chatterji, at present of 56/2, LaksjnituijiJa 
Benares. 
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Tie third thing pointed out to me by the same kind friend was 
an account of three manuscripts of the ‘Sampradaya-Pradipa' 
by Gadadhara, referred to in the original paper, in H. P. Shashi’s 
Catalogue, VoL IVJ The manuscripts mention that Visnu. 
svamin was the son of the minister of a Dravidian Chief, and 
that he was born early in the Kali era, which is nonsense, because 
the writer says that Visnusvamin preached the ‘Srl-Gopijana- 
vallabhakhya tattva* and harmonised all Sastras with the 
Bhagavafca Parana. It is further said that Vilvamahgala, author 
of the Krsna-Karnamrtam, belonged to the Visnusvamin Sect, 
and that he inspired Vallabha, in a dream, to preach the Bala- 
gopala cult. The work was composed in the year 1554 A. n. 

The same Catalogue ( p 95 ), contains an account of a biography 
of Vallabha, named the 'Caritraointamani* by one ‘Devakinandana’. 

It is stated by this author that all the four Vaisnava Acaryas,- 
Eamanuja, Madhva Visnusvamin and Nimbarka, - incarnated in 
order to undo the mischief done by Samkara’s preaching of the 
Mayavada. This positively disproves Visnusvamin having in- 
carnated early in the Kali era. 

The Catalogue ( pages 106-7) contains an'“account of ‘Vaisnava 
varttamala’ by one Srinatha Devesa, from which we learn that 
Yallabhaoarya’s great grandfather, Yajhanarayana Bhatta was a 
follower of the Visnusvamin Cult. So it appears that Vallabha 
was rather remotely connected with this cuJt and did not find it 
difficult to break away from it and preach a new doctrine. 

I have stated in the original paper that Isvara Puii and 
Madhavendra Puri, the teacher and teacher’s teacher respect- 
ively, of Sri Caitanyadeva, appeared to have been ascetics of the 
Visnusvamin branch of the Samkara Sect, and that the erotic 
emotionalism of the Bengal School of Vaisnavism must have 
developed from the Bhagavata Purana through the Visnusvamin 
Literature. These statements are borne out by the ‘Sampradaya- 
pradlpa , for Gadadhara, wffio wrote only twentyone years after 

1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 
Collection, under tke care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV 
( History and Geography ), pp. 97-106, 
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the death of Sri Caitanya, mentions, that the Caitanya sect was a 
sub-sect ( upasampradaya ) of the Visnusvainin sect. 

III 

The foregoing paper was sent to Professor M. Hiriyanna of the 
Mysore University for favour of his opinion, and that erudite 
Professor, while holding that the conclusion I had attempted to 
reach appeared to he quite plausible, very kindly pointed out 
certain difficulties, which I propose to deal with in this placa 

( 1 ) He first says that the terms in which the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha refers to Visnusvamin ( Visnusvamin-matanusaribhih ) 
seem to indicate that Visnusvamin was regarded^ as a fairly old 
writer at the time. To this it may be said that an eminent 
teacher does not take a long time to found a school. Visnusvamin 
appears to have lived long, and everybody knows that the great 
Samkara founded a School even during his very short life-time. 
It may further be pointed out that the Sarvajna Visnu referred 
to by Madhava in his second prefatory verse appears to be no 
other than Visnusvamin. 

( 2 ) The learned professor next points out that there is in the 
Mysore Government Oriental Library an unpublished Com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Sutras by one Cinmaya Muni, a writer 
who appears to have lived in the 18th Century, and that the 
writer says in the prefatory Stanza that he simply elucidates the 
Commentary by one Visnu, who was possibly no other than 
Visnusamivn. Professor Hiriyanna has not read Cinmaya's 
Commentary but says that] according to a note on it by the 
Library authorities, it advocates the Bhedabheda-vada. I am 
grateful to Rao Bahadur Professor B. Venkatesachar of Banga- 
lore who has, since this note was written, examined ‘ Cinmaya 's 
Commentary. He tells me that the library note is incorrect and 
that Cinmaya is an A.dvaitin of the Samkara type. If the Visnu 
whom he follows is Visnusvamin, that would only support my 
hypothesis. 
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B. N. Krishnamtjeti Sarma, b. a. ( Hons* ) 

( Annamalai University ) 

I 

The date of the ^ri Bhagavata is admittedly one of the many 
intriguing of textual problems of Oriental Research. The 
astonishing uncertainty concerning its date would seem to be 
hardly consistent with the unrivalled popularity which this 
Purana has always enjoyed. But this is a feature so common with 
reference to works and authors in Indian history that we have 
little reason to be surprised at it. Thanks, however, to the in- 
creased application of scientific methods of research to the study 
pf indigenous texts, there is every possibility of our stabilizing 
one much - neglected aspect of our history and literature. 

The unsettled nature of the chronology of the BMgavata hag 
given rise to a number of varied and amusing theories propounded 
by pioneers and protagonists. Wilson, Macdonell, Colebrooke 
and Burnouf placed the Purana in the 13th century. Winternitz 
took a more sympathetic view of the Bhagavata and thought that 
“in any case, the work connot be so late as that’^ and was pleased 
to date it about the 10th century A. V. in consonance with the 
views of C. V. Yaidya whose date for the Bhagavata is the earliest 
so far claimed by anybody.^ 

The theory of Bopadeva^s authorship of the Bhagavata was at 
one time fashionable® especially among ultra-reformers. This 


1. Except for the opinions of Pargitar, Earqahar and EadhakrishRan 
who assert that the Purana belongs to about 900 A. D. but have not 
cared to substantiate their opinions in any manner- 

2. “ I am myself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many learned 
Hindus who consider the celebrated ShaQcivata as the work of a 
grammarian Bopadeva supposed to have lived about 600 years ago*’* 

Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches^ Vol. viii, p. 467 ( Wilson *, Prefftoer 
F*?nu Purai}a ). 
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theory was never seriously countenanced in learned circles ; but 
had its own advocates anaong extremists. We need only refer to 
Svami Dayanand Sarasvati, the leader of this extremist school, 
who fondly believed in Bopadeva's authorship of the Furana and 
assigned it accordingly to the 13th century » — 

^PTT I > I 

1% ^ ^ ^ qg IFF TTF ^ ^ 

^ qrF t < IfTFT f r T%FTft SP^gF » T%Flt: FT%^- 

^ ^=€rFT r%FF.siFT “ sTtf^f^f ftf sfot ^ TF|FT 

The Svamiji’s theory needs no elaborate refutation since no 
scholar with any reputation to lose would now think of upholding 
such a view. As professor Winternitz rightly remarks, “this 
supposition seems to rest only on the fact that Bopadeva is the 
author of the Mukiaphala a work dependent on the Bhagavata and 
of the HanlUa an Anukramani ( index ) to the Bhagavata. Apart 
from the powerful textual evidences to be indicated in the 
following pages~which would amply disprove this silly theory and 
establish the existence of the Bhagavata long before either Bopa- 
deva or even his grandfather could have seen the light, it deserves 
to be noted that the Plarilila of Bopadeva not only lacks any 
evidence in support of Bopadeva 's authorship of the Purana but, 
what is more, also contains statements which clearly presuppose 
the prior existence of the Purana • — 




the SvSmiji continues unWushmgly:-f€r 1^7 

ffimt I a ^ J 

„ pp. 318-19 Satyarfha Prakata Hindi Edn.. A^mer 1930. The 
SvSmiji, It will be seen, pretends to quote from a work oslled 
by Bopadeva whom he further styles ^ pother ^ 

work of Bopadeva entitled B^mndri has (TziS ) Te 

the feigned quotations given from Bopadeva s S«c. ( P. 319 ) fl*«r 
opposed to the statement in the Harim of the genome Bopadeva, 
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f irmr ^HOT%arT * 
f^T ^rq%^?T ‘‘ 

We shall not therefore, waste any more time in refutinj ihls 
stupid theory. 

Quite apart from the foregoing theory, the 13th century was 
suggested as a suitable date for the Parana by other scholars like 
Macdonell. Still, it cannot be maintained for a host of reasons* 

Mr. 0. V. Vaidya, so far as I can see, was the first to attempt 
to controvert this general but unsubstantiated belief among 
scholars. His own conclusion is indicated at great length in the 
course of a brilliant article published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socidy for 1925, voL i ; wherein Mr* 
Vaidya’s lower limit of the 10th century A. D. is arrived at by 
arguing backwards from Jayadeva^s Gitagovinda where the cult of 
Radha plays a prominent part while the same is totally absent in 
the Bhagavata. While I entirely agree with Mr. Yaidya's conten- 
tion that the Parana must be far earlier than the 13th century, I 
cannot either accept his conclusion that it belongs to the 10th 
century or his argument in that direction. I am fully persuaded 
that our Parana is far earlier than Mr. Vaidya suspects. Mr. 
Vaidya has mostly relied on specious reasonings and feeble data 
and has nowhere tried to adduce sound external textual testimony 
in support of his contentions. For instance, he is '^tolerably certain 
that the Bhagavata precedes Madhva^ not because the latter is the 
author of a well-known commentary on the Bhagavata and makes 
numerous citations from it; but, because ** on a general survey of 
the Bhagavata one cannot douht that the Vaisnavism of Bhagavata 
is neither influenced hy nor akin to the Vaisriaviszm of Madhva^'" \ 

1. Hariim, Calcutta Oriental Series No. 3 with Commentary of Madbu- 
sudana Sarasvati. 

8. J. B, B. R. A. S., p, 153. 

3. J. B. B. R. A. S., p. 168. 
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^gain, the Bhagavata is later than Samkara not teoanse Mr. 
Vaidya could say that Samkara makes no reference to it’ or show 
it could not have been known earlier than Samkara; but 
simply because ( i ) it treats of Buddha as an Avafcara of Yisnu 
which could not have happened till a long time after Samkara 
and(ii) of its “representation of Kapila as an incarnation of 
ViSQU which Samkara refutes^ ”! (Italics mine). It is to be 
feared, that arguments such as these are purely ex cathedra and 
have no foundation on facts. Mr. Yaidya would have done 
hatter to have taken his stand on the terra firma of sound external 
^^itual evidences alone as having a decisive value in virtue of 
their being next only to epigraphic evidence in importance. 

Madhva’s thorough familiarity with the Purana, his unbounded 
admiration for it, his having written a critical commentary on it 
and his numerous quotations from it would be enough to utterly 
discredit the once fashionable theory of Bopadeva's authorship 
still lurking in some quarters and the consequent ascription of 
the Purana to the 13th century; as well as the unsubstantiated, 
but die-hard belief of some Orientalists in such a date quite apart 
from Bopadeva’s authorship. Madhva, who lived between 1238- 
1317 A. D., was an elder contemporary of HemadrP who is be- 
lieved to have lived between 1260-1309 A. f>., to whose court 
Bopadeva was attached. It is clear, therefore, that Madhva would 
have paid scant respect to the Bhagavata had it been a work of 
Bopadeva written in his ( Madhva ^s ) own lifetime 1 From another 
source we learn that the Purana was extant and widely popular 
during Madhva^s times. It will be interesting information that 
there were known several ‘ recensions ^ of the text also in 
Madhva^s times ! Narayana Panditacarya, the biographer and the 
son of a direct disciple of Madhva, who lived about 1350 re- 
cords in his Life of Madhva, an incident that once in his boyhood, 

1. A reference to the Bhagavata is made in the Sarva Siddhanta i^amgraha 
attributed to Samkara ( Madras, 1909 ). For a repudiation of 
Samkara’s authorship of this work see the present writer’s Not® on 
the Authorship of the Sarva Siddhanta Samgraha published in tn® 
Annals of the B, Q, B. I., Boonay Yol. XII, pp* 93-96* 

2* J. B, B. R. A. S., p, 153. 

3. Not Mimadti as SvSmi DaySnandahas himl 
4 ( Annals, B« 0« IL 1* J 
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the Acarya gave out in an assembly, a certain reading as the ci 
recttext of fche Parana which was disputed by the other membe 
When challenged to cite some other passage ( gadya ) in the 
chapter, according to the correct text, the Acarya did so ; and i 
examination of a number of manuscripts, the passage was foui 
in one of them. ^ This episode simply illustrates the wide pop 
larity enjoyed by the Purana the creeping in of different readini 
of the text if not also the existence of distinct ‘ recensions ^ of tl 
text already in the beginning of the 13th century. That it 
much earlier than the 13th century is made clear by a qnotatic 
from Ndrayam Astaksara Kalpa given by Madhva, in his cod 
mentary on the GUa wherein mention is made of the Bhagam 
Purana as a work of Yyasa*- — 

( fT% ) 

Another quotation from the Naradiya speaks of the Bhagavci 
as one of the Yisnu-Vedas : — 

^ cT^ I 

cTm » 

II 

Kot withstanding the limitations of an argurnertum ex silentic 
the masterly silence of Samkara and Ramanuja about the Bha 
gavata Parana has to be satisfactorily accounted for by every one 
who prefers a date much earliar than both these philosophers, foi 
the Bhagavata. But it should be remembered that no thoroughly 
satisfsctory reason could he given in such complicated cases 
where a celebrated writer says no word about a great work whicli 

^ * 

^ qq i%fq [\ 

Madhva Vijaya -IV, 
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is otherwise known to have existed in his days. The reason would 
lie primarily in the sheer caprice of the writer and only secondarily 
in other considerations. To cite but a few instances : Hiouen Tsang, 
the Buddhist Monk who came to India on a cultural mission, 
trapslated not the well-known Vaisesika Sutras of Kanadabut Guna- 
oandra’s text-book on the Vaisesika system ! Again, the same 
writer mentions a number of Nyaya works but entirely omits to 
mention the NgUya Sutras of Gautama! His own forte being 
Yoga, he mentions a number of works on Yoga-Sastra but, curi- 
ously enough, makes no mention of the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali I ’ 

Whatever the reason for ^amkara’s indifference® to the 
Parana, the silence of such a staunch Vaisnava philosopher like 
Ramanuja over a Purana which espouses the cause of Vaisnavism 
in a special manner is claimed to be really suspicious. Though, 
few scholars to-day would go to the extent of denying that the 
Bhaga-vaia existed prior to Eamanuja, yet, there seems to be a 
general acquiescence in the view of his unfamiliarity with the 
work. It will be useful therefore, to note a few quotations from 
the Bhagavata in the Vedanfa-Tattva-sara, a work attributed to 
Ramanuja for what they are worth. Apart from the prejudice of 
fashionable belief, there is nothing to disprove Ramanuja's author- 
ship of this work, so far as I can see = — 

iT^rr^ i 

’gUT WTUT g cTiTTsrqw " 

«ruT 3TT?rnw fyawfnip i 


1. Max Mtlller, Six Systems* 

2. Wilson’s statement ( Preface : Visnu Pur3na) that the Bhagavata wAi 
cited as an authority and made the subject of comment by Samkara is 
infinitely amusing. His explanation that “ the exIst9noo of this com- 
ment rests upon the authority of Madhva or MSdhava” is Trorso. The 
Professor is evidently having in mind Madhva who, however, is not 
guilty of any of the statements attritrufced to him ; and a commentary 
on Bhngavata by the real Madhava = yidyarap 7 a is praotioallf 
unknown^ 
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' 5T%[^HW«rT^ 5tr^«i^:’ 3 , . 


II 


fnrr ^ %?r^‘‘'— 


srmTTi; smRnr^fsrg: 1 




Ramanuja’s silence about the Purana in his other works the 

^ri Bhasya and the Oita Bhasya may require a word of explana- 
tion. The evidences to be adduced presently, would conclusively 
prove the existence of the Bhagavala many centuries before Rsma- 
nuja. Such being the case, the reasons for Ramanuja’s silence 
over the work in his major works, must be sought elsewhere than 
m the theory of either its non-existence or his unwillingness yet 
to recognise it as an authority.® It would have been noted by all 
those familiar with the Bhasya and the Gita Bhasya of Rama 
nuja that he accords the first place of honor to the Visnu Puram 
and cites his texts mostly from that Purana. Sudarsana Suri, the 
classical commentator on the ^ri Bhasya, in one place, sums up 
the reasons for Ramanuja’s ‘partiality’ to the Vism Burma 
which explains fully, his seeming indifference to the Bhagavatd’--— 


5TT0T qiTrnTcTFpg; W 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Vedanta Tattva Sara, of Ramanuja, Pandit, 
Op. , cit. , p. 37. 


Reprints, p. 29. 


Op. , oit, , p. 50. 

Op. , cit. , p. 54. 
Bhagavata, X, 87, 2, 


C . Prof, Wmternitz s remarks in this connection ( to be quoted anon ). 
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Such is the real reason for Eatnanuja's ‘partiality* to the 
y^rf,u Purana and his non-reference to the Bhagavata — whose 
metaphysical standpoint besides, is identical with that of the 
Visnu Purana ; so that, Ramanuja refrained, most sensibly, from 
unnecessarily multiplying texts in support of his position ; for, 
his non-citation from Bhagavata would not, in the least, have 
jeopardised his interpretations. Prof. Winternitz is, therefore, 
entirely ignorant of the real reason when he writes that RlmS- 
nuja, in the twelfth century, did not yet recognise it as an 
authority^ ; for, he does not mention it and alludes only to the 
Yimu PurU'ua? * To be sure, Ramanuja not merely “alludes*^ to 
the Visnu Purdi^a but quotes at every step from the Visnu Purana 
and the learned Professor's statement seems to me to be simply 
misleading. However that may be, the Professor^s instantaneous 
conclusion from Ramanuja’s silence about the Bhagavata that he 
“did not yet recognise it as an authority” is entirely unwarranted. 
The Professor would do well to remember that writers of the 
eminence of Ramanuja are under no obligation to quote every 
work that they recognise as authoritative. To mention hut one 
telling instance, Madhva recognises the Mulardmayana, ( a work 
distinct from Yalralki's Bamdijana, ) as highly authoritative® ; but, 
so far as I have seen, Madhva has nowhere cited passages form this 
work ! An indirect piece of evidence testifying to Ramanuja’s 
acquaintance with the Bhagavata may be noted. In his Veddrtha 
SaThgraha, Ramanuja speaks of the three-fold classification^ of 
Puranas as Sattvika, Rajasa and Tamasa. A well-known passage 
in the Padma Purana speaks of the Bhagavata as one of the six 

. 1* Winternitz ; History of Indian Literature (Tr )^ , P* 556. 

X X X X X M 

Yedartha Samgrahay Pandit Reprints, p. 136, 
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Sattvika Puranas.’ PoTfcunately, a list of PurEnas in the 
( which is relied upon by Eamanuja himself in setting forth ^ 
threefold classification of the Pu^anas ) includes the Bhagavafa 
too. All this would tend to show that the Bhagavata could not 
have been unknown to and unrecognised by Eamanuja, 

III 

We shall now proceed to note one important external textual 
evidence which unmistakably proves the existence of the Bhaga- 
vafa Purana much earlier than the 10th century — the date, or, 
more precisely, the lower limit proposed by Mr, Vaidya. 

Abhinavagupta, the well-known exponent of the Bhvani school 
and the illustrious champion of the Prahjabhijna school of 
Kashmir Saivism, who flourished towards the end of the 10th and 
the beginning of the 11th century, was intimately acquainted 
with our Purana to which he refers by name*^ and quotes a few 
passages in the course of his arresting gloss on the Gita'^ 

1. ^ rpgi 

n 

g. J!(fa^ 52 /a a chap. 53. verses 20-22. The Matsya further specifies 

the extent of the BTiUgavata as 18000 slokas which agrees well with 
facts, 

3. Abhinavagupta’s pointed citations from the ‘Yaispava Bhagavata* also 
show that the claims of the Devt Bhagavata to be called ‘Bhagavata* 
advocated by some and referred to by Mr. Vaidya ( p. 145) are spuri* 
ous since a disinterested scholar of the type of Abhmava clearly 
understands the ‘Vais^ava Bhagavata' alone by the term Bhagavata ! 
Mr Vaidya’s statement on the definition of the Bhagavata given in 
Matsya ( ch 53 ) : 

TTTWr II 

that “the first line does not apply to this Vaisnava Bhagavata'* (p. 145) 
is eq^ually unsound. Srldhara, in his commentary on the Bhaga- 
vata quotes these very psssages from the Matsya and shows their 
application to ‘this Vaisnava Bhagavata’. Madhya, in his Bhagavata 
^S^par2/a writes opening verse of 

the Devihhagavata is a base and clumsy attempt to embody the Gaya- 
trl mantra and metre into itself and cannot stand comparison with the 
grandeur of the opening verse of our Bhagavata, 

4. Abhinava’s Q-lta Fj/a^Aj/a, p, 594, Nirnayas agar, Bombay, 
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^TT ^ 

^ (I 

^qf !TO#T ?r q^qfrf H ( ^/id^. II, 1, 3-4 ), 

cTI^ ^Tc?q[fr^T^5^qTx?Tt T%affcTr ^mcTT, 

•— 

i 

OTF^r^rni^ ^ rr^?^ ^r^mT n ffrr n ( ^Aa^;. XI, 2d, 17 ). 

Abhinavagupta having flonrished in the 10th century, it needs 
no great ingenuity to show that the Purana must have been 
composed at least some centuries earlier to have acquired such a 
profound esteem. Many scholars,"* including Mr. Yaidya himself 
(p. 157), are wedded to the belief that the author of the Bhagavaia 
was a South Indian and that the Purana must have originated in 
the extreme South ( presumably on the banks of the Tamraparnl 
to which reference is made by the author of the Purana ! ). It 
would be impossible in that case, to deny that at least a few 
centuries must have elapsed before a South Indian composition 
like that — ( especially a Puranic work, which, besides, covered no 
new ground ) could have won its way to the extremity of the 
Horth ( Kashmir ) and secured unquestioned authority in the 10th 
century ! It is no use trying to mince matters and deny the 
Visnuite' tenor of the Purana We have already seen that the 
author of the ^ruta Frakasa hints that this was exactly one of the 
reasons why Eamanuja did not want to use it viz ; to avoid 
looking overmuch sectarian. The Vaisnavite tenor of the Purana 
being thus undeniable, it follows that but for the tremendous 
popularity of the Purana in the Horlh about the 10th century A. D., 
Abhinavagupta would not have cared to cite it for his own 

1, Vide — ‘Domicile of the Author of the BhSgavata PurSpa^ Amamath 
Hay, I* H. Q., March 1932, 
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purposes especially in the face of his avowed Saivife predilections 
and his authoritative connection with a vigorous system of Saiva 
philosophy ! It would scarcely improve matters to argue that 
Abhinava was not a bigot. Bigotry or no bigotry s-Abhinava could 
have had no soft corner in his heart for the = 


l of the Bhagavaia not to speak of : 
towards the close ; and if, in spite of the persistent 
provocation which that Purana must give to every ardent Saiva, 
Abhinava felt obliged, for whatever reason, to quote it, it must 
be the irresistible popularity alone of the work that could have 
goaded him to do so. Another interesting reference by Abhinava 
to the Gajendra Moksa episode ^ ft q^JT- 

ii clearly shows that he must have 
swallowed the lavish praise of Yisnu which that episode contains 
to the exclusion, nay, derision, of all other deities : — 






, " (viii, 3, 30 ). 


These and other considerations compel us to conclude that the 
popularity enjoyed by the Bhagavata in IT. India, in the 10th cen- 
tury was simply irresistible, — that the time had come when it 
could no longer be ignored by the noblesse of scholars whatever 
their sectarian sympathies and mental reservations. I submit, 
once again, that such a wonderful eminence could not have been 
attained within any short period of time and that this fact alone 
compels us to date its composition necessarily a few centuries 
earlier allowing a reasonable period of two centuries or so far its 
gradual migration from the extreme South and its spread in the 
North. 


Another allied consideration also lends great support to this 
suggestion. The Bhagavata Puranu was quite well-known to 
Albeiuni who was in India in about 1030 A. D. and who records 
its name among the 18 P uranas read cut to him from another M 
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in the Visnti Purana-^ Ifc is needless to comment further on the 
value and validity of such a matchless piece of external testi- 
mony which compelb us to date the Purana a few centuries earlier. 
Surely, the composition of the Purana, its mention in the Visriu 
PuTana, its quotation by Abhinava and mention by Alberuni 
could not all of them be placed, most bureaucratically, in the 10th 
century itself as Mr. Vtoidya’s theory would oblige us to do. I 
therefore plead for a more charitable interval of breathing-space 
for the Purana. 


IV 

Mr. Vaidya, however, is adamantine in holding the Bhagavata 
to be distinctly posterior to Samkara and unless this lower limit 
of his is shown to be untenable, we cannot safely ask for a time- 
limit of two to three centuries before the 10th for the oomposHion, 
spread and prestige of the Bhagavata. We shall, therefore, devote 
our attention, now, to an examination of the thesis of the Post- 
Samkarite origin of the Purana maintained by Mr. ’^T'aidya. As 
already remarked, this thesis rests wholly on ambiguous and ques- 
tionable hypotheses and on the theorist’s taking his stand on my- 
thopoetic beliefs and philosophical doctrines dealt with in the 
Bhagavata. It is to be feared that no conclusive argument can be 
based on such colorless testimony. It is very difficult to fix the 
date of the origin of mytho'poetic beliefs and philosophical doc- 
trines with anything like certainty or say when exactly they 
came to be crystallised into definite views and it would be hazar- 
dous to base chronological researches on such elusive testimony. 

But, to proceed. Mr. Vaidya declares that the appearance of 
the Buddha as an Avatara of Visnu in the Bhagavata points to a 
date long after Samkara, since it is after the final overthrow of Bud 


1. “Another somewhat diiferent list of Purapas has been read to me from 

the Yisnu Purana. I give it here in extenso 

Brahma, Padma, Vi^nu, &iva, Bhagavata i. e. VSsudeva 

p. 131, Alberuni's India, Sachau, TrUbner. 1914. The juxtaposition of 
the term Vasudeva with reference to Bhagcivata in Albenini shows 
that It is to the ‘Vai^^ava BhUgavata' that ha is referringp and not to 
the Devi Bhagavata, 

5 [ Annals, B. O. B. 1. 1 
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dhism by Kumarila and Samkara that “ Buddha could have been 
begun to be looked upon as an incarnation of Visnu ( p. 148 ). 

But the conception of Buddha as an avatara is not at all a Post- 
^amkarite event ; but is a much older affair ! Mr. Vaidya says, 
“ In the Mahabharata { about 3rd century B. C. according to my 
view ) Buddha is not mentioned though his tenets are ” ( 148 ). 
[ Italics mine ]. If it were not again his own Mahabharata that is 
referred to, we may venture to point out that if he would read 
through the Epic with open eyes, he would find in it the 
Buddha mentioned as an avatSra of Visnu ; that the name of his 
father too, is correctly^ given 1 



^«nTT W53: 


( Moksadharma, 348, 42-43 )} 

Neither the Moksadharma Parva nor the particular section un- 
der reference could be dismissed as an interpolation since the Epic 
is known to have existed in its present form as early as 500 A. 

3* Mr. Vaidya is rather hard upon the author of the Bhagavata when he 
writes with reference to rfrf: { 

f;?! II of the origi- 

nal* “Here Buddha and Jina are confounded and the author seems to 
know not much of either” ( p. 148 ). The termi^f^iHrT does not, how- 
ever, mean ‘son of Jina’ as Mr. Vaidya misunderstands ; but is, simply, 
a term of reproach not infrequently used by polemical writers : of 

; — etc. This term, Mr. 
Vaidya will further see, embodies the historical truth of the close 
affinity between Jainism and Buddhism and that the author of the 
Bhagavata knows more than Mr. Vaidya suspectsi I cannot, for the 
life of me, understand the point in Mr. Vaidya’s sapient comment: 
‘Here Buddha and Jina are confounded’ ' To say ( as does the author of 
the Bhagavata ) that X is the son of Y is not, I believe, to con- 
found the two I I 

2. Kumbakonam Edn. 

3. “The Epic in 500 A. D. was practically of exactly the same length” 
and in 462 A. D. there IS a {land grant mentioning the extent of th« 
Epic as it is today — p. 357 , Hxatory of Swuthrit Ltitraiurt, 
( Macdonell ), 
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Sftihkara is perfectly familiar with the Moksadharma Farm 
and quotes it frequently in his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras and elsewhere. Indeed, his familiarity with the Parva is 
thorough to the minutest detail. To mention but one illustration 
in point, witness his commentary on the G-ita hi, 1, where he 
quotes a passage' (from the Moksadharma) with the remark; 
flK *• Examining the Moksadharma carefully, we find 

the passage in question occurs there in a speech put into the 
mouth of Suka 1 Such being the case, there is no inherent diffi- 
culty in supposing that Samkara could have had easy access to 
the passage in the Moksadharma representing Buddha as an 
avatara of Visnu come to mislead the ungodly. 

ITor is the above the only place in the Moksadharma where the 
Baddha is spoken of as an avatara of Visnu. Attention may bo 
drawn to J — 

( Mahabharata xii, S48, 2 ). 

And for aught we know, Samkara would \ery well have used 
this information as a double-edged device to discredit his opponents 
and to win back the straying sheep to the fold of orthodox Brah- 
manism. The existence of Brahmans in open sympathy with 
Buddhistic tenets is admitted by Mr. Vaidya himself who speaks 
of the “ Vaisnavas who were less hostile to them than others 
owing to their also professing and practising Ahimsa. ( p. 148 ). 

Moreover, Mr. Vaidya assigns no reason for the momentous 
event of Buddha’s inclusion among the Avatftras. And he has al- 
ready forfeited the only plausible reason for it by assigning it o 
a period long after Samkara and Kumarila. It seems ludicrous 
to suppose that more than a thousand years after ® 

Buddha and long after “ the final blow of buddhism had been 
giveni the Brahmans invented the theory of u a ein 

1 . ^ \ 
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Avatara. Mr. Vaidya forgets that after the ‘final blow’ was given 
there was, indeed, no earthly necessity to deify the Buddha on 
the part of the enemies of Buddhism I A more reasonable hypo- 
thesis would be to maintain that the deification of Buddha was an 
act of self-preservation and a bold stroke of Brahmanical diplo- 
macy to stem the tide of Buddhism and prevent the rapid oonver- 
-sion of men of their own community to Buddhism. 

The growing popularity of Buddhism and the weight and pro- 
spect of royal patronage that it carried with it as a bait turned 
men’s minds towards it and created a favorable atmosphere 
among the Brahmans and others for the spread of Buddhism. The 
orthodox among them watched with great anxiety this turn of 
events. Already, in Mahayana Buddhism, Buddha passed for a 
God and the power and prestige of Buddhism seemed to en- 
gulf Brahmanism which seemed well-nigh in danger of exinction. 
It was at such a time that a mighty effort was made by the Brah- 
mans to deprive Buddhism of its hold on the intelligentsia and 
the masses. The days were not yet favorable for drastic mea- 
sures. It was not very hard to convince the intelligentsia of the 
metaphysical bankruptcy of Buddhistic nihilism and appeal to the 
mataphysical satisfyingness of Hinduism. But it was not so easy 
to cajole or convince the masses who were out of reach of the 
esoteric truths of Brahmanism. How to reclaim the allegiance 
of the masses from the glamor of Buddhist Ethics and Eeligious 
Organisation which had their own charm over the masses then ( as 
now in the case of Christianity ) ? There was the tuzzle. The 
Brahmans (an admittedly resourceful community that they were), 
rose equal to the occasion and by a bold stroke of diplomacy stole 
a march over Buddhism by coolly assimilating many of its influ- 
ential doctrines and institutions and ended up by claiming 
Buddha himself as an Avatara of VispuH The doctrine of Ahimsa 
was proclaimed from house tops with one voice and the rank and 
file of the Brahman community turned vegetarian from that 
time onwards. A more austere reform could scarcely be ima- 
gined, The institution of Monasteries and allied practices of Vasso 
or Winter Retreat corresponding to Caturmasya were assiduously 
absorbed by the Brahmans. To crown all this, Brahmanism pro- 
Qlai ned Buddha an avatara and killed Buddhism by a fraternal 
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embrace I The idea of the divinity of Buddha being already 
established firmly among the Buddhists and their admirers among 
the Hindus, it was virtually impossible to eradicate the spell of 
this belief ^ ; and the only safe course left for the Brahmans was 
to out-Herod Herod by a show ot subscribing to this doctrine by 
proclaiming him an Avatar a of Visnu, At the same time, caution 
was taken to give a bad name to the Avatara by calling him as one 
come ‘ to delude the undeserving ’ — which further was too ambi- 
guous to offend the Buddhists alone ! and which also had the ad- 
ditional advantage of providing the still staunch admirers of the 
Buddha among the faithful the pleasure ( a very short pleasure 
it would be as the Brahmans very well knew ) of laughing in 
their sleeves at the diplomatic folly of the Brahmans and other 
orthodox Hindus. The device wore on until its very clumsiness 
disappeared behind the crust of time. The device itself could not 
at the time have been regarded as either clumsy or nonsensical 
since it was not a theory to be put to the test of extraneous criti- 
cism but was simply intended to lull the doubting conscience of 
half-Buddhists among the faithful — especially among the masses. 
These would easily be satisfied with the honor shown to Buddha 
in their own old religion which would reconcile them both to the 
new and the old faith without necessitating any violent 
changes of faith and enable them to live at peace with their 
prosperous Buddhist brethren. They would not care very much 
to see if the honor done to Buddha was a real one or if it was 
simply a make - believe. 

The conception itself of an Avatara come to delude the un- 
worthy is not so indefensible or puerile as it may now appear to us. 
It is partly ingrained in the nature of Hinduism itself and is 
traceable to the BQveda • — 

!T ^ II 


1. Of. “The priesthood not being able to deny that Buddha was an AvatSra 
interpolated forged slokas and absurd stories saying that Buddha 

came to mislead the asuraa ’* and an amusing tirade in a similar 

strain by a 'cultured* writer ( now do more ) in Bharata 
J\^ne 1928 ( p. 42 
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irg^ra u 

The conception is familiar to many Puranas’ in one form or 
other; and it is clearly deducible from the Gita.' 


The theory of God incarnating himself to mislead the ungodly 
and prevent their participation in V edic Sacrifices and access 
to Right Knowledge is current coin among the commentators of 
the Vedanta. Accordingly, they look upon whatever system is 
hostile to them as the result of a vicious and misleading cam- 
paign on part of God to delude the undeserving * 


sfhTfcT u 

«rT JTt 3TiTT5^rwT5rs5ff^ > 

Hfrarlt Hi5s?rr^rror otcu- n 

( Sudar^ana Suri : ^rutaprakasa ). ^ 

fivrr: 'mn^ig: 

( Sarhkara : Visnu Sahasranama Bhasya). 

g Hfl[^rirT?[^ 35npmt 

( Ar)u Bhasya : Vallahha and Madhva).‘ 




( Advaitananda Brahmavidyabharatia ).® 


3Rt; (’T^aiT^Rg) 


( Appayya DIksita : Panmala ).® 


1. Vtsnu Furana, lii, 17, 41 where Vispu is said to have produced d. being 
to delude the Asuras, from his owb Body! ( 

2. Of. IV, 8 ; xvi, 19—20. 

3. Sruta Prakasa, p. 1600, Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1889. Of. also: 
I^yaya Parihuddhi^ of VedSnta Desika who quotes the same authori- 
ties — p. 288 ; Brahma Vadin Press, 1913. 

4 Bombay Sanskrit series, p. 544 . 

5. Advalta Manjari Series, p. 521, 
f , Niriia 7 a Sahara Press, 1917, p. 575. 
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^i^Tf^>r>sPr ^^rtc^cirTiTtf^rq- 

"r# ^ ^ . . . . ' =g- T^fm^x^ 

SH^, 

^ 5?rrmf|cT^: 

( Vallabha : Anuhhasya ).^ 

rri[qt \ W2[gT^ stst srsTr 57^.* u 
( Rainaprahha)} 

It is needless to multiply instances. 


There is thus nothing grotesque about the theory of a 
3T^; and such a theory could very well have been made use of 
by the forerunners of [^the Brahmanical revival in the campaign 
against Buddhism- Samkara himself, a pucca controversialist that 
he was, could not have failed to make use of the Buddha Avatara 
theory both to discredit the faith and at the same time to warn 
the wavering against the pernicious character of Buddhism. 
There is every reason to believe that the doctrine of Buddha as an 
Avatara was well-known to Samkara. Concluding his tirade 
against Buddhism, in the course of his commentary on the 
Vedanla Sutras, Samkara writes * — 




^ f^[g^3Tw: 


Sf:^ n This refers unmistakably to the deceitful campaign 
of Buddha^ the Avatara of Visnu even as Anandagiri helps us 


to understand : — 


— srl[^ n 


1. Bombay Sanskrit Senes, pp 651-2. 

2. Kirnayasagar Press, pp. 479-80. 

3. Samkara’s B. S. B., ii, 3. 32, p. 558, Nirnaya Sagara Press. 

4. ^%?cJTr - Samkara, 

Vtsnu S ahasranama Bhasya - on the Holy Name, Tirthakara (v. 87), 
p. 123, Vanivilas Edn. 

5. Anandagiri’s gloss, on Sanikara B. S. B., p. 479, Nirnayasagar Prest* 
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It is obvious, therefore, that Sarhkara was perfectly aware of 
the traditional theory about Buddha and used it very effectively 
indeed as a finishing blow to Buddhism. And be could have 
derived his information as likely from the Bhagavata as from the 
Moksadharma. Of course, we cannot categorically assert that he 
drew upon the Bhagavata alone. iSTor, am I anxious to maintain 
that this reference to Buddha^s ‘misleading campaign* proves his 
acquaintance with the Bhagavata. My only point is that the 
deification of Buddha as an avatara of Visnu in the Bhagavata^ 
can by no means prove its Post - Saihkarite origin as Mr. Vaidya 
contends, By advancing such an argument as this, Mr. Vaidya 
has only laid bare his blissful ignorance of the great antiquity of 
this doctrine which finds a place even in the Moksadharma 
section of the A/ Since Mr. Vaidya has raised the 
knotty issue of the date of the deification of Buddha as an Avatara, 
by the Hindus, I feel bound to place before the readers certain 
very powerful pieces of evidence which I have been able to gather 
in the course of my researches into this question of the date of the 
Bhagaiafa, bearing on the Buddha Avatara doctrine. 

There occurs a reference to the Buddha - Avatara in one of the 
hymns of Nammalvar,^ alias Saint Satagopa, who preceded 
Eamanuja by more than a century * — ( I give below the translite- 
ration in Devanagari from the original Tamil ^ ) 

l%obT f^srt 

ST 

oS" 

( Tiruvaimczhi ; Nammalvar V, 10, 4 )\ 

I also subjoin below the relevant extracts from the highly autho- 
ritative commentaries on the present stanza ^ — 


1. My thanks are due to Mr. B. V. Bamanujam, M. A., Research Student in 
History in the Annatnalai University, for having spotted these re- 
ferences at my request. 

2 , Bhagavad Visayam- TiruvSitnozhi, S. Erisbralii&carya. Triphcanef 
Mikdras, 1926. 
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(i) The Arayirappadi of Tirukkurugai Pixan Pillai, (born 
1061 A. r>. ) contemporary of Ramanuja • — 

asurarode serndu vaidika sraddhaigalaippokkO 

(ii) Irubattu Naloytram, of Peria Accan Pillai ( Born 1207 )‘- 
Nalam pattil Bauddhdvatara vrttdniam migavum ennai naliyani- 
nratu enkirar.® 

( iii ) Idu of Vadakku Tiruyldi Pillai ( Born 1226 ) *• — 

Nalam pattil Bauddhavatdra vrttdniam ennai migavum naliyani- 
nratu enkirar.^ 

( iv ) Onpadindyirappadi of i^Tan-jiyar ( Born 1112 ) ^ 

Nalam paftil Bauddhdvatdram ennai naliy aninradenkirar.^ 

Nammalvar belonging to the 9th century, it follows that the 
conception of Buddha as an Avatara of Visnu come to delude the 
Asuras was at least a few centuries earlier. The doctrine, having 
originated with the Puranas and the Epic, must have found its 
way into the devotional literature of the Yaisnava Saints of S. 
India of whom !Mammalvar holds the most exalted place, only 
gradually. This shows that in the 9th century it was by no means 
a new-fangled idea but was still considered to be a doctrine of the 
hoary past. 

This surmise is greatly strengthened by the occurrence of 
another reference under similar circumstances to the Buddha 
Avatara of Visnu in one of the excellent hymns of Appar ( Tiru 
navukkarasu ) the Saiva Saint who flourished within the 7th 
century A. D. J — 

Nesanllakku4io.'^<^'^^y^'^^ wisurat 
Ne4umdl ieyda mdyattdl \ 

Isanor sarameyya verindupoy 

Ndsavidndr Trtpuranddaref U - 

1. Tiruvaimozlii with comm. ( op. oit , ) p. 67. ( vol. 5 ). 

2. Op. cit. , p. 67, 

3. Op. cit. , p. 68. 

4. Op* cit. , p. 67* 

5. Appar, TeVaram : 5th Tirumurai rers. 5. ( TirunMakku<fi hymn ), 

6 [ Annals, B. O. E. 1. 1 
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Not only ibis. A Pallava inscription on the lintel above tbe 
figure of Samkara-Narayana in the rock-cut verandah of the 
Varalia Perumal temple at Mahabalipuram contains a well-known 
Puranic verse mentioning the ten avafcaras of Visnu. The verse as 
described by Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, in the Memoirs of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 26, ( p. 5 ). and inscribed in 
Pallava Grantha characters runs ( with the first quarter “new 
hidden from view by a modern walT' fully restored ) thus — 

0 

H. Krishna Shasfcri is of opinion that the Pallava grantha 
characters employed in the five Pallava inscriptions in the rock 
cut temple at Mahabalipuram “must. belong to the time of Parame- 
svara Varman I” who is assigned to circa 670 — 690 A. D. This 
would amply prove that Buddha had come to be regarded as an 
Avatara of Visnu and classed among the ten Avataras long before 
the 7th century A. D. Samkara is assigned to the 8th century A.D.; 
and it needs no further proof that this conception was firmly 
established some centuries before the philosopher. Mr. Vaidya’s 
theory, therefore, that the inclusion of Buddha among the Avataras 
of Visnu happened long long after Samkara “preached and wrote” 
and his attempt to post-date the Bhagazata on this ground all stand 
utterly discredited. This would also show that our opinions about 
Kumarila and Samkara being the pioneer champions of the Be- 
vival of Hinduism would themselves have to be speedily revised 
in the light of evidences adduced. It must be clearly understood 
that the revival of Hinduism came much earlier than either 
Kumarila or Samkara. These two, however, were among the 
many conspicuous champions of the Renaissance of orthodox 
Hinduism. It cannot be argued, therefore, that so early a date 
as the 7th century A. D. for the Buddha^- Avatara theory is incom- 
patible with the comparatively late attempts at the revival of 
Hinduism under Kumarila and Samkara. This early date would 


1. It will be seen that this “Purai^ic passage” which Bao Bahadur Krishna 
Sastri has left untraced and unidentified is from the Mok§ adharma of 
the Mahabharata already referred to by me. 
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not also militate against the fact of the Avatara theory having, 
been used as a favourable device by the earliest champions of 
Hinduism. 

V. 

The inclusion of Buddha as an Avatara in the Bhagavafa can- 
not therefore, help us in determining the date of the Parana. We 
shall now turn to an examination of another criterion proposed by 
Mr. Yaidya. Taking his stand on certain statements made by 
gamkara in the course of his refutation of the Sarhkhya system, in 
Us Brahma Sutra Bhasya (ii, 1, 1), Mr. Yaidya concludes that 
“theSamkhya of the Bhagavafa is later than Samkara.*' His reason 
is that Sarhkara speaks of two Kapilas with one of whom he 
associates the Puranic episode of the burning of the sons of 
Sagara, This Kapila is further claimed to he different from the 
Founder of the Samkhya system. But in the Bhagavafa no such 
distinction is made and Kapila- who burnt the sons of Sagara is 
identified with the founder of Samkhya : 

(ix, 8, 14). “This is in clear opposition to the statement of 
Sarhkara [ ] and 

shows that Sarhkara must have preached and written before the 
popular Bhagavata came into existence” ( p 152 ). 

But a critical examination of the evidence adduced by Mr. 
Vaidya shows that there is really no contradiction between 
Sarhkara *s position and the statement of the Bhagavafa. In 
Sarhkara’s statements quoted above, there is nothing to show that 
Kapila - Vasudeva could not have taught some sort of 'Samkhya’ 
tenets. Mr. Vaidya need not flare up into a violent protest at the 
word Samkhya. It is methodologically unjust to peevishly re- 
strict the term Samkhya to the heterodox and ‘agnostic' ( if not 
also atheistic ) Samkhya and then to argue that Samkara s Kapila, 

- i. e. , Kapila ~ Vasudeva, would not be guilty of it, an ^ a 
therefore the Bhagavata must be grievously mistaken in attribufc 
ing Sarhkhya ideas to this Kapila - ( Vasudeva ) and hence mus 
be later than Sarhkara. Samkara himself, simply denies the tden- 
iiiy of his Kapila ( Vasudeva who burnt the sons of Sagara ) with 
the Purvapaksm^s Kapila - i. e.,the founder of he^rodox am ya 
This does pot, however, mean, that Samkara s Kap^a cou 
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have held ‘Samkhya’ views which would be perfectly consistent 
with Vedanta. This, in turn would raise the question : were there 
two distinct types of Samkhya one which was compatible with 
VedSnta doctrines and the other entirely opposed to it ? In 
Sarhkara’s opinion, as indeed in the opinion of every orthodox 
commentator on the Vedanta Sutras, there were two types of 
Sarhkhya.'^ From the historical point of view also, there are two 
types of Samkhya — the Upanisadic and Epic Samkhya which 
was mainly theistic and the later Samkhya “system" which wag 
practically atheistic. The occurrence of frequent references to 
S^khya categories like Pradhana or Avyakta, Mahat, etc. , and 
the use of the term ‘Samkhya ' itself in the Upanisads show that 
some kind of ‘Samkhya' must, willy nilly, be admitted to have 
been recognised in orthodox circles. And the alleged contradic- 
tion between the two Kapilas would disappear if we understand 
the Kapila of the Bhdgavafa to have held and taught views similar 
to those of the Upanisadic Samkhya® — whatever it may’ mean I 
Samkara himself is concerned with establishing the identity of 
his Kapila — (Yasudeva) with the Kapila of the Svetasmtura 
passage and not with denying that the latter Eapila had anything 
to do with any kind of Samkhya ! Now, if it were denied that 
Yasudeva ~ Kapila taught any kind of Sarhkhya, albeit orthodox, 
and if it were contended that this Kapila, the teacher of orthodox 


R^'TOTiqr 
Samkara on Gita, II, 11 ; 

Madhva on GUa, II, 39 ; 

Jayatirtha ; 

in = - Ramanuja on Gttn, V, 4 ; 

^ - VedSntaDe^ika. 

HTcT^: Saiiikara on Gita, 

XVIII, IS, 

rfTT ^ iT4Rf^ 

j^rahma VidyUbharana II,'l, I, 
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and theistio Ssrhkhya, was different from Vasudeva Kapila, it 
would come to this that there v/ere three Kapilas in all — one the 
Upanisadic Kapila whom Samkara claims to be one with YasU' 
deva - Kapila and two others connected with orthodox and 
heterodox types of Sarhkhya ! ! The recognition of two Kapilas 
by Saihkara is itself criticised by some as an undue strain on 
probabilites.^ We cannot, therefore, admit more than two Kapilas. 
The one would be Kapila — Yasudeva who burnt the sons of 
Sagara and who is further to be identified with the Kapila of the 
^miakvalara passage and the second would be the founder of 
heterodox Sarhkhya. But here again, the Kapila of the imia- 
svatara could not be forced to eschew all connections with some 
sort of ‘ Samkhya.’ 

For, the ^vetasvafara itself is interested in presenting a thei- 
stic syncretism of the Yedanta, the Samkhya and the Yoga^ It 
would be idle to deny that the Kapila ( whoever he was ) of the 
ivetasvatara^ taught some kind of * Samkhya Ko imparital stu* 


1. “In his BhSsya on II, 1, 1, Madhva is practically silent, Saihkara 
asserts that the Vedio Kapila is different from the anther of the 
SSmkhya Smrti. Bamannja admits Kapila as an 5pta but not as an 
Sptatama x x x xjx x xlt is. clear from these that Saiii- 
kara’s statement about another Kapila cannot be supported from any 
ancient Smrti or PurSpa. To admit two Kapilas on the questionable 
evidence of Padma and Markandeya is to give too much weight to 
PurSpa literature.” pp. 61-6?, M. Gr. Shastri, An Examination of 
Samkara’s Refutation of Samkhya Theory^ Poona. The author is not 
quite correct in stating that Madhva is silent over the question of a 
duality of Kapilas. A referenoe to Madhva’s commentary on the BhU- 
gavata would at onee show that he too, is prepared to recognise two 
Kapilas and quotes Padma itself against which Mr. Shastri murmurs : 

OFPTI^ f I 

U b J SarvamUla pp. 79?-3. 

2. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy^ Vol i, p. 142. (1929 ). 

3. Witness the eloquent testimony of passages of the Svetakvatara it- 
self such as ; ^ 
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dent or Professor of Indian Philosophy cares to hide this histori 
cal fact to-day that the Upanisads do not give us any one set 
theory of philosophy and have no dogmatic scheme of theology 
to propound but embody the doctrines of several types of specula- 
tion — the Samkhya, Yoga, Vedanta <&o Even Buddhism ig 
claimed by some to be traceable to the Upanisads*^ Mr. Vaidya 
therefore, is clearly mistaken in asserting that the association of 
Samkhya with Kapila in the Bhagavata is “ in clear opposition to 
the statement of Samkara Pie is also needlessly confusing him- 
self by the promiscuous use of the phrases — ' Samkhya System ’ 
and ^ founder of the Samkhya System h These have now come to 
mean the agnostic system of Samkhya set forth in the Tattm- 
8amam Sutras, the Samkhya-sufra, the Samkhya- Kankas &o , and 
attribut^ed to Kapila — one of the early predecessors of Vindhya 
vasin, Isvarakrsna &c. Mr. Vaidya, therefore, is not justified 
in applying these terms in their historical signifiicance to the 
Samkhya of the Upanisdas, Epics and Puranas and hanging up 
some theory on a supposed reference to the “ founder of the 
Samkhya System He entirely misunderstands Samkara 
when he writes that the association of (some sort of) Sam- 
khya views with Kapila in the Bhagavata is “ clearly in opposi- 
tion to Samkara’s statement Mr. Vaidya would do well to look 
up Samkara s commentary on the Vasnusaliasranama in the course 
of which he clearly calls the Kapila commemorated in the Svelor 
smtara passage (which also he cites) Samfcbyacarya 1 Only, 
Samkhya with Samkara, as indeed with every other orthodox 
commentator of the Vedanta, does not ( always ) mean the ‘ System 
of Samkhya \ For the information of Mr. Vaidya, I may cite the 
p^a^sage which runs-— 3 TT^- 

^ 

Mr. Vaidya s argument suffers fi'om another fallacy and self- 
contradiction also. The association of Samkhya views with 

Cf. Early Buddhism, we* venture to hazard a conjecture, is only a 
restatement of the thought of the Upanisads from a new stand-point”- 
Badhakrisbnan, Indian Philosophy Vol i, p. 361. 

2. Ymu ^ahasranama Bhaqya, p. 106, Vani Vilas Edn*, ( VoL XIII.). 
Tide the same authority cited by Madhva also. 
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Kapila — Vandeva in the Bhagavata would betray the post Sam- 
Icarite character of that Purana only when it could be proved that 
such views were unknown prior to Samkara. But, this is utterly 
impossible. Mr. Vaidya himself admits that ‘'the Samkhya en- 
joyed favor with the orthodox Pandits of the Hindu Eeligion 
-( a very clumsy expression by the way ) — and that “ Originally 
the Samkhya was acceptable since its tenets were not openly at 
variance with orthodox Vedic views' This takes the pith out 
of Mr. Vaidya’s thesis that later on, when the Vedanta philosophy 
was formulated the Samkhya became an unorthodox philosophy 
It is ludicrous to believe that the same type of Samkhya became 
orthodox and heterodox at different limes. In that case, the Vedanta 
too, would have to be acknowledged as opposed to ‘'Vedic views’' 
in so far as it is ( claimed to be ) opposed to the old Samkhya 
which was originally acceptable since its tenets were not at 
variance with Vedic views Only a monistic prejudice is re- 
sponsible for such a hide and seek policy. But, it certainly will 
not do A more reasonable explanation would be to understand 
Badarayana’s refutation of Samkhya tenets as being directed to- 
wards the heterodox Samkhya System (which was heterodox through- 
out ) and not against the orthodox type of Samkhya known to the 
Upanisads and the Epic — ( whatever Samkara might have under- 
stood by such a kind of ‘Samkhya’ ). On Samkara 's own showing, 
there are two Kapilas ; and I see no reason why there should not 
have flourished two types of Samkhya — thought each distinct from 
the other in essential doctrines. The testimony of Samkara him- 
self ( in the Visnu Sahasrandma Bhdsya ) supports the reasonable- 
ness of such a view. Literary evidenc, also, in Sanskrit, is not 
wanting to show that as a matter of fact, two types of Samkhya 
thought were known — the one which Mr. Vaidya is compelled to 
admit “ was acceptable since its tenets were not at variance with 
orthodox Vedic views and the other which was opposed to 
the “ Vedic views " and Vedantic views alike! The S'vetdkmtara 
and Katha Upanisads testify to the existence of some type of 
Samkhya which found its way into the Epics-especially the 
Mahdhharata, and the Gita, the Vzs'^u, KHrma and Bhagavata 


1 May we ask Mr. Vaidya why the Samkhya referred to in the Bha* 
gavata could not have been this same variety of it? , 
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Puranas See. The “ Samkhya as we find it in the Gita etc, is as 
much theistio as dualistic ^ — 

cn%T5TriT w 

^npfnrmw n 

Mr, Vaidya’s conjecture therefore that “after this condemna- 
tion of the Saihkhy a system and some of its unorthodox tattvag 
such as Mahat etc. , by Samkara, an attempt was made to 
remedy these defects and we know that the Samkhya Sutras 
which exist to-day and which plainly belong to about the 14tli 
century A. D. represent the Samkhya philosophy as Se§vara or 
with — G-od and try to identify the Mahat-Tattva with Hiranya- 
garbha of the orthodox philosophy and that “the Bhagavaia 
clearly makes this attempt” is wrong look, stock and barrel. For 
one thing, the Samkhya system as propounded in the Sutras 
(whose date also Mr. Yaidya so kindly determines) is far from 
thelstic or being ‘with-God" as Mr. Vaidya puts it. The Sutras 
do not expressly admit the existence of God. ITay, one Sutra 

even goes to the extent of denying Him. — which the 

special pleading of Vijnana Bhiksu alone claims to embody not a 
denial of God-head but the denial of the possibility of proving his 
Gxistence in other words the denial of any pramana anent the 
existence of God. Apart from the fact of such an interpretation of 
the Sutra being forced, it is candidly admitted by all, that we can, 
with perfect truth, describe the attitude of the Samkhya Sutras as 
agnostic if not totally atheistic. And it is worth noting that the 
Samkhya Karikas do not even make this show ol an agnosticism 1 
The Fbpa of Patanjali, on the other hand, were avowedly 

theistio from very early times and the term %s‘cTOf^, the 
Samkhya with-God’^ — to borrow Mr. Vaidya's excellent render- 
ing for the nonce, is really applied to the Patanjala Yoga Sutras 
and not to the 14th century Sarhkhya Sutras 1 Mr. Vaidya is sadly 
^nfusing the two. The theistic Samkhya i. e. to say either the 
oga^type or the Epic Sarhkhya, was therefore known long long 


1. Via^u Purami, i, 2. 29. 
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before ^‘Samkara preached and wrote^^ and was by no means an 
^er— math of Samkara’s campaign against the Samkhya. Here 
again, Mr. Vaidya, in his anxiety to assign the JBhagavata to a 
(jafce much later than Samkara, on the strength of the view that it 

“makes an attempt to remedy these defects - " forgets, 

most inexcusably, that there was simply no necessity for the Bha- 
gavata to undertake a reorientation of the kind referred to, since 
even in the Visnu Purana, the Moksadharma^ the KUrma Purdn% 
etc. , the Samkhya was mainly theistic and dualistio in outlook. 
Mr. Vaidya himself admits, with some discomfiture, that in the 
Mahabharata “the Samkhya philosophy is stated over and over 
again though its dualism and the plurality of souls is noted with a 
little disfavour ! However that may be, there can be little 
doubt, that a purely theistic and dualistic Samkhya existed long 
before Samkara ; such an admission leaves no ground for Mr. 
Vaidya to conclude that the theistic Samkhya of the Bhagatata 
must necessarily be viewed as a Post-Samkarifce compromise or 
revision of the Samkhya system I Why could not the Bhagavata, 
I ask, have derived its theistic Samkhya faithfully, from the 
Bliarata, Gita, Visrtu and Kurma Puravas and other early sources ? 
Is it because Mr. Vaidya should find support for his theory of the 
Post - Samkarite origin of the Bhdgavata ? I wait for an answer. 
Here again, my point is that the criterion proposed by Mr. Vaidya 
is clearly insufficient. 

A word about the attempt to “identify ( the unorthodox) Mahat 
Tatfcva with Hiranyagarbha of the orthodox philosophy. Mr. 
Vaidya ’s belief that an attempt of this kind was distinctly Post- 
Stokaribe and was purely necessitated by the desire of the 
votaries and sympathisers of the Saihkhya to patch up its defects 
and make it conform to orthodox belief is clearly erroneous. The 
identification of Mahat Tattva with Hiranyagarbha, was no new 
device or development of a Post-Samkarite origin but was current 
long, long, before that Philosopher and — what would he more 
startling for Mr. Vaidya to hear, — was effectively made use of^by 
Samkara to repudiate the claim of the Samhkyas that this ‘tattva^ 
also had the support of the ^rutz and Smrti as can be seen from 
the following quotation from the Vayu Purana made by Samkara 
himself : — 

7 [ Annals, B. O. K* X* 1 
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5r^T^fT%T%f?Tst2r 'TT^’T3?r^ 

^ ffTncrTT^^q- IT^T?TTf^r5«WI^^ U 

A careful consideration of the various Sutras of BadarEyana 
dealing with the Samkhya and Samkara’s commentaries on tkem 
would easily show that far from the heterodox Samkhyas or their 
friends wanting to make a compromise with or profit by the cri- 
ticisms of the Vedantins and S'amkara, and patch up or modify 
some of their old views and evolve a quasi iheistic system to escape 
the defects pointed out by their opponents ( towards which end the 
Bhagavaia is claimed to make an attempt j, it is S'amkara and the 
Vedantins who are ( in keeping with their ambitious theory of 
in Brahman ) found to exploit the pure Samkhya con- 
cepts and categories in the ^ruii and elsewhere. A discussion of 
this is beside our point. Enough has been said, however, to show 
that the Syncretist Samkhya of our Epics and Puranas is Pre- 
S'aihkarite in origin and that therefore the presence of such Syn- 
cretic Samkhya in a given Purana ( such as the Bladgavata) is not 
evidence se of the Post-^S'amkarite origin of that work. 

VI 

There are several other statements made by Mr. Vaidya in 
trying to fix the date of the Bhagavaia, I have already shown 
that it would he a dangerous game to presume to fix the date of 
our Purana on such a feeble and ubiquitous grounds. Says Mr. 
Vaidya “ The Bhdgavata preaches that there are 22 avataras of 
Visnu. The present oithodox belief ( Italics mine ) is that there are 
only ten Avataras. The present view must have grown after tlie 
Bhagavaia, In the Gita-Oovinda, Jayadeve details only ten 
Avataras^ The argument advanced by Mr. Vaidya only con- 
firms the view that the Bhagavata is earlier than Jayadeva and that 
the modern theory is but a simplification of the old. So far, there 
is nothing very original in Mr. Vaidya 's remarks. But, the craze 
for novelty has him by the throat when he opines that “ S'aMara 
further refutes the view that Kapila^ the founder vf the Saihkhya 
system was an incarnation and seems therefore to precede the Bha* 

1. Saiixkara B. S. B, i., 4, 1, p. 376, Nirnayasagar Press. 

J. B# B, R, A, S., 1935, p. 152, 
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Misunderstanding and misrepresentation of S'amkara 
cannot go further. In the first place, in the passage in question in 
gamkara's Bhasya (which Mr. Vaidya has in mind) no claim is 
niade by the Furvapaksin on behalf of Kapila that he is an in- 
carnation of Visnu ; hence it is the height of disingenuity to re- 
present Sarhkara as refuting a claim that had never been madehy 
Ms opponent I In the particular context referred to by Mr. 
Vaidya, the Furvapaksin claims that the Kapila of the SvetU- 
ivatara ( Y, 2 ) is identical with the founder of the ( he- 
terodox ) SSihkhya system and that therefore the IJpanisads 
should be interpreted in strict conformity with the teachings of a 
Sage of the type of Kapila so highly spoken of in the IJpani- 
sads. Now, S'arnkara, in reply, denies the identity of these two 
Zapilas and points out the differentia of his Kapila also (which, 
out of doubt, should be lacking in the other ) to be his having burnt 
the sons of Sagara. If the CJpanisadic Kapila were innocent of any 
kind of * SSrhkhya ' as Mr. Vaidya concludes ( and finds fault 
with the Bhagavata for attributing Sarhkhya views to him and 
thus finds room for his theory of the Post-S'arnkarite origin of the 
Purana ), S'arnkara would, most naturally, have given this as the 
differentia of his Kapila instead of going in all the way for the 
PurSnic incident of his having burnt the sons of Sagara and com- 
mitting the additional blunder (?) of unbistorically cono^ting 
with the ancient personalities in the Upanisads the quaint inci- 
dents recorded in later Puranasl This shows clearly that S'am- 
kara was not averse to crediting both the Kapilas with some sort 
of Ssihkhya views — not necssarily identical. That such is actu- 
all 5 the case has already been proved by an extract from S'arh- 
kara^s Visnu Sahasranama Bhasya where he clearly calls Mm 
Kapiia — i. e. Kapila- Yasudeva, as a Saihkhyaoarya! The Visnu- 
Sahasranama accepts this Kapila as an incarnation of Yisnu 
( V. 50 ). And S arhkara has no hesitation in iden- 
tifying him with ( 1 ) the Kapila of the Svetakvatara which passage 
also he quotes and ( 2 ) the Kapila who is called a Siddha and 
Muni in the Gita ( which also, he quotes ) 1 Mr. Yaidya s con- 
tention, therefore, that S'amkara refutes the claim of Kapila to be 
an Avatara is utterly baseless. 

1. Op. cit. p. 153. ( Italics mfne ). 
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Equally unfounded is his claim that the Kapila holding SSm- 
khya views came to be regarded as an Avataia only later than Satii- 
kara, — for the first time in the Bhagavata. The whole trouble 
has arisen, as I have pointed out, from the false restriction of 
the term Samkhya to the system of that name, Mr. Vaidya would 
be rudely surprised to he told that the Visziu Burd^ia speaks of 
Kapila as a manifestation of Yisnu : — 

t ( n, 14, 9 ). 


and once again in III, 2, 59 : — 




Mr. Vaidya, therefore, founders very miserably indeed when 
he concludes with great gusto that “the representation of Kapila 
as an incarnation of Yisnu makes the Bhagavata later than 
Samkara.’’ But, he is not to blame ; for, he himself admits, with 
real pathos, “we have not been able to ascertain which ( other ) 
PurSna represents Kapila as an Incarnation" I Only, we wish -he 
had not theorised ivildlii from the admittedly insufficient evidence 
at his command and landed himself in fantastic results. 


MjfN faidya commits a very serious mistake in reading his 
own views into the statement of the Bhagavata ; 

( IX, 8 14 ), which he claims to bespeak the identity of the 
sage Kapila with the “founder of the Sarhkhya sytsem of Philo- 
sophy^^ { p. 152 ) — meaning by the term, ‘Sarhkhya system,’ the 
heterodox Sarhkhya. But, he himself admits that the Sfimkhya 
associated with Kapila in the Bhagavata is “made consistent with 
the Yalsnava philosophy.’’ So then, it follows that the ‘Samkhya’ 
taught by this Kapila could not, in any sense, have been hetero- 
dox but was quite consistent with pure Vedantio traditions. Mr, 
Vaidya forgets that it is had logic to restrict the application of 
the term Samkhya, especially in the Puranas, to the Samkhya of 
I^varakrsna - brand, and argue from that position. 

Similarly also, his statement that there are at present only 10 
avatSras wbioh he chooses to call “the orthodox belief” is based on 
imperfect acquaintance with real orthodox opinions. The tep 
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AratSras are referred to, ae he himeelf guggeste, as the “chief 
ones” and it is illegitimate to interpret this to mean that a belief 
in more A-vataras is Unorthodox 1 Vacaspati Mitra, as early as the 
9th century, refers to Vyasa' as an Avatara ; and the Visnu 
Puma speaks of Vyasa and Kapila as manifestations of Vignu • 

\\ ( BhAmatt), 

ste > 

^ * 5U4\r«f3 1 i ^ d; U ( Vi^pu-Purdtui ) 

Ij ( Vi^nu PurAtia ) 


The authors of the ^ruta Prakasa^ Madhva etc., look upon VySsa 
as an Avatara of Visnu on sound authority and it would-be amus- 
ing to contend that they do not represent ‘ orthodox belief'! The 
Mahabharata when it enumerates the ten avataras makes no men- 
tion of Vyasa; also, one cannot charge Vacaspati Misra, Sudar- 
^ana Suri, Madhva and a host of others as being ignorant of 
‘Orthodox belief'. Elsewhere in the Mahabharata when Bhisma 
enumerates the Avataras ( Sabha, 36 ), mention is made of ^jily 8 
avatSras • The well-known Matsya and Kurma are conspicuous by 
their absence I Kalki is mentioned ; but Buddha, who is chronolo- 
gically earlier than Kalki, — to come, is absent! Curiously enough, 
Dattatreya, who is not mentioned commonly and not usually 
counted among the so-called ‘ Orthodox beleif ' of Mr. Vaidya, is 
given a place ! All this would prove how dangerous it would he 
to argue wildly from the vague and imperfect references in the 
Puranas and the ambiguous details contained in them. Mr. 
Vaidya 's statement that there are only ten Avataras and his claim 
that this is the orthodox belief deserve to be taken for what they 
are worth. The Mahabharata clearly states that there are ‘ thou- 
sands of manifestations of Visnu' — ( H, 36 ) and 
Bhiama closing his narration observes: 

h II. } 6 , 231. 
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Mr. Vaidya would, therefore, have done well not to have rush- 
ed to hasty conclusions from admittedly insufficient evidence. 

Yir. 

In my humble opinion, therefore, the date of the Bhagavata 
Burana cannot be settled without the aid of express and unimpea- 
chable textual evidence which is the only safe Ruide provided, of 
course, the works relied upon are of proven genuineness. It is 
glaringly noticeable that Mr. Yaidya has adduced not even one 
such independent textual evidence but has throughout relied upon 
very vague and slender pieces of evidence of the Purana itself 
which on examination have been shown to be inconclusive. 
Before setting forth such external textual evidences collected by 
me during the course of my investigation of this question for the 
past two years and more, I shall have to say a few words about 
the last item of internal evidence adduced by Mr. Yaidya — viz., 
the list of ‘ future Kings ^ appended to the Bhagavata forming the 
opening adhyaya of the XII Skandha. 

Now, the list of ‘future kings* is almost a proverbial feature of 
our Puranas and is now generally admitted to be a clumsy inter- 
polation of later times.^ Mr. Yaidya himself admits that there is 
some obvious clumsiness in the Bhagavaia, in the very manner of 
introducing this A^dhyaya and adds, apologetically, that “the in- 
troductory question may ba treated as an interpolation but not 
the whole chapter” ( p. 154 ) 1 

Strangely enough, the reason he assigns for this reservation is 
that to give a list of future kings had become traditional with 
the Puranas and the author of the Bhngavaia whose acquaintance 
with other Puranas cannot be doubted, could not have been 
satisfied without a chapter on future kings.** Now, the very fact 

1. While one set of scholars is highly sceptical about tbo usefulness of 
any attempt to reconstruct tbo ancient and early history of India 
through the genealogies of the PurXijas, another set of scholars rpine* 
that these genealogies are more useful for purposes of comparison 
rather than for independent speculation. In any case, it would be un- 

•ritical to attempt to fettle the original dates of the Puripas them- 
from these genealogies. 
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that it ifc a rule with our Puranas to pretend to give a list of 
‘future kings' ( knowing which weakness but too well, pious inter- 
polators always conveniently smuggled in a revised and uptodate 
list of ‘future kings^ ) must for once prejudice all scientifically 
minded students against swallowing their versions too readily. 
It is best therefore, to ignore these genealogies for chronological 
purposes. Even granting that a large number of these inter- 
polated stanzas formed part of the original Bhagavata, whatever 
its date, there is absolutely no reason why the portions now relied 
upon by Mr. Vaidya to prove the lateness of the PurSna could 
not have been later interpolations. Mr. Vaidya, therefore, is 
wrong in treating the entire chapter as it is to-day, to have 
formed part of the original Bhagavata and ‘proceeding’ to “draw 
the natural conclusions from it.*’ 


We shall, therefore, turn as the last and the only satisfactory 
resort, to external textual evidences with the hope that they 
may help to usher in a more satisfactory solution of the vexata 
questio of the date of the Bhagavata Furdm- 

Reference has already been made to Abhinavsgupta^s quota- 
tions from the Bhagavata and its currency during the time of 
Alheruni 'which obliges us to believe that the PurSna must have 
been some centuries earlier than the tenth. 

This probability is further strengthened by a quotation 
from the Bhagavata Purava occurring in GaudapEda's 
commentary on the Ullara QUa. It is gratifying to note 
that even Dr. S. Z. Belvalkar, whose scepticism with re- 
ference to the large mass of works fathered on Samkara 
Gaudapada etc. is well-known for its extremity, very kindly 
observes anent this commentary we can, for the present, only 
assert that there is nothing, so far discovered, in these two 
mentaries ( i. e. , the Samhhya Karika Vrlti and the^ Vttara-GUa- 
Vrtli ) that necessarily militates against the traditio nal identifi- 

1. The limiting adjuncts employed by the scholar are truly awe-inspini^. 
But I cannot reconcile the oautiousnese displayed by these terms with 
tb« confident *a»£iertionV 
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cation of their author T^ith the author of the Mandukya KanMs}^^ 
Hoping, therefore, that the learned Doctor will not have 
occasion whatsoever to withdraw his remarks, I proceed to ai&l 
the internal textual evidence from Gaudapfida’s commentary on 
the Vtfara-&ita. And in so doing:, I do hope that my present dis- 
covery of a reference in it to the Bhagavata, would not compel the 
learned Doctor to change the date he has so generously ascribed 
to this Vrtti. Now, GaudapSda is found to refer to the Bhagavata 
by name and quote a hemistich therefrom in the course of hi 
commentary on II, 46 of his original “ 

which is to be identified® as the second hemistich in •' 

sn 52 ra?ir n 


-Duuyavaia 14 , 4 , 


Gaudapada having flourished in the 7th century A, D. it 
follows that our PurSna is much earlier than his date. 

This is further supported by the occurrence of two verses of the 
B^gavata as quotations from an unnamed source in the Mathara 

Gau4apada Vrtti on the 

Bamkhya Karikaa of Isvara Krsna. The Mathara VrUi has — 

<T^ <Tf=n=iT: ^ i 

■ ( under Karika 2 ) 

1. Basu Mallik Lecture* on VedSnta, 1885, p 189 *" 

tion in the Epic and th^ Eh- * whose astonishing erudi- 

India among the Pandit worlTf^ ^ absolutely matchless to-day in 
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which corresponds to 

!T n 

Bhagavata i, 8, 52. 

Again, Mathara has under Samkhya- Karika 51 i — 

13:^ 3TT^f=^T5Tt i 

which corresponds to t — 

t2:^^^T5^TTr?TT gg: I 

Bhagavata i, 6, 35* 

The Plathara Vrtti is known to have been translated into 
Chinese by Paramartha between 557""569 A. D. and is safely 
assumed to he as early as 450 Samvat. I must, however, state 
that noting corresponding to the verses in question occur in 
Paramartha^s work, retranslated into Prench by Dr. Takakusu 
and now finally rendered into English by Prof S. S. Suryanarayana 
Shastri.^ But this does not, in the least invalidate my claim 
of the antiquity of the verses forming part of the text of Mathara ; 
for, it is freely admitted that Paramartha^s was not a strictly 
literal and faithful translation of Mathara ; and consequently, the 
non-occurrence of particular verses or passages of the original in 
the translation need not surprise or unnerve us overmuch. 

1. The reading in the second half in MSthara agrees not with that of Sn- 
dhara. Vijayadhvaja has rT^tcTto and in the place of 

qirto of Sridhara, 

i. Vijayadhvaja has q 1 

3. in Bhagavata for is the more satisfactory reading. The verse 
as it occurs in Mathara, thus, seems to be rather corrupted. 

4. Long before Prof. Sastn began his translation from the French, he was 
kind enough to read and translate to me the relevant portion from the 
French translation in the B, F. B. O. with a view to seeing if anything 
corresponding to the verses in question could be found therein. e 
found of course, that there was nothing. My thanks are due in a 
special manner to Prof. Sastn for his ready help. 

8 [ Annals, B. O. K. I. ] 
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The evidences so far adduced would show therefore that the 
Bhagavata Purana was w^ell-known in the 10th century ( having 
been composed, obviously, some centuries earlier ) ; was extant in 
the 7th century ; was not unknown in the 6th century ; and 
might very well, therefore, have been composed about the 5th 
century A. D. if not earlier still- The mention of the Bhagavata 
in a list of Puranas in the Vtsnu Purano} ( from v/hich it was 
quoted to Alberuni ), also confirms the antiquity of the work. 
No claim is, however, made that the ^rl Bhagavata always existed 
in its present form. 




^ rf^r— ( lii. 6, 2). 



SUTTEE 


BY 

Miss Sakuntala Rao, m, a., Calcutta 

Suttee ( satl ) was the practice of cremating a widow on the 
pyre of her dead husband. The custom certainly prevailed from 
medisval times onwards till it was abolished by Lord William 
Bentinok in 1829. It was in great vogue amongst the higher castes 
of the Hindus who followed the Brahmanical religion. The 
practice does not seem to have been in evidence among the Jains. 
Sikhism certainly condemned it. Nevertheless, we learn from the 
narrative of Honigherger that in the year 1839 when Eanjit Singh 
died, several of his widows were burnt. Our object here is to trace 
the history of this custom so far at any rate as India is concerned. 
We know that the universal usage of the primitive age compelled 
a widow either to be the wife of her husband ’s brother or his near 
kinsman, or, if she was of the ruling rank, to be immolated, along 
with his concubines, slaves, steeds and so forth at his tomb in 
order to preserve his dignity in the next world. ^ Here we have to 
see whether either or both of these motives were in force in ancient 
India. The first leads to the exact opposite of salt, because the 
widowed wife is married to a near relative and is thus not aUow- 
ed to immolate herself. The second motive manifests itself in an 
act which has received the name of anumararia. In this case, it is 
not only the wife or wives, hut alLthe friends, slaves and horses 
who are immolated, in order that they may contribute to ^ the 
happiness of the departed in the next world. Where the wives 
alone burnt themselves, it became the sail rite, which is thus only 
one instance of anurmraW" 

Let us, in the first place, turn our attention to the Vedic 
period and see whether the practice of sail was t e p ^ 
valent. There is a verse in the Rg-Veda» which also occurs in 


1. .Bff-Ferfo, X. 18. 8. 
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the Atharva-Veda,i but its meaning is rendered clear only when 
it is considered along with the verse preceding it in the Atharva- 
Yeda. We will, therefore, consider both these verses from this 
latter Veda. The late Professor Whitney® translated them thus :- 

^‘This woman, choosing her husband’s world, lies down by 
thee that art departed, O mortal, continuing to keep (her) 
ancient duty ( Dharma ) ; to her assign thou here progeny 
and property.” 

“Go up, O woman, to the world of the living ; thou liest by 
( upa-si ) this one who is deceased ; come to him who 
grasps thy hand, thy second spouse ( didhtsu ) ; thou hast 
now entered into the relation of wife to husband." 

It is worthy of note that there are no verses in any Yeda bear- 
ing upon the course of life a widow has to follow. And it will he 
seen from the passages just quoted that in Yedic times the widow 
was made to ascend the funeral pyre of her departed husband and 
afterwards brought back home by the husband^s brother or near 
kinsman. There is no question here of widow-burning even in a 
symbolic manner. It has been stated above that according to the 
world-wide primitive usage the widow was forced either to be the 
partner of her deceased husband’s immediate relative or to ascend 
the funeral pyre and burn herself. The latter custom, which is 
really the sail practice, does not thus seem to have been prevalent 
amongst the Yedic Aryans. 

We must not, however, think that the Yedic literature repre- 
sented the whole life of India. There were many types of tribes and 
people settled in different parts of the country, even in the Yedic 
period, who had not imbibed Yedic culture and religion. It is quite 
possible to imagine that sati was prevalent in India, if not among 
the Yedic, at any rate among some of the non-Yedic peoples of 
the age. How else are we to understand the celebrated passage 
from the Mahobharata which depicts the dialogue between KuntI 

1. Atharva-Veda, ZV3II. 3. 2. 

2. Whitney's English translation of the Atharva- Veda iSamhita (Harv&rJ 

Oriental Series, Vol. 18 ). 
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and Madri as to who will burn herself on the funeral pyre of 
their departed husband Papdu.^ 

Pandu, we know, died in the arms of his younger wife ; and, 
as soon as he passed away, Kuntisaid: “I am the elder of his 
wedded wives-, the chief religious merit must be mine. There- 
fore, O Madri, prevent me not from achieving that which must he 
achieved. I must follow our lord to the region of the dead. Rise 
up, 0 Madri, and yield me his body. Rear thou these children. 
Madri replied, saying : — “ I do clasp our lord yet and have not 
allowed him to depart-, therefore, I shall follow him. My appe- 
tite hath not been appeased. Thou art my elder sister. O, let 
me have thy sanction. Thereupon Madri consigned her two sons 
to the care of EuntI, and immolated herself on the funeral pyre of 
her husband. This is a clear instance of sail, and the motive 
which prompted Madri to this step also deserves to be noticed. 
Pandu had approached her out of desire and died, and she had 
therefore to go to the other world to satisfy his carnal desire. 

There is one more instance Qisatl forthcoming from the Maha- 
hharata^ where the four wives of Vasudeva, father of Krsna, 
are represented fco have ascended the funeral pyre and consumed 
themselves with the body of their lord. These are the only two 
instances known from the Mahabharata. Though these are only 
two cases, they should not he considered to be solitary instances 
of their kind. The Greek historians who have written about 
India testify to the prevalence there of the sail custom shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Thus Strabo quotes the 
authority of Aristoboulos, as saying ( when referring to customs 
existing at Taxila ) : “The custom of having many wives prevails 
here, and is common among other races He says that he had 
heard from some persons of wives burning themselves along with 
their deceased husbands and doing so gladly-, and that those wo^ 
men who refused to burn themselves were held in disgrace. The 
same things have been stated by other writers Among the 

1. Mahabharata^ Adiparva, Ch. 126 ; Sts. 2^-26. 

2. Mahabharata^ Mausalaparva, XYII, 7. 3 8-24» 

3. J. W. M’Cnndle’s Ancient India, p. 69. 
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‘other writers ' referred to by Strabo may be mentioned Diodorus, 
who says that among the Xathians it was the custom for widows to 
be burned along with their husbands. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that an exception was made for women with child or with a 
family. Otherwise, if she did not comply with this custom she 
was compelled to remain a widow for the rest of her life, and to 
take no part in the sacrifices or other rites, as being an impious 
person.^ 

It is quite possible to think that the testimony of Greek writers 
in support of the prevalence of sail related only to the Panjab 
and especially to such tribes in that region as the Kathians who 
had not assimilated Yedic culture. Similarly it may be argued 
that the two instances of salt supplied by the Mahahharata, 
as against many where the widowed wives of princes did not burn 
themselves, indicate but a feeble survival of the pre-Vedic custom 
of sail, so that our main conclusion remains unassailable, namely 
that the Vedic practice compelled a widow not to immolate her- 
self on the pyre of her deceased lord, but rather marry his nearest 
relative. Even the Dharmasutra^ of Gautama, which is looked 
upon as the earliest law-book, says • 

“ A. woman whose husband is dead and who desires 
ofispring ( may bear a son ) to her brother-in-law.*' 

“( On failure of a brother-in-law she may obtain offspring) 
by ( cohabiting with ) a Sapinda, a Sagotra, a Samana"pra- 
vara, or one who belongs to the same caste. ^ ’ 

“ Some ( declare that she shall cohabit ) with nobody but 
a brother-in law ’ 

It will be seen that what is enjoined by Gautama is practically 
identical with the custom prevalent in the Yedic period- Gautama, 
being the earliest law-giver, has been assigned to the 7th century, 
B. C. We may, therefore, assume that until that time the practice 
of a widow immolating herself on the funeral pyre of her husband 
was not sanctioned by law. Things, however, began to change 

1. Ibid., pp. 69-70, D 3, 

Z, XVIII. 4. 6, 7. 
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pfetty quickly, for the next earliest law-book on the subject, name- 
IlJhat of Baudhayana\ lays down the following •— 

“A widow shall avoid during a year ( the use of ) honey, meat, 
spirituous liquor, and salt, and sleep on the ground. Maudgalya 
(declares that she shall do so) during six months. 

‘’After ( the expiration of) that (time ) she may, with the per- 
mission of her Gurus, bear a son to her brother-in-law, in case 
she has no son.'' 

Vasistha^ was not much later than Baudhayana. He says : 
“The widow of a deceased person shall sleep on the ground 
during six months, practising religious vows and abstaining from 
pungent condiments and salt. After the completion of six months, 
she shall bathe, and offer a funeral oblation to her husband. 
(Then) her father or her brother shall assemble the Gurus who 
taught or sacrificed ( for the deceased ) and his relatives, and shall 
appoint her ( to raise issue to her deceased husband. )’^ 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that Baudhayana and 
Vasistha are in substantial agreement with each other. They, 
however, differ from Gautama in one material point. Because, 
the latter nowhere lays down any kind of asceticism for any 
length of time for a widow. We have, thus, to notice a new 
element introduced into the life of a woman who has lost her 
husband. For, Baudhayana and Yasistha enjoin ascetic practices 
on her for six months or one year, and require her to offer obla- 
tions to her departed husband before she can be permitted to live 
with another man. 

The age during which Buddha and Mahavira flourished was 
noted for asceticism of a rigorous type. We have only to read the 
Buddhist and Jaina literature referring to the life-time of these 
teachers to be convinced of the correctness of this conclusion, 
which receives a remarkable confirmation also from the Brahma 
nioal literature. It seems that asceticism was, as it were, in the 


1. DharmasUtra of Baudhayaoa, H. 1. 2, 4, 7-9. 

2. Dharmasutra of V aSisfcha, XVIL 55-56. 
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air at that time. It is, therefore, no wonder if we find temporary 
asceticism enjoined upon a widow by Baudhayana and Vasistha 
on the immediate death of her husband- Although these law-givers 
have introduced an element of asceticism in the life of a widow, 
we have to note that it is only for a short period ; and they allowed 
the widow, after the expiry of this period, to live with a near 
kinsman, as is also enjoined by Gautama. But the system of niyoga^ 
or cohabitation of a widow with her younger brother-in-law or 
near kinsman appears to have become extinct soon after the 
compilation of the Bharmasutra of Vasistha, and what remained 
thereafter was the ascetic practices just referred to. It is there- 
fore not a matter of surprise if the later law-givers such as Manu 
and Yajnavalkya lay down a life-long asceticism for a woman on 
the death of her husband. Thus Manu’ says : — 

“At her pleasure let her emaciate her body by (living on) 
pure flowers, roots and fruits ; but she must never even 
mention the name of another man after her husband has 
died. 

“A virtuous wife, who after the death of her husband 
constantly remains chaste, reaches heaven, though she 
has no son, just like those chaste men ( Brahmacarls).'* 

“But a woman who, from a desire to have offspring, 
violates her duty towards her ( deceased ) husband, brings 
on herself disgrace in this world and loses her place with 
her husband ( in heaven 

These verses clearly show that Manu does not allow the co- 
habitation of a widow with any man, even though she has no 
offspring. These are perhaps later insertions, as they conflict 
with Manu, IX. 59-61, where myoga is permitted in such cases for 
raising one or, at the most, two sons according to the custom. 
Yajnavalkya^ has the following 

She who does not go to another ( man ), whether her husband 
is living or dead, attains fame here and rejoices with Uma. 


1. ManuSamhita, V. 157, 160-16S. 

2. Yajnavalkya Samhita. 1. 75. 
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The last redaction of the Manu-samhiia has been placed by 
Tuhler between 200 B. c. and 200 A, D. We, therefore, see that 
about the beginning of the Christian era the custom of niyoga was 
falling into desuetude, and a woman, on the death of her husband, 
is exhorted to practice life-long asceticism. Be it, however, noted 
here, that there is not even a least reference to the self-immola- 
tion of a widow, whether in the test of Mann or of Yajhavalkya. 
Things, however, seem to have considerably altered soon after 
the advent of the Gupta power. Thus the Visnu^ , which was 
compiled after the fourth century A. D., says that one of the duties 
of a woman is, after the death of her husband, to preserve her 
chastity ( hrahmacarya ), or to ascend the pile after him 

Similarly the law-book of Brhaspati^, which has been assign- 
ed to the sixth or seventh century A. D., lays dowm'^the following •-* 

“ A. wife is considered half the body of her husband, equally 
sharing the result of his good or wicked deeds; whether she asce- 
nds the pile after him, or chooses to survive him leading a virtu- 
ous life, she promotes the welfare of her husband. 

It will be seen that, though both Visnu and Brhaspati allow a 
widow to lead a life of virtue and asceticism, they prescribe an 
alternative course of action also, yiz., that she may ascend his 
funeral pile. These are the earliest instances of SmTh referring to 
the practice of salt by a widow. We have noted that satl was 
practised even in very early periods, among tribes and races 
who had not imbibed Yedic culture. But no text from any ^ruti 
or even Smrh before the 5th Century A. D. is forthcoming to show 
that this rite was sanctioned by sacred law. Ifcjs^only when we 
come to the period of the Visnu^ and the Brhaspati Smrti that we, 
for the first time, note that sati was allowed by Hindu law. But 
even here sati has been prescribed as an alternative course of 
action for a woman after the demise of her husband. In this con- 
nection, we have to take note of what the Baraiara'^sa^nhita^ says 

1. The Institutes of Visnu, XXXV. 14. 

2. The Laws of Brhasvati, XXV, 11. 

3. Parasara Sainhita, Prayascittakd/ndam, Verse 30» 

9 [ Annals, B. O. B. T. ] 
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about the course of life to be led by a widow. It contains four 
verses on the subject, representative of three different ages. It 
seems the first of these belongs to the original text of the Smtti 
and the others were added, each in course of time to suit the cir- 
oumstances. The first of these may be translated as follows ^ — 

“ When the husband of a woman has disappeared, is dead, has 
turned a recluse, is impotent or has been excommunicated, under 
these five calamities another husband is permitted to women. 

It will be seen that Par^^ara takes a far more sympathetic 
view of the condition of a woman than Manu or even the Sutra- 
karas. Manu, as we have just seen, inclines more to a life of 
asceticism for woman than marriage through niyoga after the 
death of her husband. The earliest and most liberal of the Sutra- 
karas is Gautama, who allows a woman to marry another man 
after the demise of her husband, without waiting for any length 
of time or without prescribing any kind of asceticism for any 
period. He thus allows a woman to marry soon after her hus- 
band is dead, but Para^ara permits her a second marriage not only 
when the husband is dead, but also when he has disappeared, nay, 
even when he is known to be living, provided he has become a re- 
cluse or an outcast or impotent. This certainly points to a state 
of society which was far anterior to that of the Manu-Smrti, though 
perhaps, not to that of the Dharmasutra period. Things however 
changed, and provision had to be made in conformity with the alter- 
ed conditions. This explains why we have the second of the four 
verses in the Paraiara-Samhila}, It may be rendered as follows 

“That woman, who, when the husband is dead, performs the 
vow of chastity ( brahmacarya ), attains to heaven after death like 
the Brahmacarls. ” 

This is an exact replica of Manu, Y. 160, which we have trans- 
lated above, and the full significance of which we have also dis- 
cussed before. We shall, therefore, not he far from right if we 
maintain that this verse came to be inserted in the Parasara- 
samhtta soon after the compilation of the Manu-Smrti. We have 


1. PaxaLata SaMita, PrUyasczitakHT^dam, verse 31. 
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now to consider the remaining: two verses from ParS^ara,^ which 
lepresent a condition of society of a much later period. They may 
fee translated thus J — 

“She who follows her husband will abide in heaven for as 
much time as there are hairs on a human being, that is, three 
thousand crores and a half. 

“ As a snake-catcher takes out a snake from a hole by force, in 
the same manner the wife ( who immolates herself ), taking out 
her husband ( from hell ), enjoys ( heavenly bliss ) with him. 

These verses show that by self-immolation a woman not only 
dwells in heaven herself, but raises up her husband also from hell. 
This shows that they came to be inserted when the anumarana of 
ft widow was in full swing and was considered to be vastly supe- 
lior even to a life of asceticism, such as that prescribed as an alter- 
native course by the Vtsnu and Brhaspati Smrtis. When exactly 
these last two verses were inserted into the Paraiara^ it is diffi- 
cult to say. We have noticed above that verse 2 is an almost ex- 
act replica of Manu, IX. 76. Now, in regard to the last two verses, 
they are found with a slightly different phraseology in other 
SmHis. Vijnanesvara^, who commented upon the Yajnavalkya 
Smrti, attributes them to Sahkhangirasa, who seem to be the joint 
authors of some Smrti, Madhavacarya, who wrote a commentary 
on Para^ara, traces the first of these to the Harlta and the second 
to the Vjasa Smrh. It is difficult to say who copied from whom. 
It appears, however, that these two^ verses were incorporated into 
Parasara after the model of Ahgirasa or Sankhangirasa, for MedhS- 
tithi, a commentator on Manu-^Smrtt, refers to and condemns the 
practice of anumarana allowed by Angirasas^. But he does not 
refer to Parasara at all, although practically the same verses 
occur there. On the other hand, Medhatithi refers to Parasara 
in his gloss on Manu^ in connection with the permissio n of 

1. Para§ara-Samhitat Prdyascittakandami'^er^SQS 2(2^ 33. 

2. Yajnavalkya Smrti ( Wirnayasagara Press), IcaradhyayaJi- Vivaha-^ 
kdndam^ verse 86. 

3. Manu-SdmJiitat, V. 157« 

4. Manu-Sa'finhitd^'YK.. 76, 
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marriage to a woman under the five well-known calamities. This 
shows that the verses in Parasara connected with anumarana werQ 
not in the text of that Smrti which was extant before MedhatitM, 
and came to be inserted later on in imitation of Angirasa, with a 
view to sanction a new practice that was coming into force ii\ 
society. 

Now Medhatithi has been assigned by Bhhler to the 9tli cen- 
tury A. D.’ Evidently Angirasa and Smrtikaras of his ilk must 
have lived before that time. The practice of sati must have come 
into vogue also before that time, and it was doubtless gaining 
ascendency over the custom of life-long asceticism recommended by 
the previous law-givers. Of course, sail has not established itself 
completely, as we have seen that it has been condemned in no un- 
certain terms as an act of suicide by Medhatithi himself. He has, 
no doubfc, in this connection referred to the view of Angirasa 
which allows anumarana 5 but he says that it is not an obligatory 
act, that is to say, it is not that it must be done. In his opinion 
it stands on the same footing "as the performance of the iyem 
sacrifice allowed-’by the Vedie text : “One may kill living beings by 
means of syma sacrifice.*’ The Vedic text, no doubt, makes the 
performance of this sacrifice possible, but only for an individual 
who is blinded by extreme hatred ) for creature life. This act 
can in no way be regarded, says Medhatithi, as dharma ( a merito- 
rious act ). Similarly, the widow who is bent upon experiencing 
the consequences ensuing from this act of suicide, viz. anumarar-a, 
can disobey the prohibition of it and put an end to her life. But 
in so doing she cannot he considered as acting according to the 
scriptures. Further, continues Medhatithi, we have the distinct 
Vedic text - “One shall not die before the span of one’s life is run 
out,” which is in contradiction to the Smrti text of Angirasa. 
We have, therefore, to interpret Angirasa in such a way as to 
show that his statement is not in conflict with the Vedic injunc- 
tion. This we can do only by supposing that Angirasa allo;^s 
anumarana to a widow under special circumstances. Supposing 
that a widow is childless, has not inherited any property, has to 
toil and moil for her livelihood, does not wish to marry again; 

1. The Laws of Manu ( Sacred Books of the East Series ). Intro, p, CVII, 
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supposing that she is placed under conditions of abnormal dis- 
tress, where transgressions are permissible, as was the case with 
Visvamitra when he partook of the dog’s thigh, a widow can 
undergo anumarana. This act, though it is suicide, may be 
condoned as a transgression pardonable in times of distress. 

Hindu society seems to have changed pretty fast after Medha- 
tithi wrote, for Hindu law was being differently ex:plained about 
the middle of the 11th century, when Yijnanesvara flourished in 
the court of the Calukya king Vikramaditya and composed his 
commentary on the Ydjnavalkya-Bmrti. He was followed in the 
I4tli century by Madhavacarya, who wrote a gloss on the Ford- 
iara-samhita and lived in the reigns of Bukka and Harihara of 
the Vijayanagara dynasty. Both unite in eulogising the practice 
saifi and holding it up as the ideal for a widow. One may feel 
curious and ask in this connection how these commentators slur 
Dver the Vedic text quoted above : “One shall not die'before the span 
of one's life is run out Madhavacarya explains it away in this 
manner * “ The Smrti text relating to anumarana remains forceful, 

otherwise it has no scope ( for action ). The ^ruii text relating to 
self-destruction has, indeed, scope everywhere except in the case 
pf women desirous of heaven This means that the ^ruti text 
forbidding suicide is not to be given a first and universal appli- 
cation, as a Sruti text deserves, and as has been done by Medha- 
fcithi, but its scope is to he limited by the Smrti text, which has to 
be given its full scope first, leaving the ^ruU text to be applied 
only where it is not covered by the former. 

Medhatithi did not look upon anumarann, as a dharma or meri- 
torious act at all, and tolerated it only as a transgression in times 
of distress- On the other hand, Vijhane^vara and Madhavacarya 
regard anumarana as a Dliarma and not as an act of suicide. 
Hence they argued that the suicide prohibited by the Sruti text 
was to be considered suicide in all cases except in that of self- 
destruction by a widow. The whole mental vision thus seems to 
have changed between the time when Medhatithi and Vijfiane- 
svara wrote, that is, between the 9th and the 11th century A. D. 

That the mental vision had completely altered during this 
period may be inferred f^-om another consideration also. PaithI- 
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nasi, a Smrfcikara, who seems to be earlier than -S.hgirasa, says 
“ By the order of Brahma, a Brahmana woman is not to follow the 
dead (husband ). But among other castes this is'laid^dowu as the 
best duty of a woman 

Similarly, if Ahgirasa allowed anumaraiya^ he allowed it only 
in the case of non-Brahmana woman. This text of Angirasa also 
has been quoted by Madhavacarya, which may be rendered as 
follows : — 

“A woman of the Brahmapa caste ( who ) follows her dead 
husband does not, on account of suicide, lead either herself or her 
husband to heaven 

Many more texts have been adduced to by Madhavacarya in^thig 
connection; but the two texts adverted to above have also been 
quoted by Yijnane^vara. Both these commentators explain them 
by remarking that the prohibition in this case relates to the asce- 
nding of a separate pile, that is to say, a Brahmana woman shall 
not immolate herself with her husband on the same pile. And in 
support of their position they quote a text from Usanas:’ “A 
Brahmana woman should not die by ascending a separate pile 
It seems that from the 11th century onwards the sail rite became 
such a rage that even Brahmana widows were not spared, al- 
though they were originally exempted. 


It may now be asked, when and how came this sail rite to be in- 
troduced and enforced in India ? The evidence marshalled above 
shows that the custom was entirely non-existent in the early 
Hindu society. The Yedic practice was that of a widow marry- 
ing her dead husband^s younger brother. In the sutra period she 
was allowed to marry any near kinsman. The earliest Dharma- 
sutra ( Gautama ) did not prescribe any ascetic practice, while 
the later ( Baudhayana and Yasistha) enjoined ascetic practices 
for a short period only. Later on, however, this asceticism alone 
remained and became life-long. This was the characteristic of the 
period between the 2nd century B. O. and the 4th century A. D. , 


- 1. Parasara Samhiin, Prayascittakandam^ verse 33, 
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rhen the Manu and Yajnavalkya Smrti were compiled. But there 
5 absolutely no mention of the sati rite in any one of these works, 
jater on, however, we find this rite prescribed for a widow hut 
nly as an alternative to life-long asceticism. This is clear even 
rom a superficial study of the Visiiu and the Brhaspati Smrti, 
rhich were compiled between the 5th and 9th centuries A. D. 
loon after that Hindu society was completely revolutionised, and 
re find new Smrtis and new commentaries holding up sail as the 
deal for a widow in comparison with life-long asceticism. The 
fttter is no doubt mentioned by them, but only just mentioned, 
md that incidentally. Salt, on the other hand was specially 
lulogised, and celestial felicity of the highest type was promised 
0 the widow who immolated herself. In fact, she was believed to 
aise her dead husband even from hell and make him a parti- 
sipant of her heavenly bliss. The period, however, between the 
fth and 9th centuries was ajperiod of transition. The practice of 
\ail was, no doubt, gaining ascendency ; hut authors and scholars 
irere not wanting who condemned it. Such was Medhfttithi, and 
pre have already seen in what way exactly he has condemned it. 
Ee was, however, a scholiast and probably belonged to one school 
)f law. This was not, however, the case with the poet BSpa, who 
flourished in the 7th century A. D. and was a protege of Harsa- 
fardhana, the supreme ruler of northern India. His views on the 
aubjeot have been embodied in a characteristic passage of the 
Kadambariy^ which has already attracted attention in various 
quarters. The passage may be rendered as follows 

“This ( practice ), namely anumarana^ is utterly fruitless. This 
is a path followed by the illiterate, this is a manifestation of in- 
fatuation, this is a course of ignorance, this is an act of foolhardi- 
ness, this is short-sightedness, this is a stumbling through 
fstupidity, viz. , that life is put an end to when a parent, brother, 
friend or husband^is dead. Life should not be ended if it does not 
leave ( one ) of itself. If the matter is ( properly ) considered, this 
suicide has, indeed, a selfish object, inasmuch as it is intended to 
arrest the unendurable pain of bereavement. But; it brings no good 

1. Kadamhart, edited by Kaahinath Pandurang Parab ( Nirnayasagara 
Press, 1890 ), Purva Bhaga^ pp. 338-9. 
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whatsoever to the deceased. Certainly it is not a means of reviv- 
ing him ( 1 e., the deceased ), nor does it cause any augmentation 
of religious merit, nor is it a means to attain to a world of bliss, 
nor does it prevent falling into hell, nor is it a means of meeting 
( the deceased ), nor does it lead to mutual communion. One 
( of these ), not being master of himself, is carried to an altogether 
different world, acquired as a fruit of his KA-RMAN. This other 
( person ) is merely conjoined with the sin of suicide. If the person 
survives, (he or she ) can do much good to the deceased and to 
( himself or herself ) ; but if the person dies, ( he or she ) can do 
good to neither/^ 

The above is one of the most interesting passages in Sanskrit 
literature, and throws a flood of light upon the period when it was 
written. The first and foremost point that strikes us on reading 
it is that it was not merely sati, hut general anumararia that was 
prevalent in India when Bana wrote. It is not merely the case of 
a woman following her dead husband as sati that we have to note 
here. But curiously enough we find that on the demise of a father, 
brother or friend, his sons or daughters, his brothers or sisters and 
his or her friends immolated themselves. Such a thing is unheard 
of, no instance of it being known from Indian literature, secular 
or sacred, prior to the time of Bana. As we shall see later on, 
instances of this general anumarana are by no means lacking in 
inscriptions and chronicles of later period. But it can be asserted 
without any fear of contradiction that such a custom was un- 
known to India before B§,na flourished. 

The second point that engages our attention is that Bana 
passes tha same verdict on sati that has been passed by Medha- 
tithi, viz., that it is” an act of suicide. Thirdly Bana asserts in the 
most unambiguous terms that this immolation does no good at all 
to the person concerned, because his destiny is already determined 
by his KARMAK while living on the earth- 


It will be seen from the above resume that sati was mentioned 
for the first time in the F isriu-SmTU^ which was compiled soon 
after the 5th century A. D. It may now be asked whether we 
have any epigraphic evidence shedding light on the subject 
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Memorial stelaa have been found in numbers in Rajputana, called 
^vlt» These are small stone uprights, sometimes sculptured with 
figures and engraved with an inscription. They were erected in 
commemoration of the women, mostly of the Rajput race, who be- 
came as is made clear by the words engraved. Many such have 
teen found at Ghatiyala in. Jodhpur State, the earliest of which is 
dated ( V* S. 947 = A. D. 890 ) and records that there was a Rajput 
chief called Ranuka whose wife Sampalla Devi followed him as 
mtV Not far from Ghatiyala is the village of Osia from which 
Jain Oswals are supposed to hail. This place is full of old me- 
morial stones, the earliest of which is dated ( V.S. 895=838 AD.).^ 
In fact, the whole of Rajaputana and Central India are full of 
such stelae. The earliest of these, however, has been found at Eran 
in the Sagar district of the Central Provinces. It is a small pillar 
bearing an inscription. It is dated G. E. 191 = 510 A. D., and be- 
longs to the reign of a Gupta prince called Bhanu Gupta. The in- 
scription records that Bhanu Gupta had a chieftain named Gopa- 
raja, who came apparently to the place where the pillar was set up, 
and fought a battle in which he was killed, and that his wife cre- 
mated herself on his funeral pyre. We are thus on sure ground 
when we say that the practice of sail was coming into vogue about 
the beginning of the 6th century A. D. 

There are, however, other features connected with the social 
revolution of this period that we shall now proceed to take into 
consideration. As we have just seen, Bana has made a clear re- 
ference to various types of anumaranaidot merely of a widowed wife 
following her dead husband, but also relatives and friends follow 
ing their dead relatives and friends. The annals of Kashmir set 
forth some interesting instances of anumararia which show clear- 
ly how different was the custom from what it was in the Gupta 
period. In these singular instances, we find anumaram practised 
not only by a wife or wives, but also by concubines, slaves of the 


1. Progress Eeport of the Arch(Sological SSurvey of J., W. C., 1906-7, p. 36, 
para 33 ; D. R* BhandarkaPs List of Inscriptions of Northern India* 
No* 39. 

8. Progress Eeport of the Af^thceotogicat tSurvey o! 1* W. O * 19n6*-7> p. 37 * 

para 37. 

ID r Annalg. B O* R. I. 1 
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household, mother, nurse, man-servants, faithful friends and 
followers. So that the practice, as is evidnet from this chronicle, 
is the same as described or referred to by Bana in the seventii 
century. But even in these a gradual change in the extent of tbe 
scope of the rite is to be noticed. The earliest of these occurs in the 
10th century ( 902 A. D. ), when on the death of king Samkara- 
varman\ his three queens, two maid-servants, and one male 
servant called Jayasirhha burnt themselves on his death. The 
instance of anumarava that is recorded next is the one that .took 
place on the death of king A.nanta^ ( lOSl A. D. ). After his death 
not only his queen, but two male servants, a litter-carrier, and 
a few female servants immolated themselves. The next instance of 
anumarana that we notice is on the death of Kalasa^ in 1089, when 
a concubine immolated herself along with the queens. hText 
comes the anumarana of the queens of Malla^ ( 1089—1101 ). Herfe 
we see the sister'in-law of Malla, his two daughters-in-law, sit 
female attendants, his mother and his nurse burning themselves, 
not with the body of Malla but in separate places. The first three 
of these evidently must have died to meet, not Malla, but his 
queen, in the next world. The last instance of anumarana whicli 
we have to note occurred in the 12th century. Here we see only 
the four qneens of Sussala® following him on his death. ; This 
clearly indicates that the scope of anumararia had gradually 
widened.' Before Alexander’s invasion of India anumarana was 
co-oxtensive with satl^ that is the self-immolation of a wife on the 
death of her husband. Hot a single instance is known, from the 
Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jain literatures, of relatives ( other 
than wives ), friends and dependants of the deceased burning 
themselves on funeral pyres or on separate piles. The story re- 
lated by the Kashmir chronicle in the above account repeated it- 
self down to a very recent period. We have only to turn to the 
narrative written by a German traveller called Honigberger, Who 

1. Kalhana’s Chronicles of ike Kings of Kashmir ^ Canto V, 226-7. 

2. Ibid., Canto VIl, 481. 

3. Ibid., Canto Vlt, 724, 

4. Ibid., Canto VII, 1486-944 

5. Ibid,, Canto VIII, 1440. 
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;^fis State pliysioi an to Maharaja Eatijit Singh of the Panjab. 
Therein is preserved a graphic account of the anumararic^ practised 
after the demise of this Indian ruler. 

“ The scene of this sad funeral where Maharajah Ranjit Singh 
was burned with his queens and slaves was a small garden atta- 
ched to the fortress, where the body of the deceased Chief was 
brought on a board and placed on a huge pile. The queens of 
Maharajah came out of the Harem, surrounded by several of their 
attendants. The queens ascended the pile by means of a ladder 
amidst the chanting of sacred texts by the priests and the gentle 
beating of drums and sat at the head of the Chief. They were 
followed by the slaves of the household who sat at his feet. They 
were, then, covered with a thick mat over which oil was poured. 
The whole pyre was kindled in which the lives of all these people 
perished in a few moments 


The instances of anumaraV'^ that we have been referred to al- 
ready show that the custom existed at least in the north-western 
part of India. From the inscriptions published in Epigraphia 
Camatica, it appears that it existed in the southern part of India 
also. Inscription No. 47 of the Honnai Taluq’ records the death 
of the Eadamba ruler Tailapa, upon which his faithful follower 
and secretary. Bopanna, in accordance with the vow taken before 
the throne and “ making good his word ( given ) for the occasion 
iVelevakyam)" sacrificed his life and “went to Svarga with 
tafiasa-deva The incident is said to have occurred in 1130 
A. J). A. grant from the State seems to have been made to his 
family by the successor of the deceased as he bad fulSlled his 
vow, from which it may be concluded that such public instances 
of self-sacrifice were rare, but were held in high esteem and hence 
encouraged by the authorities. Inscriptions Nos. 5 and ^7 
Arkalgud Taluq® disclose the self-destruction of two 
the death of their master, the Ganga king Nitimargga, w 
about 915 A. D. A faithful friend and 

immolated himself by entering the fire. No 27 discloses that one 


1. Epigraphia Oavnatica, Vol. VHr 
Ibid., Vol. Vv 
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Babiyamina also entered the fire on the same occasion. This 
name seems to be that of a woman* perhaps his wife. 

The inscriptions in the Epigraphia Carnatica evidently refer to 
upright stones erected in honour of the departed, called Vira-- 
sasana or yira-Jcah The sculpture on the pillars generally repre- 
sented the deities worshipped by a particular family. Sometimes 
the persons who destroyed themselves in this heroic way were 
also depicted on the stones. This is evident from the following 
quotations referring to the pillar bearing inscription ITo. 112 of 
the Belur Taluq: “ And on the pillar they became united with 
Laksm! and with Garuda^ ”. “ The sculptures on the pillar 
point unmistakably to suicide, being all figures of men with 
swords cutting off their own arms and legs, and even their heads‘\^ 
These sculptures disclose some striking instances of self-destruc- 
tion where great heroism and strength of mind were displayed. 
The inscription^, which is dated 1^20 A. D., states that on the death 
of king Ballala, his minister and general, prince Kuvara Laksma, 
who had been brought up by the king as his own son and was on 
intimate terms with him, destroyed himself at his death along 
with his wife Suggala Devi. It can be conjectured from the des- 
cription engraved on the pillar that the couple mounted the Ylra 
sasana and cut their bodies limb by limb and thus immolated 
themselves. Inscriptions Hos. 9 and 10 of the Krsnarajpet 
Taluq* describe a similar act of self-immolation, where greater 
valour was displayed at the time of death. Here we find not onlv * 
one ox two persons immolating themselves, but ' a long train of 
faithful followers, comprising men and women, cutting their limbs 
and heads and mounted on the back of an elephant. The sculpture 
represents the self-destruction of the line of Hayaka servants 
who were under some hereditary engagement to the Hoysalas. 

The record runs thus » — “ Si van ey a Nay aka . - with five of 

his servants, fulfilled his engagement ( or vow ) with Ballala Deva. 
Lakkeya Nayaka, with his wife Ganga Devi and three servants, 


1. Ibid., Vol. V. Belur No, 112. 

2. Ibid.. Vol. V. Introduction, p, xxiii. 
8. Ibid., Vol, V. 

4, Ibid., Vol. IV. 
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fulfilled his engagement with Farasihga, son of Ballala. In the 
^ka year (specified == 1257 A. i). ) Kanneya-Hayaka with bis 
wives Ummawe, Javanavve, and Kallavve, and with ten maid™ 
gervants and twenty- one men-servants, six times embraced 
Garuda on ( or from ) the head of an elephant and fulfilled his 
engagement with Somes vara-Deva ( son of ITarasinga. Y* In the 
Saka year ( specified ) Sihgeya-Hayaka, the son of Kanneya- 
Nayaka, v/ith his wives Ketavve, Honnave, Nachavve, and with 
ten maid-servants and twenty man-servants, on (or from) the head 
of an elephant six times embraced Garuda and fulfilled his engage- 
ment with Narasirhha -Deva/’ Inscription No. 146 of the Kadur 
Taluq,^ which records the death of Bammarasa on the battle-field 
in 1180 A. D. , also describes the»death of his follower Bammaya 
Nay aka, who did it to win fame. A vira-hal is said to 
have been erected to his memory by his son Hariyama Nayaka. 

The incidents quoted above refer to the death of a follower or 
a whole retinue on the death of a ruling chief or master. But 
Inscription No. 149 of Shikarpur Taluq,® dated 1185 A B. , des- 
cribes the self-destruction of a man called Boka on the death of 
Lachchala Devi, the senior queen of the Calukya king Somesvara 
Deva. The inscription describes the vow taken previously by 

Boka : “ fulfilling the vow he had previously uttered, saying 

*I will die with the DevI^ he died.’* The description of his death 
shows that he cut off his head with his own hands : “On the master 
calling him, saying, ‘yo^ the brave man who with resolution 
has spoken of taking off your head’, with no light courage Boka 
gave his head, while the world applauded saying, ‘He did so at the 
very instant.’ ” 

In all these instances it is explicit that a vow was taken 
previously, by the person or persons who immolated themselves 
and that it was fulfilled in all seriousness when the time came. 
The following account of a custom prevalent in India in the 11th 
century, found in -Elliot's History of Indiai^ points to a similar 
custom : — 

1, Ibid., Vol. VI. 

Ibid., Vol. VII. 

Klliot’a History of India, I, % 
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'' Some of the kings of India, when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves. 
Attached to the king s person are three or four hundred com*’ 
panions, who have joined him of their own free will without 
compulsion. When the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives 
it to his companions. Each in his turn approaches, takes a small 
quantity and eats it. All those who so eat the rice are obliged 
when the king dies, or is slain, to burn themselves on the very day 
of the king’s decease. This is a duty which admits of no delay, 
and not a vestige of these men ought to be left.’^ 

From the above instances it is clear that the anumiraria 
prevalent in southern India is of a somewhat different type from 
the one prevalent in Kashmir. In the former we see that an oath 
of allegiance was previously taken by the officers of the king or 
the ruler, according to which these persons had to immolate them- 
selves< It was looked upon as a feat of chivalry in which ^eat 
vfiilour and strength of mind were displayed at their death. Some- 
times a single individual immolated himself, and sometimes a 
whole retinue of men and women. Another noteworthy point about 
these is that the persons who immolated themselves were not re- 
lated by any ties of blood, but by an oath of allegiance, whereas 
in the case of the Kashmir Chronicle it was mostly the 
relatives who burnt themselves on the death of the chief, and if ' 
anyone not .related to him died, it was not in accordance with any ^ 
oath of allegiance taken solemnly before the king, but as a token 
of affection. Another feature common to both is the. strong faith 
in life after death. It was the firm conviction that union with the 
deceased would he the certain result if they could discard the life 
here, that prompted them to selftimmolation. In the Kashmir 
Chronicle, queen Suryamati’s oath before she entered the fiames 
corroborates this i 

In order to put a stop to the slanderous rumours which had 
gihwn up with regard to Haladhara^s position as her confident, 
she, the Sati, took an oath in proper form, pledging (her happi- 
ness in a ) future life. 


Kalha^a'a Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, Capto VII,_477* 



Andther striking point of resemblance is the similarity of 
the words vela-vitta and vela^vakyam. Vela-vitia is the word 
used for an officer of a king in the Kashmir Chronicle. In some 
instances we see the vela-vitta immolating himself at the death of 
his master. J ayasimha,** in the above instances, was one of this 
type* S^t there are references to vela-vittas^ where they are not 
found killing themselves. When King Yasaskara^ died, queen 
Trilokyadevi burnt herself and among the retinue who proved 
treacherous to the king is mentioned a vela-vUta. He is referred to 
along with the friends, relatives and servants of the king. A 
velarvitta in favour with Queen Didda, who was the ruler of her 
state for sometime, is mentioned in YI, 324.^ From these 
instances it is clear that the self-immolation of such a vela-viUa 
was optional, but it is riot certain whether he had to take any 
oath beforehand 5 whereas velavakyam, as has been stated above, 
meant the oath of allegiance taken before the throne. The two 
terms seem to be connected, but what the exact connection was, 
it is difficult to determine. 

In the records of Southern India there is one striking instance 
of awwmarayza which is uncommon to the soil of India, Usually, 
it was on the death of a man that a man or a woman immolated 
Mmself or herself. But it has never been recorded, at least in 
the case of Northern India, that anybody died on the death of a 
woman.^ Unlike this, in the records of Epigraphia Carnati^a, is 
found an instance where an officer immolated himself on the 
death of a queen in accordance with the oath of allegiance taken 
previously, and his family was rewarded by her husband, the 
king, and the State. 


1. Ibid., Canto V, 226. 

2. Ibid., Canto VI, 73, 106, 127. 

3* Ibid., Canto VI. 107. 

4* Ibid., VI. 324. 

6. In the Arabian there is instance of aiiufnarana, which U 

the reverse of what was in vogue in India. It is the case of the 
buriai of a husband with his dead wife. 
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The two sets of instances recorded abpve happened about the 
same period in India, though in different parts of the country. 
There does not seem to be any sufficiently long interval of time 
between them to think that one was the gradual development of 
the other. 

It is curious to note that among the Japanese a similar custom 
of self-immolation prevails. It is called the harakin. By it is 
meant that a person killed himself in token of his loyalty to his 
master. It is attended by a ceremony. The underlying idea is 
the belief that he will be united with his master in the neit 
world. Here, too, the person does not enter the fire but cuts his 
belly open in a certain fashion. The similarity is so striking 
that it is not improbable that this custom had its origin in 
Central Asia among the Mongolian tribes and was later on 
brought to India, where it developed in different parts of the 
country in different ways. 



THE TWO BHAGAVATAS 


BY 

S, Srikantha Sastri, m. a. 

It is well known that of the two Puranae- Devi Bhagavata 
and Sri Bhagavata, the Saktas and Vaisnavas claim that their 
own sectarian work is the real Mahapurana composed by Vyasa 
and the other is a mere Upapurana. In his introduction to the 
Devl-Bhagavata, Nllakantha asserts that the authority of the 
Matsya and Saiva Puranas is in favour of the priority of Devi 
Bhagavata. He quotes the following verses in support. 

Bhagavatya^ ca DurgSyas caritam yatra vidyate I 
Tattu Bhagvatam proktam na tu Devipuranakam II 

( Saive-Madhyesyara mahatmye ) 

Here Devipuranaka means the Upapurana Kalika Purana. 
yadidam Kalikakhyam tanmulam Bhagavatam smrtam 

( Hemadtau ) 

The chief characteristics of Bhagavata are these enumerated 
in the Matsya : — 

PurartEnlare — i 

*Tr?i5qT ^ '< 

Thus the Bhagavata is that work which commences with 
Gayatrl and deals extensively with Dharma, and the story of the 
killing of Vrtra, in the Sarasvata kalpa, and Hayagriva Brahma- 
vidya. All these are only applicable to the Devi Bhagavata which 
begins with this mantra. 

arnT^r » 

UT n: sr^^rrra: « 


11 [ Aanals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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It is true that the first verse of Sri Bhagavata beginning- 
Jantna-dyasya yatonvayaditaratah is explained as referring to 
Gayatrl but the verse is not in Tripad Chandas and nowhere else in 
the whole of Sri Bhagavata do we find an extensive explanation of 
GayatrL In the D. Bh.*" on the other hand, two whole skandhas 
(x and xi) are devoted for the exposition of GSyatri and Dharma. 

It is claimed that the Sri Bh° also deals with the story of Yrtra 
but therein it is said that Citraketu a Vaisnava, was cursed by 
Parvatl and was horn as Vrtra. The story in the D. Bh. ( VI-4-15 ) 
however is nearer to the original Vedic story of Tri^iras and 
Tvastr. ( Bg. 1. 85-9. ) ; also in the Taittiriya Sainhita ( IT. 5-1. ) 

^ etc. 

A 

As regards the Hay agriv a story, the Sri. Bh.° (V. Skandha) 
refers to it but does not account for the fact of Visnu possessing 
a horse’s head, and it is not a Vidya sacred to a Goddess* The 
severing of Visnu’s head by gnawing away the string by pipilikas 
as depicted in the D. Bh.®, is an improvement on the story of 
Makha. The Satapatha and Pahcavirh§a Brahmanas ( S. Br. xiv- 
1-1. 7 to 10 ; and Pa. Br. VII-5-8 ) assert that Makha’s head being 
severed, flew up with the sound ‘‘Ghran” and became either the 
Gharma or the sun’s disk. The D. Bh.® goes further and trans- 
plants a horse’s head on the trunk of Visnu. 

The contention that only the Vaisnavapuranas are Sattvika and 
the rest Tdmasa is of little value, as Saiva puranas, ten in number, 
claim that they alone are Sattvika. Further in the Sri. Bh.® itself 
it is said that Vyasa having failed to obtain peace of mind after 
composing the 17 puranas and the Mahabharata composed the Bha- 
gavata at the instruction of ISTarada, Thus in the Matsya — 

And Padme — ^ ^ftrrr** ( 

q'Tru: « 
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Here only seventeen "Puranas are mentioned before Bbarata. 
But the Markandeya ~ one of the eighteen is said to have been com- 
posed after the Bharata. Kranstuki, dissatisfied with the Bharata, 
came to Markandeya and heard the Markandeyapurana - 

*1 etc. 


finally in the Devi Bhagavata — 

cT^ I 

qjfSra ii ( 1-2-I6 ). 


The commentator explains that the Devi Bhagavata, the fifth 
Maha-purana was composed after Brahma, Padma, Vaisnava, 
Saiva puranas. Hence the Devi Bhagavata alone is the genuine 
Maha-purana and not the other. 


Thus the Saktas. From the critical view-point it must be 
admitted that the main bulk of the Devi Bhagavata is very old. 
Panini mentions the Saiva Bhagavatas who carried a trisula ( V- 
2-76. ). The Tantrikas claim that Sri vidya etc. are taught in the 
Vedio mantras themselves. Kautilya mentions the Goddess Canda- 
vata who protected the crops and resided in seeds and wealth. 
She is probabaly the same as Sakambharl ( whose shrine near 
Badami is famous ). If the commentaries of Madhva and Nimbarka 
can be relied on, the Brahma Sutras ( II-2-42 ) criticise not the 
Pancaratra system hut the Sakta cult, though Samkara ^ and 
Ramanuja take the last prakarana as referring to the Pancaratras. 
The Bhagavatl cult in the Kerala country is of great antiquity, 
going hack to the first century of the Christian Era. But it is to 
be noted that in the D. Bh.° no Kerala shrine in particular is 
mentioned. .n fact, great prominence is given to KasI and Kama- 
khya. The Durga worship is said to have been started at Kasi y 
Subahu and thence spread all over India. 


^srrfvPr sprats u 

s ^'rurwqrf^r 11 


In the Vedio period, Kuru Pancala was the sacred land and 
evidently Ka§I and Kosala along with Magadha was ou si e 
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pale and probabaly tbe Avaidika Saiva and Sakta cults prevai1«^ 
there. The Sakyas before Buddha seem to have worshipped 
Sakta Goddesses like Abhaya, Rama devata, Srhgataka devate^ 
Nityanu buddha, etc. ' Kamakhya is also spoken of as highlv 
sacred to the Goddess in the D. Bh. ( vii-38. ) Though i^nv 
southern shrines of the Devi are mentioned, yet the author seems 
to have been a northerner, even as the composer of Sri Rh'’ 
a Dravida, 


Coming to the text of the D. Bh.“ we come across quotations 
from Manu, the Gita etc. ® Of greater interest is the mention of 
Yajnavalkya as the author of a Dharma Sastra. 

fjTsg’q-: II IV— 21-12. 


Similiarly the works of Eanada, Gautama, Kanva, Panini 
Sakatayana, Katyayana, Satatapa, Saihvarta, Vasistha, ParSsara 
( IX 4-25 ) are also mentioned. Hence it is clear that D. Bh ° can- 
not have been earlier than Yajnavalkya smrti which mentions the 
na^ka and was probabaly composed in the 3rd century A. D. 
About the other Smrtikaras nothing is definitely known and their 
date cannot be fixed with certainty. 


emJn! Considerable knowledge of Advaita and 

etc ITT T 27 pragabhava, pradhiMbhava, 

that the work IS later than Samkara for nowhere it is said that 

IsTiT'oTT Skandh: ( ix-4 

taksn f n ° worshipping the Goddess is said to have been 

to be found iTlh commentator explains that it is not 

to have worsMun r, is said 

PPe Buddhesvari according to the Atharvaveda 


1 . AyadSna s'ataka I. p. 195 and M^hSyastu. 

2. E- G. III-12-63 etc. 

3* Kane. History of Dharma SSstra, Vol 1. 
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Sakha at Eamakhya. Also Kauthumokta Haristuti is mentioned 
( D. Bh. lX-11- ) 

The D. Bh.” mentions the following Mleccha tribes as occu- 
pying the Ganges valley. 

ft wf^cT sinTn% 'g: 

arJiT'- ^di'Wstrft « 

^ %fTOTTH •> 

^ITT# 3T5ir: » (IV-8-28 ) 

The mention of the Hunas on the banks of the Ganges in- 
dicates a later date than Skanda Gupta though not necessarily 
after the Muhammadan conquest. The sixth century probably 
saw the composition of the Devi Bhagavata and the Markandeya 
Puranas. The original portion of the Sri Bhagavata seems to have 
been composed at a slightly later date in the sixth century, though 
Wilson and Grierson ascribe it to the 1 3th, Pargiter to the 9th, 
0. V. Yaidya to the 10th centuries. Vincent fcjmith held, that the 
Agni, Bhagavata Markandeya and portions of Skanda were 
current even in the 7th century. Abhinava Gupta in his Gita- 
bhasya quotes from the Sri Bhagavata. Pargiter ascribes t e 
Markandeya to the sixth century, and it seems to us that the Devl- 
mahatmya contained therein, is drawn form the Devi Bhagavata. 
The familiar verse 

occurring both in the Markandeya Purana ( oh. 91. 3. 9. Devi- 
mahatmya x- v. 81-93 ) and in the Devi Bhagavata ( VIlI-I-28 ) is 
reproduced in the Dadhimatl inscription of Druhlana, dated G. E. 
289 ( A. D. 608. ). The Goddess Dadhimatl is herself the Durga 
whose figure was immersed in dadhi ( curds ) and worshippe 
according to the D. Bh*'’ 
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The localities where the Devi was worshipped are mentioned in 
Skandha VII and the list of considerable interest. The places 
are : — 


Varanasi 

JSTaimisa 

Gandhamadana 

Manasa 

Visvakama 

G5manta 

Oaitraratha 

Hastinapura 

Kanyakubja 

Malaya 

Ekamravira 

Vi^va 

Puskara 

Kedara 

Hemavat 

Gokarna 

Sthanesvara 

Bilvaka 

Mahakala 

Usnatirtha 

Mandavya 

Mahesvarapuri 

Chhagalanda 

Amarakantaka 

Prabhasa 

Sarasvatl 

Kiskindha 

Kapalamocana 

Kayavarohana 

Srisaila 

Bhadresvara 


Varahasaila 

Kamalalaya 

Rudrakoti 

Kalanjara 

Salagrama 

Sivalihga 

Mahalinga 

Makota 

Mayapuri 

Samtana 

Gaya 

Purusotfcama 

Sahasraksa 

Hiranyaksa 

Vipasa 

Pundra var dhana 

Suparsva 

Pindaraka 

Acchoda 

Vena 

Hemakuta 

Kolapura 

Matuhpura 

Tulajapnra 

Kahci 

Bhima 

Vimala 

Sri[Candrala 

Nila Parvata 

Srinagara 

Trikuta 


Vipula 

Malayacala 

Sahyadri 

Hariscandra 

Ramatirtha 
Yamuna 
Kotltirtha 
Madhavavana 
Godavari 
Gangadvara 
Sivakunda 
R. Devika 
Dvaravati 
Vrndavana 
Citrakuta 
Vindhya 
Karavira 
Vi nay aka 
Vaidyanatha 
Nepala 
Cidambara 
Vedaranya 
Ekambara 
Cina 

( Vaidyanatha ) 
Kamakhya 
Candamundisthana 
Nakula 
Kanakhala 
Kurandala 
Gaya 

Madra, Sindhu, 
Karnata, Cola, 


Other countries^ mentioned are — Karusa, 
Mahismatl, Pahcala, Parvatlya, Eamarupa, 

1. Por a list of place-names in the Sri Bh. see I. A. 1887 
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Yaidarblaa and Kerala ; ( Ilf. 19 46 E ). Mountains - Malaya, 
Mangala prastha, Mainaka, Citrakuta, Bsabha, Kutaka, Kolia, 
Sahya, Devagiri, Rsyamuka, Srisaila, Vyankata, ( Sic\ MaKendra, 
Govardbana, ISTiJaparvata, Drona, Citrakuta, Indraklla and 
gamagiri - all these are in the south of the Vindhyas. Kivers - 
TamraparnT, Candravasa, Krtamala, VatodakS, Vaihayas!, KaverJ, 
Vena, PayasvinI, Tuhgabhadra, Krsnavena, and Godavari - also 
in the South. (VIII-11~8 ff). Also Punyabhadra, Sarasvati, Gomati, 
(IX-22-16 ). Pahoadipas are Ka^I, Kedara, Mahakala, Kasika and 
Tryambaka ( XI~16. ). The Lokaloka mountain range is supposed 
to surround the world. 

Of these names several are very interesting. Karavlra or 
Kola refers to Kolhapur where MahalaksmI resides. It was 
Suratha’s capital and was destroyed by Mlecchas who were 
dwelling in the forests ( parvatavasinah, v. 32-5 ). The Goddess 
at Mafcota was Makute^varl. The Makutesvara Katha temple at 
Mahakuta near Badami was a very old even in the days of 
Mangall^a, who at the request of Durlabhadevi made some grants 
to the God and rennovated the temple- The Devi at Srisaila is 
called Madhavi, though now she is called Bhramaramba. But 
the story of Bhramara is also given in the D. Bh. ( x. 13-99 ) 
At Kahci she is said to be Annapurna ( not Kamaksi ) and at. 
Cidambara ( not Madura ) Minaksi. 

The author of the D. Bh. mentions several Goddesses of the 
Mahayana pantheon. He especially mentions the Cinamarga 

Also — rr«rr ( VII-38-i3 )- 

Similarly Chinnamasfca, TJgratara ( a Tara at Kiskindha ), 
Gruhya Kali in Kepal, are said to be the manifestations of the 
Devi. 

The following different sects are described — Vama, Kapalika, 
Kaulaka, Bhairavagama, Saiva, Vaisnava, Saura, Sakta, Gana- 
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patya. Pa^upata, Digambaras, Saugatas, Carvaka, Paficaratra 
Yaikbanasa etc. ( xi-1-30 ; xii-Q-GGff ; vi-12-54 ; vii-39-^7 etc,)! 
Granapati is also called Heramba and G-ajavaktra and is the full 
manifestation of Krsna while Skanda is an afnsa of Visnu. 

Gane^a^oa svayam Krsnah Skando Visnukulodbbavah ( ix-3-48) 
Gahga is said to have sprung from the couple Badha and Krsna 
in Goloka and went back to heaven when five thousand years of 
Kali had elapsed ( ix-12-18 ) ITrdhva pundra, the worship of Sala- 
grama, TulasI and Badha are strictly enjoined on Vaisnavas but 
tapta oakrahkana is condemned. Since Samkara in his Brahma 
Butra Bhasya mentions Hari as residing in the salagrSma, 
the worship of the stones from the GandakI is older than the sixth 
century. Similiarly the worship of Radiia, though nowhere 
mentioned in the Sri Bh.® or in Ramanuja 's works, could not have 
come into existence at once in the time of hlimbarka and Jaya- 
deva of the Gita-Govinda. It is indeed remarkable that fasting on 
the Ekada^i day, worship of Tulasi and Saligrama and Sahkha 
which hold such a high place in Vaisnava worship are not at all 
mentioned in the Sri Bhagavata. The D. Bh.° similarly advocates 
the wearing of Rudraksa, and Bhasma, and fasting on the Siva- 
ratri day for the Saivas. ( D. Bh. xi. and xii ). The worship of 
Sakti in one of her five forms Sarasvati, LaksmI, Durga, Badha 
and Savitri, is the duty of every one ( D. Bh. IX-1-1. ) as also 
the fasting on KrsnajanmastamI, ®BamanavamI, Sivaratrl and 
Sundays ( IX~34-46. ). 

The D. Bh.° mentions week-days and asterisms beginning with 
Asvini and hence should be placed soon after Varahamihira. 
As against the importance of Svetaivipa described in the Rara- 
yaniya section of the Mahabharata, we have in the D. Bh.° a des- 
cription of Manidvipa from which the devotees of the Goddess do 
not return to the mortal world while those who go to Svetadvipa 
and Sivaloka are born again in Bharata varsa. ( IX-29-35 ). The 
non-mention of the kings of the Gupta, Abliira and other dy-’ 
nasties in the chapter dealing with the genealogies of the Solar 
and Lunar lines in the D. Bh.*^ is in favour of the antiquity of 
this Purana, while on the other hand the Sri Bh."^ has a chapter 
which is probably a later interpolation. 
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As regards interpolations in the D. Bh,° Nllakantha at the end 
of Ms commentary mentions several verses which are Adhika. 

To sum up, as between the two Bhagavatas, the evidence seems 
to be in favour of the D. Bh.® slightly anterior to the Sri Bh.° the 
latter being an Upapurana ( D. Bh. I. 3. ), though it is not possi- 
ble to place the work in its present form, before Matsya which men- 
tions the chief characteristics of the Bhagavata, Matsya Puranas. 
The Sri Bh.° in the last skandha says that a Mahapurana should 
have ten chief characteristics while an upapurana has only five. 
Amara does not seem to be aware of this distinction as he men- 
tions only panca laksarids, and possibly the Yaisnavas thus tried 
to exalt their own work on the expense of the earlier D. Bh.® 
The Yogamaya episode mentioned in the Harivarhsa( ch. 58 ) and 
in the Sri Bh.® ( skandha X ) seems to be an attempt to pay differ- 
ence to the Devi cult which had already obtained a strong hold 
over the people especially over the Abhlras, Sabaras Kiratas, etc. 
Any how it is quite clear that in the 9th century, the Bhagavatl 
cult had spread far and wide, as among the Pratiharas of Kanauj 
Nagabhata and Sri Bhoja I are said to have been parama Bhaga- 
vatl hkaktas} Thus it will be doing no violence to ascertained facts, 
if the composition of the main body of the Devi Bhagavata is as- 
cribed to the sixth century and the Sri Bhagavata to a slightly 
laier date. 


1. I. A. XV. pp. 140-141. 
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LITERARY NOTES 

BY 
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Research Student in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

I 

THE SANDHIVIGRAHIKA CRITICISED BY 
SRi VIDYACAKRAVARTIN 

Sri Vidyacakravartin, in his Brhattika called the Sampradaya 
Prakasinl\ on the Kavya Prakasa of Mammata refers to and 
criticises very strongly one Sandhi vigrahika six times. 

1. Part I, p. 7. The Sandhivigrahika interpreted the word 
‘Niyati’ in the Mahgala Sloka of Mammata as Karma and 
Vidyacakravartin who takes the word as 'criticises 

the Sandhivigrahika that he would not have taken that word as 
Karma if he had only looked carefully at Mammata *s own Vrtti. 

%. P. 12. The concluding words of Mammata 's Vrtti on his 
own Karika II, chap. I, viz. ‘ rT^ ' are taken by 

the Sandhivigrahika as going not with the rest of the Vrtti on 
Karika two but as going with the coming Karika. This, Vidya- 
cakravartin criticises as being against exegetic rules. 

3. Part II, p. 4. In the beginning of chapter six Mammata 
quotes the three -verses of Bhamaha beginning with 

Vidyacakravartin says that the Sandhivigrahika, 
unable to make out the correct meaning of thege three Karikas, 
ran away from them. 


1. Tnv. S. S. nos 88 and 100. 
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4. P . 289, The Sandhi vigrahika is here accused of not having 
understood IMammata s definition of the Apahnuti Alarhkara. 
yidyacakravartin adds that, not only in many such individual 
cases, hut in the whole of the tenth TJllasa generally, the 
Sandhivigrahika’s interpretations are not correct and must not be 
taken as authoritative. 

frqTqT?6TO^: ^ q srrrnq i 

^ rT^ % I 

cTqfq 5T ^cqrinTO: t| 

W'rrJrq 


5. P. 339. Mammata defines Svabhavokfci as the description 
of actions or appearance of children etc. which are by nature 
theirs *- ^qffeqr^qqoffr. The description of an action attributed to 
them by the fancy of the Poets - - will not be Svabhavokti. 

While thus explaining the significance of the word ‘Sva^ in 
Mammata's definition, Vidyacakravartin finds fault with the 
Sandhivigrahika for not understanding the import of 'Sva* and for 
giving, consequently, a wrong illustration. 

+ T%P^:’ f IMdObar^’TcTqr 


6. P. 348. Concluding his commentary on the section on the 
Bhavikalamkara Vidyacakravartin says — ■ 

l%T%crT W 

The Bhavika changed in the hands of Mammata slightly from 
what it was in Bhamaha and Udbhata. Things attained the quality 
of ^STcq^q'FTTWcq^ which they did not have originally, by virtue of 
the poet’s descriptive excellences called etc. This is 

Bhavika according to Bhamaha and Udbhata. But there are also 
descriptions by poets of things which have by nature the quality 
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of These also, like cases of Svabha vokti, were taken 

by Mammata into the fold of Alamkara first and then into the 
scope of the Bhavika. So, to embrace both varieties viz. 

and Mammata cast off the adjuncts 

giving the means etc. and gave a wider definition of 

Bhavika ^ 

^TSrmf: ^^Tn%r: I 

Euyyaka, in his A. S. first follows the old writers Bhtoaha 
and TJdbhata, taking the first variety only as Bhavika. For, to 
become an Alamkara, a thing must have some new beauty created 
in it by the poet^s powers. Things of the past and future do not 
have the quality of being vivid to us now but that quality is 
infused in them by certain excellences possessed by the descriptive 
powers of the poet. So this first variety only can be called an 
Alamkara. But, in the end, Ruyyaka comes to the second variety 
and says that that also can be taken as Alamkara ( i.e. as Bhavika- 
lamkara ) even as Svabhavokti is taken as an Alaihkara. Ruyyaka 
here refers to and quotes Mammata’s definition of the Bhavika and 
reconciles the position of Mammata to that of Bhamaha and 
TJdbhata. ^ Not realising these subtleties, and taking that Ruyyaka, 
like Bhamaha and TJdbhata, recognises only the first variety as 
Bhavika, the Sandhi vigrahika in his commentary on the Bhavika 
of Mammata, has pointed out that Mammata and Ruyyaka do 
not agree. Vide pp. 346-348. T. S. S. K. Bra. and pp. 182-'3 
Sarvasva. U. S. edn. 

These are the six references to the Sandhivigrahika in Vidya 
Cakravartin’s commentary on the K. Pra. From the sixth reference 
above given we definitely see that the Sandhivigrahika is a com- 
mentator on Mammata. From the fourth reference given above, 
we come to know that the Sandhivigrahika was a contemporary 
of Vidya Cakravartin and that in his days, he was considered 
as the greatest Alamkarika. But Vidya Cakravartin treats with 
contempt his interpretaions. Now, who is this Sandhivigrahika 
who is all throughout referred to only by this title of his, evidently 
for sarcasm, and not even once by his name ^ 

1. I have dealt with this Bhavika and its history m a separate pipe? 
which will be published in the J. O. B. Madras, 
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Vidya Oakravartin at the beginning of his commentaTy called 
Samjivinl on the Alamkara Sarvasva, which he mentions in the 
fourth reference given above, says — 

cT^ I etc. 

From this we learn that Ruyyaka was called also as Sandhi- 
vigrahika. But one must not be misled into taking the Sandhi- 
vigrahika criticised by Vidya Gakravartin in his commentary on 
the K. Pra. as Ruyyaka. The fourth and the sixth references men- 
tion Ruyyaka, the author of A. S. separately as different from 
the writer who is called Sandhivigrahika. It is said that the 
Sandhivigrahika must have read more carefully Ruyyaka 's work 
before he came to the K. Pra. Further, Vidya Gakravartin came 
long after Ruyyaka and the Sandhivigrahika was his contem- 
porary. As the fourth reference shows Vidya Gakravartin has the 
greatest respect for Ruyyaka and his work. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the A. S. of Ruyyaka or Rucaka called the Samjivin!. 
I went through this A. S. Samjivini^ and could not come across a 
single antagonistic line. Ho doubt Ruyyaka was a Sandhivigra- 
hika but he that is criticised in the Sampradaya Prakasin! is 
different. It shall be proved now that he is none-else than Visva- 
natha, the author of the very well-known Sahitya Darpana. 

Firstly, did Vi^vanatha have the title ‘Sandhivigrahika’ ? He 
had. Visvanatha was born in a family of great scholars in Orissa 
and his ancestors held high ofdces under the king of Kalihga. 
His father, Candrasekhara, was chief minister, Mahamatra or 
Mahapatra and Sandhivigrahika, minister for peace and war at the 
court of the king of Ealinga. So also Visvanatha. ( Vide P. V* 
Kane’s Intro, to S. D. p. cxxii ) Visvanatha had the titles of Maha- 
patra and Sandhivigrahika as we see from the colophons to chapters 
1 and 10 of his S. D. 

Secondly, Visvanatha wrote a commentary on the K. Pra. Vide 
Vamanacarya’s K. Pra. Intro, p. 25. Also P. V. Kane’s Intro, to 
S. D. pp. oxxi-cxxii. The commentary is called Kavya Prakasa 
Darpana and it was the last work of Visvanatha. 

1. Ms. in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, 
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Coming feo Vidya Cakravartin's criticisms, — we can confirm 
our conclusion by an examination of the S. D. on the subjects 
figuring in these criticisms. In the fifth reference given above 
Vidya Cakravartin says that Visvanatha did not understand 
Mammata’s definition of Svabhavokti and illustrated it incorrect' 
ly. This criticism is incorrcet and it is Vidya Cakravartin who has 
not sufficiently understood Visvanatha. The illustration for Svabha- 
vokti said to be given by Visvanatha is etc. a verse on 

children. It is Eudrata’s own illustrative verse for Svabhavokti. 
We cannot understand how such a beautiful portrayal of this 
natural sport of children can be called Aropita and thus not an in- 
stance of Svabhavokti. Nor is it a fact that Visvanatha does not 
emphasise the word *Sva’ in for we see in his S. D. — 



The sixth reference in the section on Bhavika however very 
definitely helps us in our conclusion that the Sandhivigrahika is 
only Visvanatha. Vidya Cakravartin here says that Visvanatha 
pointed out some discrepancy between Mammata and Euyyaka 
as regards the definition and nature of Bhavika. This criticism 
is understandable for, as we see from his S. D. , Visvanatha 
accepts the position of Bhamaha and Udbhata only which position 
Euyyaka holds earlier but to which, laterly, Euyyaka reconciles 
Mammata’s position, by postulating two varieties of Bhavika. Vis- 
vanatha rejects Mammata^s view and says that only the first case of 
creating by etc. the quality of in objects of 

past and future is Bhavika and not the second case in which the 
poet gives us a thing already having by nature the quality of 
Says he in the S. D. — 

\ Si*cq-5Rr?TJTVtJTc^ rT^iq’IT^qFRT 


1. Mr. P. V. Kane’s note on Bhavika must be corrected. Surely Ramaca- 
ra^a is correct in giving two kinds of Bhavika but he is worng when he 
names the two kinds. The two kinds of Bhavika ar© 

and | Ramacarapa misses this distinction but 

gives a new classification nowherelse found Adbhuta 

and the same of -grT and Nor are the real two kinds of Bhavika, 
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In many other places, as notably in the very definition of 
Eavya itself, Yisyanatha differed from Mammata. He took an in- 
dependent attitude towards Mammata and Euyyaka, following 
them completely wherever he agreed with them and criticising 
them wherever he disagreed. As Mr. P. V. Kane says, sometime. 
Yisvanatha even slavishly follows the Sarvasva. 

Lastly, Yisvanatha was a contemporary of Yidya Cakravartin. 
Mr. P. Y Kane assigns him to the 14th century. Yidya Cakara- 
vartin is also assigned to the same period. As is clearly seen in his 
Samjivini and as has been pointed out in the Intro, to the K. Pra. 
in the T- S. S. Yol. L , Yidya Cakravartin flourished in the court 
of king Yallala HI. It is natural to expect such frowning on the 
part of Yidya Cakravartin at Yisvanatha, who, as the former says, 
was considered as the greatest Alankarika of his time. Yisvanatha 
was a poet besides being an Alankarika and held high ofSce in 
another court at that time. He had many titles which praised him 
extravagantly. Thus, as can be seen from the colophons to the 
first and the tenth chapters of the S. D. Yisvanatha had the titles - 

and Exactly these very titles and 

many more were showered on Yidya Cakrvartin who was shining 
at that time in the court of another king. Yidethe colophons in his 
commentary on the K. Pra. and the extract from his A.S. Saihjlvinl 
given in the introduction to Yol. I. of K. Pra. T. S. S. Thus it is 
natural that Yidya Cakravartin criticised Yisvanatha in such 
bitter terms. There is no evidence to show Yisvanatha's attitude 
towards Yidya Cakravartin. From this fact, it is sufficiently clear 
that Yidya Cakravartin was a very young contemporary of Visva- 
natha. We know from his SamjIvinI on the A. S. that 
Vidya Cakravartin began to write very early, even as a 
mere boy. It is clear that when he began to write on 
Alamkara, when he began his commentaries on the Sarvasva 
and the Kavya Praka^a, Yisvanatha 's last work viz. the 
Kavya PrakaSa Darpana was finished, his literary activities 

the difference in the positions of BhSmaha and Udbhata on the one hand 
and Mammata and Buyyaka on the other, and the fact that^ ViSva- 
natha follows only the ancients realised by Mr. P. Y Kane in his note# 
on Bhavika. 
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came to a close and he was merely a Stodhivigrahika. Yidya 
Cakravartin was writing in the beginning of the 14th century 
and Visvanatha must therefore be referred to the closing decades 
of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th centuries. 


II 

THE LAGHU TiKA OH THE KAVYA PRAEASA 


We know that Sri Vidyacakravartin who flourished in the 
Court of Ring Yira Vallala III in the beginning of the 14th 
century wrote a commentary on the Kavya Prakasa called the 
Sampradaya PrakaMni. This work is published in the T. S.S. 
From the introductory verses there we learn that the Sampradaya 
Prakasini is also called as Brhattika. 




f g:;cr?^ 


Why should this Sampradaya Prakasini be called the Brhattika? 
Vidyacakravartin is now known to have written this commentary 
on the Kavya Prakasa and another commentary called Saihjivini 
on the Alamkara Sarvasva. Besides these two works, no scholar 
has yet pointed out any other work of this writer in the Alarhkara 
Sastra. The introductions to the two volumes of the, Kavya Pra- 
kasa in the T. S. S. have not spoken of any other work, hfor 
does Dr. S. K. De mention any other work. It will be shown now 
that, prior to writing the Brhattika on the Kavya Prakasa. 
Vidyacakravartin wrote a commentary on the Kavya Prakasa, 
called the Laghu Tika, as a contrast to which he named the second 
evidently bigger, commentary on the same work as the Brhattika. 
This Laghutika is referred to by Vidyacakravartin in his Brhattika 
itself. While commenting on the section on Laksana, he says — 

\ ’’ p. 62, Part I, T. S. S. K. Pra. 

There is a referenee to the Laghu Tika in his Alamkara 
Sarvasva Samjivinl also. While speaking of the varieties of 
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nuniberiiig up to a tliousanc!, Vidyctcakravartin says in 
his Samjivini that he has already spoken of these varieties in his 
two Tikas on Mammata. 


^r s qrsr ^ r^- 

^ffrcT < =qr » ” 

Pp. 34 and 35, Mad. Ms. 


So Vidyaoakravartin first wrote the Laghu Tika on Mammata 
and then Brhattika and the Sarvasva Samjivinl. Prom a reference 
under A.pahnuti Mamkara and from the concluding verse in the 
Brhattika, which say that the SamjivinI had already been wrifcten, 
and from the above-given reference in the Samjivini to the Brhat- 
tika, we see that probably Yidyacakravartin was writing the 
Brhattika and Samjivini side by side at the same time. I drew 
the attention of scholars to this Laghu Tika since I do not find it 
mentioned in the introductions 'to the two volumes of the 
K. Pra. in the T. S. S. or in the list of works given by Mr. P. V. 
Kane in his Intro, to S. D. or by Dr. S. K. De in his Sanskrit 
Poetics. 


Ill 

THE BHABA.TA SAMGRAHA OF SRI YIDYA- 
CAKRAYARTIR 

In a self-laudatory verse of his quoted by him in his A. S. 
Samjivini which says that even as a boy he became proficient in 
all Sastras, there is special mention of Yidyacakravartin as having 
mastered the Bharata Sastra i. e. the Natya Sastra. In his 
Brhattika on the K. Pra. and in his A. 8. Sarh]ivinl he has had 
oocassions to treat of Rasa but no occassion to speak of Drama 
and Dance. Separate treatment of subjects of Rasa, Da^arupaka, 
Abbinaya and perhaps music also was given by him in a separate 
work called Bharata Samgraha. Evidence ot his having written 
such a work comes both from the published Brhattika of his on the 
K. Pra. and the unpublished Samjivini of his on the Sarvasva. 

13 [ Annals, B. O. R. I* 1 
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1. ir%PTr^cTT: I ^ ft Hqr 

ft^nrf^f^ ftg: I 

3TT^r** ^‘TT^rr: w 

P. 378. Vol. 11, K. Pra. T. S. S. 

2. On the dance-eye, ^c^ST%, called 5^trr%rT, he quotes his own 
Bharata Samgraha in his A. S. Samjivini. 

“ ^3-% ft Hqr — 

P. 146. Mad. Ms. 


IV 

THE PASARATNAKOSA, THE NATAKARATNAKOSA 

AND THE SAMGiTA RAJA 

Aufrecht mentions a work called Rasaratnako^a as found in 
the Paris Library. Dr. S. K. De, on p. 288 of his Skr. Poetics Vol. 
I, gives a short description of this work available in the Paris 
Biblioth. Rationale ( Ro. 243 ). Ha says that “ it is a treatise on 
Rasa and kindred topics in eleven chapters. ’’ The summary of its 
ontents are given by him : 

Chapters 1 — 4 Rasas. 

5 — 5 Ray aka and Rayika. 

7 Abhinaya. (?) 

8 — 9 Anubhavas and VyabhicaribhaVag. 
10-11 Rasa and Bhava. 

t)r. De also says that the author is probably King Kumbha 
of Mewad (1428 — 1459 A. D. ) who wrote besides some treatises on 
Samgita, a commentary entitled Rasikapriya on the Gitagovinda* 

Row I propose to investigate the real nature of the Rasaratna* 
ko^a from evidences supplied by Kumbha Rana’s Rasikapriya on 
the G. G. The Rasaratnakosa is no doubt a work of King Kuinbha 
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but it is not a separate work by itself. It forms a substantial sec- 
tion in Kumbba^s very voluminous work called the Sarhglta Raja. 
%is Samgita Raja is quoted very often in the Rasikapriya: pp.l4, 
21 , 53, 79, 94, 99, 103, 108, 112, 115 ( without name ), 120, 125, 133 
143, 154 ( without name ), 156, 161 ( without name), 162 ( without 
name \ 163 ( without name ), 164 ( without name ), 165 ( without 
name), and 172. N. S. edn. G. G. From these quotations, we 
know, besides other things, this : King Kumbha is the author of 
the Samgita Raja and that, to restrict ourselves to the name Rasa- 
ratnakosa, that section of the Samgita Raja ( which work 
comprehensively deals with all subjects coming directly or 
indirectly under the head Natya Sastra, as is shown by the range 
of subjects covered by Bharata himself ) treating of Rasas is called 
the Rasaratnakosa. That is, the whole work is called Samgita 
Raja. A Raja or king has his treasury in which there are many 
jewel-treasures, Eidhis or Ratnakosas. So each major section of 
the big Samgita Raja is called by the common name Ratnakosa and 
is further divided into Adhyayas. It is likely that certain sections 
or Ratnakosas, such as that on Rasa called Rasaratnakosa got 
separated from Samgita Raja and were current separately since 
Rasa is an important subject, of interest to the larger circle of 
Alahkarikas also besides writers on Drama, Dance and Music. 


Quotations from Rasaratnakosa in the Rasikapriya are four, 
all of them being found on pp. 24 and 25. E. S. edn. Two of them 
are given as from Rasaratnakosa and two as from the Rasaratna- 
kosa in the Samgita Raja. The latter two are — 

1. “ sr5!^;trn%'Ta;% ;fTni3s: ) 


3’?TftT:’ II ” p. 


24. 


2. “ 3T«r5rr 5si^fT srnrqj: i 

STfTfi’ I 

n ” p. 25. 

Besides the four quotations here referred to, there are many 
other anonymous citations on similar subjects and these are also 
very likely from the same Rasaratnakosa section of the Samgita 
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On p. 325 of his Poetics, VoL I. , in the list of anonymous 
works, Dr. De gives a work called Natakaratnakosa as being 
cited by Eayamukuta and Bhanuji on Amara and as having been 
noticed by Aufrecht. There is every liklihood of this Natakaratna- 
kosa being only that section of the Samgita Eaja dealing with 
Drama proper, the Da^arupaka and the TJparupaka scheme 
Itivrtta, Samdhi etc. The sections on Rasa and Nataka, these two 
being widely read parts of the Natya Sastra and connected more 
than the other sections to Alamkara also, perhaps got separated 
into independent works as the existence of a separate Ms. of the 
RasaratnakoSa and the citations of these sections with the mere 
chapter-name show. ’ 


Kumbha or Kumbha Rana or Kumhhakarna or Kumbhakarna 
Mahimahendra is a very great scholar as the very lengthy 
colophon to his commentary on the Gita Govinda, extending in 
small print to half a page, shows. He was specially very learned 
in Bharata or Samgita ( i. e. ) Dance, Drama and Music, vocal and 
■instrumental. ( ^ WTt ). In the colophon 

to the RasikapriyS on the sixth Sarga he is called ‘Abhinava 
Bharata.’ In the colophon at the end of the commentary he is 
called and (i. e. ) the 

very embodiment of Rada He is referred to in these and many 
.more extravagant titles. He seems to be really very learned, 
especially in Bharata. His greatest work on this Sastra is the 
Samgita Raja . This work is profusely quoted in his Rasikapriya 
and the following two quotations show that Kumbha is its author. 


1 . 


“ I 


I cr«rr=g‘ 


* 


sncTg nT<T: p. 125, 

Giving the description of the song, (srsr^^Oj contained in Sarga 
eleven, Kumbha says — 


1. From these Ratnakosas that are sections of the Sariigita Raja must be 
distinguished the lexicon Ratnakosa which is quoted in commentaries 

on Amara. The lexicon Ratnakosa is very much earlier to the 
Samgita RSja. 
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sr^EUTfT: Erfiun^^: ipf I 

^ ^ 5 - * 

ff^sr^nT^rrqETT U ’’ p. 143 

From these two quotations and many more of this nature 
(Quoted in the !Rasik:apriya, which describe at length each song or 
Frabandha in the Q. G. with its Raga and Tala, we can infer 
that in the of that Ratnakosa of the Samgita Raja 

dealing with Music, Kumbha has, while treating of songs, speci- 
ally devoted his attention to an elaborate determining and des- 
cription of the nature, Raga and Tala of the Prabandhas in the 
G. G. "When he laterly wrote the Rasikapriya he naturally 
quoted from his own Samgita Raja. 


It was said above that Kumbha’s Samgita Raja is a stupendous 
work treating of almost all subjects dealt with or touched by 
Bharata. Bharata devotes two chapters ( xv and xvi ) to Metres. 
Kumbha also treats of Metres in one section which is probably 
called or That he treats of Metres also is 

known from the following quotation in the Rasikapriya on the 
metre called Sikharinl. 

‘t# \ p. 156 


Bharata, in chap. xvii. dealt with, before going to Alamkara, 
Cxuna and Dosa, a concept called Laksana. which comes under the 
province of Alamkara Sastra and is similar partly to Alamkar^ 
and partly to Samdhyanakas. ’ This concept came to be called in 
later times by the names Natyalamkara and Bhusan^ To this 
concept also, which he calls as Batyalamkara. Kumbha devotes 
his attention as is shown by the following quotation m his 
Rasikapriya. Commenting on the penultimate verse o ^ - * 

L pet Jaypdpv., K„»bh. ,.y. Iha* la.a a«. ‘1“ 

Naty alamkara called 


1. Vide xny paper on Laksana m Bharata and its history in Vol. VI. Part 
I of the J. O. E , Ma'ras. 
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JTnr i 

‘ sTffTT sfotHT* \ 

5[trTcpmH»3C’ n p. 172. 

The Gunakirtana is a Laksana belonging to the Upa^ati list in 
Bharata. Kumbha^s definition of this is based upon Bharata’s. It 
cannot now be decided how many Laksanas or Natyalamkaras 
Kumbha recognised in all and whether he was acquainted witk 
the Anustubh list of Laksanas in Bharata also. The chapter con- 
taining treatment of these ISTatyalamkaras or Laksanas etc. corres- 
ponding to chap. xvii. of Bharata is probably called Alamkara- 
ratnakosa. 

Dr. De says that, in the Rasaratnako^a are quoted Abhinava 
and Kirtidhara. Knowing as we do the learning of Kumbha, the 
nature of his writing and the range of subjects coverd by him, we 
can expect many other valuable citations in his very valuable 
work, the Samgita Raja, the Ms. of which seems to be available 
in the Central Provinces. From Kielhorn’s catalogue of Mss. in 
the Central Porvinces, Ko. 96, we come to know that the Samgita 
Raja is also known as Samgita Mimamsa. ^ 


1. Subsequent to my writing this, I had been on a visit to the B. 0. R. I. 
Poona, where I found that a fragment of this Samgita Raja of 
Kumbhakarqa wes available in the B. 0. R. I. Mss. library, Ms. No. 
365 of 1879-80. The name of the author, Kumbhakarnamahimahendra 
and of the work, Samgita Raja are seen in the Ms. It contains 21 
sheets and contains perhaps the opening section of the S. Raj'a which 
is called in the Ms. as This Pathyaratnakosa treats of 

language, Sanskrit and Prakrit, Pada and Vakya, and of some subjects 
of music. The Ms. contains the beginning of the next section ( Ratna- 
kosa) also which treats of Metres. This is the 
referred to above. At the beginning of the Pathya R. K. Kumbha gives 
our Anukramanika which contains a summary of the contents and the 
scheme of this work, Samgita Raja and we find that our surmises 
regarding the contents of the S. RSja are correct. 
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Some other works of Kumbha karna 


We already know that king Knmbhakarna has written a com- 
mentary on the Samgitaratnakara of Sarngadeva. We come to 
know of some other works of Kumbha on Music from the Easika- 
priya. He has written a work, perhaps on mere Music edone, 
called the Samgitakramadipika. At the end of his Easika- 
priya on Sarga III of G. G. Kumbha refers to this Music work 
as the sister of the Easikapriya. ' 

We are not able to decide now whether this Samgitakrama- 
dipika is an independent work on Music or is only the name for 
his commentary on the Samgitaratnakara. 


At the end of his commentary on Sarga seven Kumbha says — 

H ere he refers to another work whose ‘sister* is this Easika* 
priya but what that work is, is not clear. 


Similarly another colophon on p. 94 contains the mention of 
another obscure work whose ‘brother’ is this Easikapriya. 


( Hir^) ( ? ) etc. 


1. This way of authors referring to their works became very common 
after Sri Harsa who inaugurated in the last verse of each canto of his 
Haisadha, the numbering of each canto and the mention of his 
other works. 



k NOTE ON NISIDUJ ( NISIDIYA OF KHARA.VELA 
INSCRIPTION ) 


BY 

A. N. Upadhye, m, a. 

Tbe word nisidhi occurs in many Jaina inscriptions bott 
Eanarese and Sanskrit. But the spelling of the word is not 
uniform throughout In Kanarese insriptions it is variously 
spelt as tiisidi, nisidhi, nisidi, nisidhi^ msiddhi^ niiidhige and even 
niitigeA In north Karnataka, even to this day, the word is 
current as nisiddL In Sanskrit inscriptions it is met with in the 
form nisidMf nisadyakd and nisadyd. ^ The variety of forms 
tempts one to reflect on the original word and its etymology. 

Considering the various inscriptions the meaning of the word is 
quite clear and it indicated a postmortem structure or a building, 
possibly built on the spot where a particular saint breathed his 
last or where his body was burnt or where his bony relics etc. 
were buried. Such a structure generally consists of a platform 
with four corner pillars on which is resting a massive domelike 
umbrella made of stones or bricks. Sometimes the platform is 
without pillars. On the platform there are the footprints and 
sometimes even the image ^ to represent the deceased saint. The 
footprints are generally accompanied by an inscription ^ wherein 
we get some information about the deceased saint, the manner in 
which he met his end and by whom the commemoration was 
executed etc. It is the inscription and not the monument that 

1. EC. II, :^os. 64 ; 126, 272 ; 62 , 15, 19, 85, 92, 103, 104, 112 ; 273 ; 117, 118 ; 
65 etc. 

2. EC, II, Nos. 66 where the phrase niQzdhyalayam is used ; 65 , 63, 254^ 

3. For instance Candrasena nisidi at Koppala - J ayakarpataka, Y,10. and 
NSgacandra- nistdi at KSgvada - Jinavijaya xtvl, 1. 

4. Many such inscriptions are published from Belgoala in EO. II - see the 
Introduction, p. 69. 
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can be called an epitaph. Moreover, in Jaina texts, we get des- 
criptions of square raised seats ^ on whiob the Jaina monks 
observed the salleJcha> a vow that consist^ad in a voluntary sub- 
mission to death giving up food etc. And at Koppala and other 
Jaina sacred places such vediko^ are preserved. 

The word being of frequent occurrence needs explanation. When 
we look at the Sanskrit forms nisadyaka and nisadyd as well as the 
Kanarese forms niiidi and nisidi, there remains no doubt that the 
word should be traced to the root sad (sid) with nU and there must 
have been two forms current, nisadya and nisidika meaning a seat, 
a sitting place, a seat taken especially for some religious rite, a 
place of rest etc. And when we look at those nzsidhis they are 
places where particular saints took their seats before their death 
or where they got final rest. 

But how to explain dh in forms like niiidkii nisidhi^ nisidluQe 
and msidhi ? This can be easily explained considering the form 
of that word in Prakrit where we have nisiMya = mstdtka. 
Ordinarily h can be equated with dh. The change dtoh is not 
normal but has some similar instances, kakuda = kauka. * The 
word in its Prakrit form is very often met with in Jaina scriptures 
in the descriptions of buildings and the life of Jaina monks 
naisedhikl nisidasthdnam aha ca JivdhhigaTTm-mula--tikdr-krt noise-- 
dhiki nislda’-sthdnamiti and in some cases it means a place for 
study. The Sk. rendering is not sufficiently justified, perhaps even 
the commentator suspected it and he shirks the responsibility by 
quoting an older authority. Early Kanarese authors, especially 
Jaina, always relied on the rules of Prakrit grammar for the 
corruption of Sk. words and their consequent importation in 
Kanarese and perhaps with the Prakrit form msihiya in mind they 
were inclined to retain dh in inscriptions. As to ddh in some 

1. See, for the description of nisihiya Bhagavatl-aradhaii2 rerses 1964-67 
( Kolhapur edition p. 572 etc- ) ; Sastrasara-samuccaya pp. 170 eto. 
( Belgaum edition ). 

2. Hemaoandra’s grammar VIII, i, 225. 

3. Rayapasepiya sutta, Sutra No. 28 where the word nighty a occurs and 
on that Malayagiri*s commentary runs thus. B. 63 of the Agamodaya- 
samiti edition. 

14 Annals, [ B. O. R.Ll 
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forms it is a case of confusion between two forms nisidika { Pfe 
nisihiya) and nisadya, just as tbe form suggai ^ is a confusion of two 
Sk. forms sugatl and sadgati. And wlien once the original was lost 
out of sight any corruption comes to be in vogue and the 
Kanarese form nistige ® and Sk. nisidhi belong to this class. 

The word nistdiya occurs in the fifteenth line of Kharvela in- 
scription thus, - arahata-nistdiyd-samlpe where it clearly indicates 
the monumental structure on the cremeation spot of Arhan. The 
shape of this structure perhaps depended, to some extent, on local 
usage ; in South India it is a square raised seat and it must be 
seen whether it is correct to render nistdiya as stupa in the Kha- 
ravela inscription. From some inscription it is explicit that nisi- 
dika was held in high respect and even puja and pratisthd ^ were 
performed on the spot. 


1. TJttarSdhyayana ixviii. 3 "where the form soggai oeeurs. 

2. EC, II. No. 65. 

3. EC, II. Nos. 117, 118, 128 etc. 



iTAGARA APABHRAMSA AND NAGARI SCRIPT 
A REVIEW 

BY 

PEAHLAD C. DIWANJI, M. a., LL. M, 

I have read through with keen interest the article under the above 
caption by Prof. N. B. Divatia published in Parts I-II of VoL XIV 
of these Annals (pp. 103-125). The reasons why it aroused such an 
interest in me were (1) that I myself am a Nagara by caste and 
(2) that I had found that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar had, in his article in 
the Indian Antiquary under review by Prof. Divatia, repeated an 
erroneous statement made by Sir George Grierson at pa-gy 327 
of Part II of Volume IX of his Linguistic Survey of India, Th^ 
statement had caused me no less surprize when I first read about 
6-7 years ago than it did to the learned professor but I had 
remained silent because it bad been made in an authoritative 
work by a writer of recognized eminence. Now however when we 
find that the very fact that it is found in such a work is being taken 
by other scholars as a sufiScient warrant for basing inferences 
upon, it behoves us to warn the students against the danger of 
doing so and bring the truth to light. Prof. Divatia therefore 
deserves credit for being the first Gujrati Scholar to come out into 
the open to do so and I propose to give him my humble support so 
far as the contradiction of that statement is concerned. 

Although I have not like him a heavy weight of a long 
personal experience behind me, I can testify from a family 
chronicle handed down in our family for three generations that 
he is quite right when he says that the statement that the Nagaras 
of Gujrat and Xathiawad write Gujrati in the Devanagarl 
character, has no basis of truth in it. The chronicle commences 
from the time our earliest known ancestor came from some- 
where in the north and settled in Surat and began to work as a 
broker between the foreign merchants and the local traders, 
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several years prior to 1800 A. D, in which year the then Nawab 
made over his sovereign rights in the Surat Atthavi^I to the East 
India Company represented by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the then 
Governor of Bombay, narrates that his son by his attainments be- 
came the Dewan of the Hawab, that he incurred the displeasure of 
the JN awab’s successor, that his son again won by his ability the 
Dewanship of the State under a subsequent Nawab and so on. The 
whole of it is found to have been written in the Gujarati character 
and if my impression of what I was told is correct, my grand- 
father who first commenced the narrative, and who died in 1877 at 
the age of 56 years, knew Persian but not Sanskrit. My uncle too 
who continued it had a workable knowledge of English but not of 
Sanskrit. Both of them could therefore have hardly penned ten 
lines in the Devanagarl character except perhaps while copying out 
some religious hymns or ceremonials. 

Speaking generally, it was the fashion, in Gujrat till the 
foundation of the Bombay University in 1857, and even for some 
years after that, to study Persian and use as many Persian words 
as possible even in ordinary speech and correspondence. For some 
years after the University education produced the first batch of 
Gujrati writers, a keen controversy was going on between two 
schools, one led by Mr. Mansukhram Tripathi advocating the 
elimination of all foreign words and the substitution of, Sanskrit 
or Sanskritized words in their place and imitating Sanskrit authors 
such as Bana in style and the other led by Rao Bahadur 
Hargowandas Kantawala advocating the use of such simple words 
and adopting such a simple style as could be easily understood 
by half-educated men, women and children. Mr. Mansukhram 
tried to popularize the Devanagarl script also by writing some 
works therein even after Gujrati types had become available but 
did not succeed in doing so. Mr. Manilal Nabhubhai published an 
edition of the Bhagavadgita with a commentary also in the same 
script. But even they must have conceived the idea of doing so 
because of their having learnt Sanskrit at a college and at home 
and because they must have wished that their works should be 
^ wider public, not because there was a traditional 
a 1 amongst the Nagaras to write Gujrati in the Devanagarl 
character. 
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Another statement which Prof. Divatia controverts is that the 
Nagaras have a dialect of their own which is known as the ITagarl- 
Gujratl. As to that it is a recognized fact that the speech like the 
tastes of Nagaras about a generation ago was more refined than 
that of the members of the other communities in Gujrat and 
Kathiawad. It is also true that there were till then some pecu- 
liar words in their speech such as Kura for cooked rice instead of 
Bhat, Kalasio for a water-pot used for the purpose of drinking 
instead of a Lota See. It is also within my recollection that the 
Yadnagara Nagaras of the priestly section at Surat used till 
about a generation ago, to call a foot a Paga instead of a Paga, 
to say Karan Chhan ( second person singular ) instead of Kate 
chhe, Karlseh ( first person plural ) instead of KarUun and had 
certain other peculiarities of speech and intonation some of which 
are noticeable in the Narmagadya a collection of the prose 
writings of Narmadashankar a Nagara of the priestly section at 
Surat, and which marked them out from the members of the 
G-rhastha section of the same caste. The latter section is 
identical with the Sepahl Nagaras at Benares, Aligarh, Agra, 
Calcutta and other places in the north and the east Still 
even the members of that section who originally migrated from 
Yadnagar, Champaner or Junagadh seem to have carried with 
them some peculiarities of speech and intonation resembling those 
observable in the members of the priestly section till some time 
ago, for even now the Gujrati which the Sepahi NSgaras of the 
said places speak differs in some particulars from that spoken by 
the members of the corresponding section here and resemble 
that spoken by the members of the priestly caste a generation 
ago. 


I doubt if these peculiarities can be called “ one swallow 
which “cannot make a summer'*, and if they 
would have also to deny that there are Ahmedaba i, / 

Bharuchl, Farsi, Bhatheli, Patidari and several other dMecte 
noted by Sir George Grierson in the above-mentioned 
barring a few peculiar words and a special ^ ^ 

th,re is nothing in them which is not 
the other portions or communities of Gujrat, H 
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are recognized as special dialects, so there is no harm in reoogniz- 
ing the Nagarl as a special dialect. As to why it is found now in 
use only amongst certain portions of the community residing at 
certain places it appears to me that the Vadnagara Nagaras at 
least may originally have a dialect of their own derived from the 
Nagara Apabhramsa of the Prakrit grammarians till a portion of 
them took to civil and military services under the Eajput and 
Mahomedan rulers of old Gujrat, that the members of that portion 
may have gradually modified their speech so as to come in a line 
with the other high caste Hindus and the Mahomedans who had 
settled down in Gujrat and adopted its local language, that the mig. 
ration of some of the members of that caste to places in the north 
and the east may have taken place before such modification took 
an appreciable shape, that therefore they and the members of the 
priestly or conservative class who separated from them continued 
to adhere to their traditional way of speaking and that the 
peculiarities above-noted have begun to disappear in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad owing to the spread of education amongst all the 
communities on the modern lines, of which the teaching of the 
Vernaculars on a uniform basis adopted by the literateurs born, 
bread up and settled permanently or temporarily at various 
places in Gujrat and Kathiawad, to male and female children, 
forms a part. It is not at all improbable that in one more genera- 
tion, by which time even the children of those who still cling to 
those peculiarities will have shaken off their mannerisms, it 
may become a matter of history that the Nagaras had a dialect of 
their own. It is of course true that the Nagaras of no place in 
Gujrat and Kathiawad ever made the Town and Island of Bombay 
their permanent habitat. Sir George Grierson must therefore b,e 
deemed to have been misled in respect of the location of the 
NSgarl dialect. Nevertheless one cannot agree with the learned 
prbfessor when he says that there never was and there is not a 
Nagarl dialect of the Gujratl language 



NAGA.RA APABHRAMSA 


BY 

N. B. DIYATU, B. A. 

Since my article on-this subject was published in the “Annals'" 
recently, my attention was called to a passage in the commentary 
on Rudrata’s iTauz/aZawArara written by Nami-Sadhu ( V. S. 1135 
= A. D. 1069 ). It runs thus ^ — 


[ The text being : 




I cTW ^ 


Thus Nami-Sadhu speaks of here. He seems to 

read more than he is justified to read into Eudrata's Karika, He 
conjectures that Rudrata's mention of Apahhramsa as ^5J?^ 
(multifarious in its divisions) is intended to traverse the belief 
of some others that Apahhramsa was of three kinds Upcmagam^ 
Ahhlra and Gramya, Some three or four centuries later than 
Nami-Sadhu, Markandeya ( I. 7 ) also speaks of Apahhramsa as 
threefold, but instead of of Nami-Sadhu, he has ; and 
states that other divisions are not regarded as separate on account 
of (minute ) distinctions. All that this passage can indicate 
is that in A. B. 1069 Nami-Sadhu had heard of Upanagara as one 
of three Apahhramsa dialects ; he mentions Abhira and do^ not 
mention Nagara Apahhramsa at all ; while Markandeya has 
Nagara, Vracada and Upanagara. It is noteworthy that Rudrata 
is not stated as referring to Upanagara^ much less to Nagara 
Apahhramsa, 

Thus the position which I have taken in my article remains 
unshaken ; for all I have suggested is : 
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( a) that Hemacandra mentions Apabhra‘ima, but nowhere does 
he speak of, much less treat, Nagara and Upanagara. 
It may be that these varieties did not exist in his time, or, 
if they did, he left them severely alone ; 

(b ) that Laksmldhara follows Hemacandra in this respect ; in 
Kramaditvara we find a bare mention, a casual one, of 
these two dialects, without any attempt at treatment; 

and (c) when we come to Markandeya and RamaSarman the two 
dialects, Mgara and Uparidgara appear to have come into 
prominence, comparatively speaking, by way of recogni- 
tion and separate treatment. ( I may add that Markandeya’s 
Mgara Apabhrama differs from the Apabhrama of Hema- 
candra in some noteworthy particulars. To state, then, 
that the Apabhrama treated by Hemacandra was Nagara 
Apabhramia involves a curious transference of fact. ). 



references to the bauddhas and their philo- 
sophy IN UMASVATI’S tattvarthabhasya and 

SIDDHASENA GANTS COMMENTARY TO IT. 

It is a matter of great pleasure to write this note, for, it is 
connected with the response I have met with, from two erudite 
scholars so far as the Buddhistic quotations referred to in 
the last issue of this very journal are concerned. 

Dr. P. V. Bapat was kind enough to point out to me that 
vfiirRTTr T? is the opening verse of Trimsika composed by 
Vasuhandhu and edited by Prof. Sylvain Levi in A. D. 1925. 

This very fact together with another has been communicated 
to me by Dr. Sylvain Levi, himself, the learned editor of this 
very work as under =— 

“ In response to your call { Annals Bhandarkar Or. Inst. XIV, 
p, 143 ), I beg to inform you that the verse quoted on p. 104 3TT?!T- 
f| etc. is the first verse of Trimsika, the classical work of 
Vasuhandhu.* * * *” 

“About the name Mayasunaviyah for Buddhists, I think it is 
rather a nickname implying the meaning of sons of Illusion, 
of Deceit ”, much more than really the name of the queen Maya. 
It sounded a good joke.” 


H. R. Eapadia 




!r«ni I 

^•^TsiT^TT? — 3n^ ^«iT>i?T^T; i ^^T?f^istTftraFjfflra[- 
?msaT: ^scTT T%ra; ' irqr 

sirgsinq ?Tt*iT%: I sis^r 

^ (Hqrf I HsrrqfTflqifq^q 5aT%H5Wr 

qn^q^RT^^K TRq^ 5M RqTqairT I q?qiR qs[ -^- 

vRq qR^qf qqTS^’fiq^iq^^ 

i^qfi: qq Rq?Jt q;r?:RiJT^qq^qn^ “rr; qq- 

rt^Rq^R qq^®!'- I ” qqnRl^q^S’gRTt qqiRlcT cIR 

^CTfTT^ I 

R q?T^%^! “” qqr qr “ RtR^q sTraqaiflr sqiRJ i ^rqf 
sqiR^ qfsqrqr 53cqf%R?u(qqqq qqqqi 5qi%j^^rcfn:r^r.* 
R%lTqT^q^! ^TRiqqvofqnqf q^iqiq ^q%^q ^ ^ 

’^QfsjTT sfpfiqqqr ifriiT^^fqi' R^q qqrfq 

qfqqqcqg?:^'iT%qq i qq ?Rra^qt q^q^iRT ^i^'.^^qsiq^qiRn: 
qgq^wi^q > 3j^:^qi>=q3q?Tq^:qrR^iq5^ ^%iq'i;^TcRqiTiq 

qR?M qTqTR?qi«? ' ^fn"^ qRqTcR% slf^qiqq^qi Riqi-^iqrq* 
^ S qffqi^RTR qq^qqRTqT <iprq55iR^RqT^^- ’aquqi^q- 
{qqiqqjT q^qqiEiqjRqi^qi?^ q^ ?Rs^q5=q > 

^ qq^qqsqTqqrqiqT q^- ' 

itruoTTFqf ^^qq; f^%q qcqiRqrq^T ^?R^iqT qw ' qqiqf ^ ’aq’^q 

^qfqg snqi^q qiqrdqqq ' W 

»i%0%roiwaw*wn?»CTt gw^a=*n^’'^‘ 

^ ^^ra i ^ ST sift ^ §f%Oi4iKiJiR3 





etT^?T 155¥^^T5fls5m?q?lTS5l- 

' 3T^ mgrorf h^jiw- 
\ Erqjj fiSsTToiT il[f^PTi«n^f%: I R cfm iT^^m^f^rcrq'^fRf tIto- 
tRT^m^!%"|^; I ^ g?«r ^ frigid s^icIT 

STCin’sgriw 

ar»i?iT: si^^T^cfmr: ^i%r?ifg^f%crcgT?^ 
IfRRW ^ I WgrSTTT^^f ^firr” fm 

?rT!?^iTraf^T%?5OTi%:i^^T flf^n^Rcra cTsr i cT 

^^T^i2r^^'Tf^t^?^''N3'33r5=^ > mi^^m^x^- 

¥[fq I {% ^^T lT%^rasigaiiT^Tq: ^TTiTcI^g^^TI^i#!- 

I ^flcri'd l^rm^icTJr: i ^rgioifd fT% snj? mxr 

3T3i ¥tf5)wT^ai?nT^Cfg siq# fg^T% i 

^OT5t?!if( q«fT ^«ir 1%^T5qTgT^OFTCTf^ q^- 

ygfq I ^cqfgqq ?ggqg«fgi'Eq^ i 

« afTStoJ q^cgira?^!— ^cT^cTq^T% %qi%5T ^Riqt^ITtTcsqq 
^iqgiq qJTHrrq^iq^iq: “jn?5i3T§rin^Tqq5Tm^qq’’ n% 
^%cn g^I^roiwnritsfq qqcqqiiJq^jq I cffT: qwfi STT^Ioni^sftf, 

“ STTTqiq: ” qTqq^C(sf%^d'5R:: q? l fRT 

q;Tfqi%q(qTqnq qn\%i%g; qt^T^rr^im “3^nnsn% 
qrsT'itq;^! ” ?f% ^*r»raci*. qif^^: ^qr?qRfrq^ i srrwJi% i%q i 
qilRcqqTM stfUOTR'ilH a?qcgqTlKOT ^^rcsn^qilpf^: q?^ I 
gqq ^3rrqau% qTiTongq^ qi^qcq^'iDTia: %qTT%g; i q^qrqg 
’5R;qT^( aq^^qqr^qT; ciq qiq: qi^qcTRf qif^qqTSfig^rai^IfiqT- 
SqraqT! I 

H qsFsq^qqrqt-cicT^ qi^triT ^tT^T%:, ^qi^R^T i%€- 
q;T5^, f(T%q qt^:, q?- 

f$Rr*|jfiqt'qqfig liTffi qraqT?I& “aqq ■R^cqTSl%5gc3W% qrsq: 
q5?q fg^jasqaiq ” it% i qq^ ^qiTaq)rw:S5niT^%®ifqqint 
^Tqqx^^qai^qTlSr i qqRqq!§ar«iqT?JrqT?^j3rToiTfqT% 
qqqcqqqqr^: i ara qq fi^q^qiqTfm^T jfwrai ^qf^T i aq 
g[Tq^i^iq]RiT= q>qq>T''^qaTsr?qn: qqraai’^ofrq^ qqar^oqnR- 
qqfqT! yqj^qqt qia^d ^fqf^qtnxaT qq i 3i«r =q(qi%qqq'iria- 
qiqqn^rqTKT qi?x:Tqqq^qqnfTqT ^TTxrjftTlf^l^qi^TqTJ I 
fq^^i% qrF^qqrgqrRrsit qs^jt; • 





% 

^ qt W^ri’ 

tor ^ ^qrarqfcqr qr<#r%% =q qnwTnfT 
sTgraafTcT ra^TSfq %g^ cT^^wnr f5if%i^ 
WTT^q^ \ 3Tfq ^fqiqworT Tq^fwmi: i arrsi- 
oira ^ ♦t^qnn^r fj^ssgr^^p^^-snznTqinyra'qr- 

lira: qjcCRiqTotf srotgf^: ^ tr^i ^T^orifcT: ^*n%^: ^ s t^ q w 
?ir%T! I ?3?r ^ra - srr^qrraqiT^iqT^rlcit sigroif^ ?rg^^T sir- 
qnf^suTfrarst i qci qalg ig:^itrrf i cr?iT ^ 

# ^rirarT^s:Twqct i qswq ??3ra??i: ^rqjqratggr- 

^nf ^ qqrr^isrqq — ? ^rcr^nw, i^qra^r^. 

^ ^ I si?iT srniTJnr?^f sjTqfq^^rlfa^cNcrT- 

^TOT T'^^<Jin% cT^q ^Tsr^teqrq' ^T%qq^^-qTra 

qrarf^ I 

^JTT^^rtSr — ^rgr^si?j5nsT?aT raTcRi^qoi?!!^^ i ?rcT; 
^rcTTfir^^rrfr “grrcTssr: ^5iii%^TS#siT?sfTfr” fi% ^rsncj; sttcT- 
^q^sTTraqrrs::, ^Tris^rq =51 Tqqn?*T?5is:rgqq=>T wcr^ ‘ ^ fqsn 
RffaqiT^ ?r%5TTT%ciia’ fit STTcTSSTfsi qig fqqT?WT'|iq'r?T I 

cT^iq fqqrfT^q: qT^?I srqonqjq^pqr#- 

qrqjr^nsr ^s:qT^^TqfiTTfqtTqra: ^^rqrg^rs: irr??- 

mfq I 

"" T^q^rra’raiEl^Towcrn^: i%qraq^q^ 
?«j*r: I sjqr q?r q:^fqf^%c?rr qr f ^iWNrasrra qr 
^^T5rr cr?r h?: sp^orr rlisqrJit =q ^nr^imra- 
wr iftrRr^r ra ' qr?n%?; crc^qjsrqj^qr: 

^griTRcTT: s^orj qr i arsr %qqiqra=q q!|anniriiq?^T- 
cSTTriraTT^ 3r^sfrq^*qrTTsni% s^roTTsrrra i %r?T i t% g 

jsrTai srrq T%qc?nwraqif^ ^ri^arrcJTrqasf 
5r(oimR^?rfifqT?^r: ?if?i3TT?raT^g. ' ^raq^is^S^r^u^^nls ^— 
“ ci^qcTW raj^^r^suRcT^ras^T 

^raq^: qr^q^ TH'- ” fcqrflfsR- 

^Tc5[ I g^roi^c^: ^^rrar^^^^T :3Tq|cq!TratTrr%ray ^5*7" 

g:5q^ 1 qq ^ grirmssiTOT^T^^frat ^nr^- 

'q '-^crai’^q r^^^rsci q^aqrar^f^^i'-qq 

■siH^i^rr^ I qfifq qrqcisrT^qr^^ci'^ »nq^s:qcr g^riq 



^rfoT ^^5rf i cT^ ^t: ^icft; 

1% ^T%m' ’T^ll'^T'erra'S^jTJj; 1 


— 3T15TT 5'?nfan%^^ - gfTlTOIIIKii- 

gsHt ^rniHWf 5^Tc^ “ ^ g55r?ci?:Tfai ” f cgif?^ra!^'^tT€f?n 
^T^fsr q^rfTI% qmcTT1% I 5T«rT 5fTTI?II5T¥rTT% l^^i^- 

f^^raTgd'qT5.qiT% ^T^^:jgr5qi?cJiT?}Ti% ^g'3Tgq?nnqfT4^?iTii- 
fT5[:^T1% *egcRJ«qvH I cl^r 5^foi5 qRqnmrfT filfqqr. qj«[T^ 
a»3grq qorq^T, ^cr: g^n% ^grasqT^ignr- 

^Tfqjq^ I g?:Torqr«iT aiTScq' 'srg^iRr ari^gi; i 
grrntqxrfm i 


55;t?:T^mq?:qgfTqTqT: #grq«rr^T%% OTcrftg 
S^iaimiTrfqq^^qi 5Tt^;p^T%q’^ |qif%niT 
^i|5ii5re^ ^gn%?iq: i, 

qqt: qrafscTT ^ s?iot 5rT=r wqj i> 
fqg?q?q^’^ qin^r II ? 11 

^grwrt qsT ’T ?rf5^^5 n 

q«^qT?:^3^Tnt ^ -“ars-q^ qf^q ^?iqf 

fiwjqfqqrfq i qTFif^%: itifqq^qT 
1 snf^^qij^oT g qn%qq^q ^fir^q^sgiqrfqqfqfqqf 

f^qqr: qraqra?q I aiq: g!o^’='q?q l ^ ^Tgqiq- 

g 55r?qa qRq^T: i 
?TOqTqTf!i;^qT‘*aNrTRong II 
w^qT^TcTT cfTq%qTTai|j^a: i 

qrsrqn^ qa;eif%fqnjTfq q II 

^ i^Tfqg^of a^T I 

?q q^qyqj^qr ^ sqrqr^ faqr^gr^j qf5^%Tin%qa ^ i 
^ %: 3^T«irRT5q5?;mTaf =aT^5igi?Krq^a 

jq^ia fj?n I %: g^firoTqTqqrfa ^faqrqqiaiq ^'aiia- 

^ ^n% i(qiCT^^mq’En%5a;iaqrT0:Toq'jqqqiTq?qT 

S l.luit(>^,sg^c nnT amq^ qf 5 lagq^wqq ) qq: 

I aqr a - ^^ 3 ^ 101951 ^:^ 55 firar qwT 1 qrfrq^qfrq- 





'i 


^?Tr ^irt: I 3?:rni ^ ^:jf in'T^ ?T«rri^ ?T=frc^:T^5i55ft^^- 
^ ^3*T???nf?f^n[Tf%5rH i ^g5T5?%5T ^rtbitcTT^- 

egfOTTcTSTTg ®nf^?q’5TrorsniTF?m^^cT: i anrspgj^^rat =5r- 

HIT^T^nq ^T<g;gf SHTToi I 

15?:.aTTfTT^T?T5rt ?T«J5ffig c5IcTT^ ^§1%^ ^TfloqnHTS^Frf 

eRTc?i»fi3:^iftsTf si^^jsTJj; I snK%s^rtifir'<ii7^i^n%«r?i ^sfrq^ti: 

r -N. *\r ^ ♦ 

gjasq’fScT: ^gwwrrmiJT 

gin% T%f if^ ^T^gd^ra[ i cirsi?^ ? [spfmr- 

ra^?T T^cl T%tt^5T! sr^fTgd^tj; 1 sqcWTTf^^r 

sr?^?% I 

srr=^tfr - s2i5Tg:K^i7i?rT?iirR?^T: — 

? >T3* S^'^r s?r*i3T?^ i %° %» V?-'^'« 

^ 5^ w^JT f^5r^m?iii?f l %• h- =i-h-h-« 

^ crwa[ f%r3it ar^t^nfr’CR TrtrrrS’sr ^qf%!RrT 

I %. 5^. '^-H-.c-T^ 

« ^T^s^cT^g- ^its^: I - 

^TRi- (argsTT^s^r) i vt a ww 

RTJT f%q^: I 3Rq?Jrsr aWW '^T^RmT CT^- 

f?qa?qTrq5T ramarq i q^s ^sicqwqcTr I qsrqra' 
wi'SRRqTgftrfat^H asrqqsrr i gf? 

wg i qatim — ^ i ^qrsfr- 
%q ^Tq»a^q ^gr iTiciT Rfg^gqsn ^qrsgq 
xm\ — gg gg: fqsg TOpggtfg i g^sr i qgqgicg lit ' 

H g srmt gT?qT (giR?) fgw-- ^-h 

^ f. 3TT. g-- gi. « %. ?- 

gggtfg ^grgr grfrg^qg-' ' gsrr^«n aftsigggif^igr?- 
T%T i-g tfsggr ^TrgTg5gr55=cr qjK^Tm i 

« qta^^lTgicg 

g gr ^rgTirn%r ^ gr g^^ggrr^r: qsfgr i ( ai^ ^^giirr 
gi ggroT gg^gim gr ggrJrfgiB qra^swrg g?ftgt » ) 



sw«iwa,OT!r«,w. I ;rw*fSrc>=Tra 

T^ q qq ^^Trqqi I sqr^. 

^crr^??rTqfTR»q?:q^qiqf ^^^rqr5JRqTrrqrqTm? frRqqqr?i3?s 
qc^ crqrq^qqjTPq^T^qT^jqq^ - ^ J 

=■'!*,„ • ^ -5TqT55q^%:rr^q^ ^?Trq%q 

^i^mi rq^girsfq ^g^qT% i 3?iqT q^mr%SS , 

®nq ?t3t: i ifwrar^iT# H<qttr«grT> wm 

W<.: ^ 

,„„-s . . ^^sgq;n% q7TT%f%a[ qr*7Tm ¥iqr?^ ^f 

‘ ^ ar^at, 

?T5rr-?rTr^ xg, ,- - ^Wq^^q ^gq^-qy^ ^ ^ 

qr ^qgirr^ q^cjj qrqrq^fqqq; i 
?T^ cTiqra ?rrmm fjq ^q fJcf qq^^ tl 

?R qrrjqrqq^E^q: i tr?Tf qai 5qr??qr^qTqqqfqtrq^q: q gonq- 

^ l T^kq’ qt fq'qT^iqTg^tqHrr! | 

Tqq.qTqf ^.qr^Tq 

^c- qiq^q qgraqqrqrarfqq^ T% g qqrornfcn:!- 

' Tq%q^qTqg§qTfqrq ^W- 
qfirqmgX?iT^^ ' ^ T^W^q^qiq I ^qqrT^qqTEoiTqf qqf 

^ ^?9^^*T^^?:'iTq?q^ cfTqiq i^fqq i fgcfrq: qsqr: 
rirr-r,T.^'' - ^^’‘TTqF^qTTqgsqqqtsq orq q#f^q?q3;r%; 

H'C^ q^q qq^qq | tj;q^ qrrqi^q iqqsqrf?- 

-rrxaarTT-^-rt'^ r ^ ^Tcgr^T^oq’ 

mfq I ^5cqq x%qqf§tqT?M?" 

qqX fSrI - ^^?^^^^^>T.qqfqq% f^^rfr %^W^qr q^: 
q?rqf q%q ^^f^qqqj HqrqjqnrqTriOTTtrincrqqrqq^ 

qrqi I qsiqUrSI jfrqfqRi^qfSr: ^qiq- 

^rqqr^qrtqq qq,g q yqqr ; , qq g qq^q^ , 



Sr«RT 


^^cf 1 sqnjqr^ci qq t^^ofrTqjq?^ 

%!%?! I 5I^!^cr »7q?5q'r%cg^ l ^ 

i=iiq^ srru^cTfvn^^r ^%w^rRii sn^ qr i qr^ 

^r^T^cr^^q: i 

Tr?qTf?5e’icn5ri' q»|3r 5q^??qT: ^5q^¥q?% i ( ?n^af ^i^qraf 

qWTM qi«lTqKqTlw I ) 

eqi^lijfia'h i ^JTfjq^^'rq =q f^=q35CITwl[ cqT W - 

HTW I an% ^qST: I f?U3rTq=qTq»i:i^lT%^qiT^: ? ^sn^^rq- 
yer^^lTTiqcrr ^Tfi: l ^ qrq’suqq^f cq^cf^Jjf^qqr sninsqqr \ 
craq5qTqqT^cq?T%cI^?ra^mT5qcTV iTT?r: 1 qisji I ^■: ^qr ^g- 
^l#gTq5[iqqrq^j:¥frqfa( l q igcftq: 1 qigxsJ- 

TOq?f^<iq: I qqw% q?^q {q^:nVfqTc3; I q garq: I cqiw 
rq^t'qTce^^fgsTiqit^qT cqTWf^^- 
q?^ra ( siq |gg[q qgr^^oigq q?^qg qmcT- 

arqfqqif 1??^5T qqtW ^ %g#r i 

qjq^qrnr ^qlm q^q?qnqff^ gjn^iq; ii 

si^q qiqq’^qTqT sqi’iqTsq fg^T I 3iq ’^iq? qqrram :- 'aTq- 
qqrqq %g^Tq«rfq^?Tqtft^'jqTf^l«TTS^^m'gqwqTqq: l%cil|' 
vnf t5qT^?q^rqj| fra igHfT wfH raf^q qqqTM qfqg arqqr- 
qiqqkl'^ fn^qr ■qqkf^ qqs^ ^ITcfT qi^cqr^q qj^ijqT l 
srqqi q^r U^Tqq’q: ^cq^rqil^qqTqq qRi:^ci; I flW ft ^^,- 
cn^qq^’qjff fraqTqrawt'n ra^#? i ^raqrt ^ cqq^TKtnf 
qgqf qofqjq ansifqqsq qq =5r ffTW qoirar qgiq S^qqrai 
«iqf5?T q?T ?q^^q’q^qrcqT?qfiqq> qiiq *Tf5T 'Tfl q^ qTcqfqqjr 
ifttrqtsT sqT^ qfq q«r4 ^ ^qqir^qcl ^Tg?^q?q^ ff 
sqq^T'iiftwq fc^^qHT ^ qqr^cURTf’C'mqq ii « fra sqraqrf^ i 

^g^#q aiqrart — q3iif^’f’5^?TsrTrqqjTtf?qriqqnnrqf 
^;f^'qT qqt'q^f fq^t^ q qq^ 

qqr ^TqTT^f qJTqrfoi q^qcf i qfqorq^ g qiin>nfqqj^ 
qfqcj; It I! 



133 ^ sr^uTsrf 3 it; I f|?fi?R3if 

3^: gjKORT^J ^prmij: I ?lt 5?n33ig3?: I I 

3Ti!TT ^ST?cT: I 

?iTfrg55F?i^’fm — 

fqi5a3TT%^t^ 3?-?Ir^^^fircr3 I 

^T3I?T3f 5T II R — ?!c ll 

^qT?»3ma ^•- I 

3 ^ssil^ ^ V. *?—??<! II 

31^ ^I*II3 I ?RIT?T5Tf 3 I 

g[T3n?*3rT 3 cici; i fra f%3!q?i3.3f ^sj- 

sjsftfisf: TcTT^gfr^W 3?#rTcj; I 3IT5rm3% 3 

%TTgj^orT3f i a«iTfq mriT^<:i?r 

Tqi^3TT%d3^t3i^3T fg^iqT sssq- 

^ 3r3%^cr?:3nqq^«iq%^ f^%i% ^ 3 i 3?5r 

sqTWliIfl^q: \ ^lTr=^(q^3: R Jn^^q^STiq^f^: ^ qiT?3TqHcf- 

I 153 ^ a?TS<T5IK?qnc3I33^^f^3Jl- 

sqq qjwq ^^53 3TT^gf55?t«rnq ^ ^^( 

3331^: 3R35335 3i3f3rW%%'!3cr %fircT; ^TIT3T5«3J 3I3I?T3T 
3 3^33;, 3 33: I%3Tq3 3T3i33g[ 1 1% 3 

^Sq HqTW^f^q?^: ii3qa5igrjrg;^jjj^f^(<Sf^3j | 3#r- 

lli?JT33 a 3^^q 3*3^33 33 333; I 
33^STl|% %3 3Iiqi^3J33 3 II ’i—Ra^ 

qtq^ 35Ta{3^33335[TT^3^?f333T^T^3qHnff(3313T33f- 
^ 353315 ^ 1 ^ 1^5 f%^35I3iIrqi3>3^3^3c3I^?Tif:»'3 33i53>T3^< 
3I333q3?3i351^^T% 1 3«H 3iT?3I3353 ^(3: 
qiin'fq’?- I %53^I33?31C 3rg:^^33333c3^I33f3tj 3?- 
^3TO3^3c3iJ;q353l3f3 I 33 §535- 

3133 353>Tc3T335 5§T3^5IT^353313?35!:i3: I 33 3 
3>ic3T33I5^i53TH3533^§?35q5 3TTi^3T%13^5 1 qT3333r333T< 

I 

3SITft35333^ 133313 ^€11333133133, fra 
535333 T i,%35§r33^33T 3 53^31% I 53T33Tfrf^I%»353a3 
3 T3g?53It35T^^r3qf33T 51^ 33f3313313l‘3 f§i=3r'3 3^3)- 
fn5^51%f3^53 I sfTT3^3»35T^3T^5T3f q5£II|TK3I3q^3' 



snmsinwpr 


1 


sTTJTin^sf^ ^n^f^ninTn>!h ^^•1f^55;u|^^5>!Id: 

\^ rad^lf^gq:” fT% i 

i *3:^ ^ di'4r!< rf q 

I i ^ ^(dgnsR 

gtsi I h i i 

sra 5T STItq^qgTsS^: t cTJirf^ 

%g^ ^5r^ri%qjf^ W^m53?TcrTq^[fd^^«Rra ^«rnfq qnr?iKR- 
q^i I qsr ^rang 

q«rT — 

5T iRTf #' sf ’sr ^^^srra: » 

H ’sr 5^H m stt k ’ ^ i ?— ?^h 

WS( *F^: ?5; R ^ % ?T f d g I ^KfZfm 

R#Traqr^f^#nTRTSr: Rq^ > fi 

trm^ qt^qr wrd*. srar^^ tqif^nro: w%t:, ^ 

3T3r si ^i§- 

l^r 1 1 

^ ^diti^dtc i R^ siPEd STS# » »— ^'s 

fiW ng^gfdRiri^cRn ssTPsSTHsnsRSRi 5%Ri ^ i 3iw 
^^rf?Nff^qn-^^idei I ^«i t>3-f Tsrqisriqsit f^qsqi f^gsL^ift^: i%g 
s[iraTSTT5rn5s;s:qd era: i %a?gR%i sm ’'i si gi 

5sirqR:«nifTsifRn'|f^sr*i^irasnraT|fra%adsiT«^ ^ ^#- 

cTSI^rq g d^Rgs^ anqsioff^ srTSJJsI I cSTPsSJTlp# f%l?’q|R<ra’ 
flri: WSifT ?Rr ^TSRfrq ^RTii dTlfqil^si^JTi- 

^TO%^nqtS5«gtwr?I^rqsiT5qfqsitf^ 

^qsrsng^ sir snnf^ra siVqr^ 

oSITW^ I 3raft%^ qn^ sqcfid W 
flR^ sicR^ s:r3ifqqsTT snssrasrsiqqrCTr^^q^^^srsnn ^s^fiar 
sjq^q q# si^Tffst^qsi^%R*i^rs?i f^T^Rsmqsn^ sqnn- 

iqa i^d f ^i^«t f^T'srssiwsn? 1^ i 

3I15IT g q?JT^gm sqci^s:: ST ?ra qcSRlT i qq 

f^qT?q%5 ^ ?rarfs[q% Rsn^raf^^qw ^is? i 

q?Tr: STraftn t 

SI 



I 

3n%R[ c!|^If^TTOf 

gc^H tg^ 

■sr#?F^?T »Tt«rcRif 

^ 3Tg*na ^^RPi% I ?i??ic!^?Tf ^ri^r ^ n^ag g ^- 

siw^^n^^sc » ’ fRT^g ^-sTR^ 5 T% ratiR^ici! f^r- 

fR ra^Rorra^ gjfqisf: ^gq^vzra i 

^IW#T: WIW% I cTcI^cI^W^at 

i sTTsw^^^T^srlr^: . JTT^f ^rqfH^T^* ^^i?r- 

’^IT'CTK^hl^ STR W^for II fT% 

%%fRI1tIR«rf^ ‘1?# fRR a«IT ^TT^I^IcTrig 
w. I ^R^mf w^r?: I ” iRrrft Jig=E^ ^ ‘g"rra^- 

^f| 

cKd^l-Tlc*!^. I cf^?RR 

^ RTiri??r^iT: si^RT i ^cw?wif- 

t%et RPs5iT5rfTi^RnT^ji(^si|f%: 1 3i3r'sr3^^t#sn^rf^i5n'^' 
csjcifTOrr^Triw^ ^ iRi=af s?rrRtT% i st?^ ^ §fwi%- 

gRiT?rf^^?fT 3T?iF^?r^^arri% gr ?rsiT ■’^■ 

^n^tRT^sri^ cr?tRr%c;rR% i 
^TRTFRRR - 55^0R?nR?qcr: I 

sRff jfTirrRmi: • criir^R - 

>=nT: f r% i ^cTTrfi^srnr^T ^it ?iiin^‘ 

* «R5fi^^r4i5'fl^R[ snfFi: I srgcRrT I 

«i^ =sfe^5r I 3i^^r sth^ot: i 

cra^ *r^<*i^r — ‘«rSwnf^»T?ff ^TTr^or} i’ 





U 

^ I i si ^grasrersurgi# 

5^^ ^%sr 5sici^T?rgrwisfsfq si sr^: i ^cfr t^rmroit 

^ W.” %i 55^ sf 

sfr^firiftqiSIT STr^lSTtr 31¥§?qi%:^^rw- 

5sniii%'^^?qn?5rEr:^g?qra[ i ?r%q sfwsiiincns:# — 
^I^qWIiratFSiq 51 g- qqa^^^oiTTcr JI I 

qnsra ^ ^ ^^qi %5q^ » 

51^ ?fm5Ilcr(in:?rT?I^^ai^T%^TSiq s=iTq;i^: 1 oq qq- 
I i sj ft grqi^insT sTRinr, f i% qra'^S^- 

I arqnfq ^rcTWRiqqq’ qg i qq g' ^ *ii^- 

q^rar^^Tifg^ gg- 

?ftJirRiT«in:^-' gKoiT^flfqrJirf'sIqf qsq: i 

g^gT^Ts^^^Tfr ^ fg^: « 


gri^flsgrgT^sng %STS?r g g)fe^«iig i gfr 
^nqrggg gR’q ’c^oirq’cqgfg gg ^wgtgi qigq^ ?i ggisfrasff 
g^ I 3ig qg gfg^gg q^f^«ggi:R5 ^gRfgg ^^ggrrggvif. 
f^g srr^igTqigigTgggn^igr grgqwwrggTf^ gqrg^- 
■wgigR^ SST^fiiq!! gf^qiigriar ^g'5^;% i g^r^^MKi^gar 
gtfsNiT qg > ggs^rg fggT%gis?J: i g?ij^ qn% ^ggj^ 
ggrgrggi^i’^ g^ g^"^ i qeirggr ^gitqRtfgg 

qi^f^ ggg; ‘ %gnq qragjq gfagsqmggg =g ^wragRqif^- 
^rgoffg gg ^ i ffg i qg ggg g > g^ 

^tsiWf^RT sqgrf^STOg- fgg^igcgrg i ‘y^> 

3gsg>TgTfgT ’ ffg H'-»q^gr#fn=gfligrgi^ i 


srgsn gg^ q%gqiT ffiggii gi ^ ?ra fggigg i 
^ gigigRj ( aig^g gjfgqgg ^ 

q^ q^^[: sTifgfqgg, siTcggfsgf ^^^^tifg^tgr 

sj^^TO g 1 ^ ' qri^gTx isq^ 

I qHit'JT'M^ciq: ??tT^g • ^ ^IWT?Rrgig^ 

qfrf%gf fg|i%gr tg?^ ^g%g g •> 

^ ggTq%#g cTEiJTS^gi^g^ •' ' 



^^or err sr^^ar if-aFr^'^^rfrarr^ i ^^t?nT^i^r^:^q^- 

Rper^ — 

qiT?:^g^5— ^?r gjTs; sr^r’srJiiter^*^ i 

qrt srfr^r^ ^Tir^rgi^ n 

?fT»T^|crci: — ^ ^JTTffT^: I 

5fr*2r^^T3T: ^JTt 'Sr^^i^Tflt u 
5^?2rT2FJnqf^^3&?rrT^rtT^sT5iT: i 
^varTJrTm f^^r^rf 'str^ ^ n 

?rTfiHr55RJi%5r fir*nT?r^j— 

^gcerr^T "^^RfrTJ gr i 

^err 5T ^ ^^irl^r aii3ri?«7f%^JT: n 

m{j gr a sr%s^?g[n| 1 ’CT5rR?TmT^wf^^TTa^»3[ i 

ugt— 

1^% ’^'%f%r2r%«r^ifin«r: t 

f#*TT«T3fn^ ’jfr i%trer?T ii ^-? n 

^^swTmrra — 

vutj|ji =a i 

arr^T^sr ^iiamTeir^gfi^ ^ u r-^ h 

^ ^^T^Kerifijlf# cTT*?lf ^*Tf 1^ II R-? = 'I 

a?: Rirar: RaR?r ^ ^irr?J75r: i 

i^cj^liiNr sTTi: Rir^TT^^ ^^orac n r-?r h 

sTWflc^^rrfjr^rr ^%r i 

■*^4 f^^T5OTTJTTflf STJTT'JT «TOT II R-?^ II 

5 ^ RaiTTST I 

^sfrrsrf^^ft ^ ^ q^ffif ^ fir: ii R-?« n 

?rai qic ST^^I’sqrq ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ 





H 

^T%%cT ’=W^%lI#i:ecIT II ?R-?oH n 
STT^ J iRfq^^t ^ g55TmT%df^ I 

^ '*5W^ II lR-^o\ II 

= 3T3*n%«I( iflTiridl^MUi efj I 

9)5^ ^^nrft^ ^^%d[ It 

^ f^ar gruon ^ 5 : ^ ti ?v?o<j it 

%?: ^nTT^or: 1 

^ f^ST muniT %?it: ^%SIf?fJ^'^dd: n i| 

??iraTT ^ri qR^tw qq q ft^ qq d: ' 

3qqn qrfq ^ q II ?^-^?o ii 

qq qT%STq^diqiT?^[^ Rl%r: I 

3?T=qR: qsimT qq: =5r | jj. ?.^otf It 

qeurrqRcfr afi gq^ jrf^ 1 

aq# g^qr^ qq^q ii q. ?-??o u 


^egflrsqTqqT^T^; g^nirriq q^ijgiqfq q^gr q^gqrt c q t ^i - 

aTR q i fq^K grTfq; q?rqRT5gqT5 


^r: qf^flRIT qfq SRoi qrq q^: l 
fq^cqcqgqrt^ qrqq qgRGgfq n 


?l%TqsR^a l^sq fq^: go l 

qqi aa 1 ^ 311^11 ^gfmq; f%0 1 

^qiRlf qq aa q qJS’CTRg iftqq ii 



qqRlTfq — 


%q^ ^ITigiqTT^qq q gsd^n fgfqqq: t 
lT%l^q fqqR 3 q^Tiq: qqiqq II i 

qq f^qqiqrqf qqror qqq git: i 
IgcfM 'snt^rr^ 1 ittq U qfiqi^t 

^ Tq> ^q g! wai^R ?ra qrqc^ - q?:n?rRnqq: i 






srsrg»3t — 


■: ^5[»Tratc^T^tri I <^MdfJ I 
TWTr^WRf II 



^ ^q^ii'fednjcfi^'nr ii it- itt. i 

l^iwinrYsf 31 WW 5 gif^iiTi?: I 

^ 5nT^«SIS?^5 %: 53 ^ u jjg; | 

^5i«i»TT?iTi^^iTra: ^iTs^T!i: i 

^T^Sf^lTw-^TheTI H[ JTg: II 

ITr%Ti^ W ^ aTI*^: »n^^ITTircT: I 
^a^T^sif ^ ^'5513 II 

^ ■STT^ gr I 

“I f%?4 ^R<1 cTf% ^Tl^?r^ II II 


3Tt^ cIRTt^T^irf f ¥^Ic4l ^ f^5!Ilt: %cr I 

qi^cTT 51^^ %gf#5cn ^T^ITTlfiir^IRn^ 11 ^ 55:11 

'^iWTsniir^: sT^m crR^q% i 
sn’^T^spirat srg^ 3 «T: n IT. m. II 

^sRrf "BT^ sr%t%cTT: I IT. ^TT- ^iTq^ II 

^^inn ^ \\ h 

cisr rTRngiT?^ cn^: II >cr^: II 


^(^rafjg vraiTciiT'g<' 9 i 5 ii ?TTfr«rc^i 11 

sTFiiT^ir^ ^ I 

*r55?T^ai^[?3Vt% || n 

^*I^U ^iq-<,|\Sr 5 3 ^ 3 ^ f%T% I 
g^efTsj; ^^iTTcr#?^ ,1 
Ti; HINTS^ TillT: ff^'^I^OT; I 

®*cTvSIT^^isr^ STT^lTW^f ST%c| II 







5^ra?K?3ii^q: — 

% vrjjl: Sf3i^5IT: I 

g qT®5fT«iT; ST^ u n 

fr^ 'TftqT^S^ ^^IgqnRT: ll I 

^T% ^tgi^CcJT^ JT^TfUfip I 

f^^cnf^ qiJTTfSf 5%: \ 

^iJRTarTf^ sTtfior ¥ii%a[ d an%?RPT^ ii 


I 


%iraqf%: I 

ai’jf^n^^gc^ H fm \-\% tt 

■spferf^wtf^d^ csm ?nfr^5f5r{— 



?RinR3 sq^^cT: i; R-^? II 


^T^WT^T??! ^ ft I 

1 ^w^rfjTJ sRfRt II fft I 

t?T^rai:^TTrT ^ t ■surf: sir^ i 

% qr^^n: q^ii qgvqa^q«rT i 
qr?nq^f%’0rafH jRqft i 

5T«rT =5 — i ®i^ 

q:^ % srrarariqqTi^Tn cTrlttr qrai^rr qrf^ SiqraTtf I 
raqjttiS 3 qq^fei i cqr^: - 

anfiqqt 5 <hl<^<5 H 

^^lTllg^«nq?Tn% q>qnSr fqcqtjrcgrR ^qss^^roiraim 







I 


Tilt: c»T5^ vr^ 

iffiJJdlPi I 

?fTf% ”^<ild»«h*fiTar cTFS^ S^TOT^ ^1% %fRt JTRPnn^- 

T'%i75n5TT?3?^^ %^f wrfrfffir 
^^jfTTnlg q-siT?!^ g| jfrRf^RCT | 

*T?5n?^: <T^:i5r^SRM JT5T€T^^ 

quiq^cflcq^ ^qf qqq l q^f|| 
qsqi^ orq gfq fq^q??t i %?rs%®T ^ qig- 

?Tq ’ fft ^flrvq': qT«il^ ^ 

5ng[ I T% ^ *ig^— 

q?t ratr^ 1 i 

^ ciTv-qf srwT ft ft% qqf: 

qf^iqqi qNf^rfrtcq ^rrqft qjT?:or =q ' dTvqf qjjf ^ 

’ fra I irarq^ ?:i^ira5crf qrarrat qq; stdT ■sw?: 
^ra^qrasqT! ^iirafsf :5^ra*q': 1 acritrt t*Tn^oTT ^rar%crRiR?- 
S^nnqT^ra ‘ :T^qf q^r p q rlcg ^5 ’ frqiflwgf; 
gfcJ^^c^rffs ^^ra 3^5 q»«qt • 3T«r ^ ‘ ^ewq^ariq lirjqf 
TWm ' ff^ l% 5 mRsnHr; %f%Trfq^qi 

q^^qjsRTor^ftinqcrT: 1 sTtc^nrft ^g ^ q! q^ 
^li^ras^nifNrKssirFq^ftra ^raj^3 iffqt 

^^cTqi I q?n ft — d'^s^ra- 

ft^raq, ^(qqqiqf, g^atf g^cn^Wraf, q 

q^r:S5^?qq^l^q%»r qflqf q^Diq qfq ^fqqq^q SfTtj 
'q q^ sr^qrtq qf! ^i^qf^srrpq^^^qqtq qq^ifln^ ^fq- 

gqqxq^i^ fqq«q:qq> ^WTq; 1 f% q 
q^: #^^q3rqTqq>^q?q^%q^ 5?awrTq>iiTcq'q sffqqq tqf 
^•q^f^qf^qmnqfq q ‘ qqr ’ ffq qfr^gqq 1 ar^ fqqn:- 
I qf| ?^qtq s^rorsqflq qr? g^rofiTqqi^smiq^rai^ 
q!qqq^%q%q q»rqf%%flTq fqqrq'mot f%qr q i^ q ?qTq: 
qqiqqfq i^q:g^gqqTqq qsqi qqftqtqfqq ^^ras^mq?!- 
qiw^ctnq l^jffqfqqqqmq qiq: ^qtfq^fqsrmioqqq; q|q 
^3ra5?:Tof5qqra'f;q qwnoqq^q'i^ qtqrqgq 1 q«n jt3^^- 

qi^cftq: I 

. ^f^Sritft#T^ti ^fTRJTqr ft qr* 11 R-^s 11 
f rqqq^i t qqtq ^qcqiq^R qr^ tqrffq JTqi%qnfqT qTfRcqqf 
■qT^’ratq'q^ i 





I tj^nqrr. wrmr^rg[ i 

s™. , „,. ^^ ?™= ' ^= 'rwii< Rd^ 

, qa: s^nrortSs «?- 

arnraro <ra jtorareisnt ^ •aaraaft ataia’ tanft rfhrar 

i!l?r - I 4m 

isi(swT^^^wrT«i^Tm?nT?f^trsf'T%?ra i 

5 a*nn 3 a«a, PS^ararajah 51^1, , 

^iTRcn'icr: I 3T5r gaT>o?m I 
cicra ^^P3mTil^?^T?c?T, Sffrnqsp^gii^ ^ 

sPTT^m ^ ^T?Rr ?i^ir: JTtwm ^^rirTRnf^ 

^ ^rmr ^ 5?T?i^ mra^^r m If^ssr crsr ^ir q^or ^^af^.. ^ 

I ^ ^1 ^ ,1 mn^iT^'i^ 

wri Mi^ic h ^ ^ w^sR^iT^ 3r^ 5T qr^wii^ ’ ff?rn? %;t tro- 

^<4ti<iTOlct^'t:<j 'g' gr^oiT ^nff^fmj)^: I 

^f^cTrsnJriRFrr^^! — 

^?I3r ^ ^ ^%rtl=hK I ^ 

m^U|i^T$gT%raT % q g - 
amiT^RTT ^lfy«hi«nfler, % ^ f$jgi ^TfafTRIT 
rniTF^r cT^me'MWcy^'ijtiT cRir^^NTgi^un^J ?i=r cisi f^wrm- 

mW^RTRTIc^ I ^c^<<^tht«j'(, cT^W ^*?5Rm’T^PII3[ ?1% I 

’mi^cTT iT^ ‘ arr^: sTOirf 'enr-- ar. ?- 

?«« ^o fcsjBT sjnnTi? nm ‘ q:qgt’^ i<dl sfr 

smrt »lf^»^’ 53^ Hq# =5I^: q^ II ?-?^o 

mq^STT^ ^ qjlf^rmn: ^fd^ l a q ui qnftcrr: I STiqi 
q^5«r*Tni ciTi?^i«rMi-on<^N«i^i^gn#ira gf q^q q^ 

^iq?I ?I«IT ^ «{Tqif^q<^ eqT^KTorgq^aq^ 5TSC3C 



I *3:^ ^ intr% st gjn:^ 

sjTM^ga: 1 3T?ir sqM^orsi ^ sr^,: t%i 

f%i^5Tf ^ ?r5*3f^iTiTO ^?T;fT3!»RiTrraf^ 

ST ST^I5SI31ST3:3I5:a^ I 3T3rr^ TSfTTG^^I^:— 

«T#T?rsTW^ 52TFgrs:ou=[ i ^ 

^f^sTf^sisir^Tscir^^rcm ^ST’ ^r5j*T%^ i 

ST agxl55?T5T w^woft %Tn^T:ai^55 ?Ir5ITf ^ ^?R[ 

?i% II 3?. ?-l-!, SS « Kielhorn’a Edition f%3j!Tr% 

qt7s:2rT cr^^Tfrar^t^rgTWT:!^?:!^^ 
sTTomFcT srar2R ^TgriJisTciT an^g'Tfg^r: 

^STfcTf^mgrfjT; I ?T«rr st ^sgrra^jT 

“^Ttnf ^'^Siarsi «Ijf^TSgf I ^.^^n^ 

■^sn^rT^^'i^sn.- 1 csrcr^Ti^F'st rSf^gii-i^'r srra: i^%^- 
^^TTjaif sfri^r^^rSTTSTf ^ ^%TaT SfR c^rsr^TTIcjJin^ I 

3Tlsn qjnr^T’ q?5rr=5?l: TirSTSSTcffTT:: 

<f ^^sfif^ ’^rorqsj'sftfir g’^'q: ^5RiTCqq^iTitisrqrij: 
srqri: ' ’i:l2WT^si^^¥3UTr%55cn5fqf%#*. q^^r^a; qj^- 

?qrwq sncgq%^cr^qjf^rsT5qqiit 
qqtfTg ^q^ i ?rsn^*sq 'jlasTs^q^rC'^ f^iSsr: qr^sq: I sqq- 
tIT:^g5n sg^qTT;«inqqT5q%qTlTciqcr^«irq5q f|3r?q- 

gTTT sTtqqqT:f^qRf;r%?TTT ?TqsinsiTqT =q[qfi^ fliq^qq i 

^ ii^TT^^qrnif fqc^qqjTTonqf TiRT^rqsqcR^lTSTf ^ qi^qq- 
siqr^^ ^ri ^I4<id aqisffasrgfiRn^s?; i fq q# qj^q q^- 
qqrq?q^^ qq TiiqrsqqfTT;: I ^%qrqrTTrqrrsTf Tq=qi^T%fra 
qq s:Tqf5qqfr<:fq§T^^^ \ i^q %r%qT!^^^^cfTicqiT^5n- 

^TiSjq =q ^ST^q qjjf qw sn^TCqTqf^ ^q^ r^ i r WT: I #lft>- 
qis'^RTW '^<nqqTf|?ft%mqjnsTf sqqj^ TqqrsqqfT^ qiq 
=q q^it.ch i^q * STI^T sTsqrfq^cftqf oqqfRqqaisgq- 

^qinsq qTTqi^qT^ qTTgT<T qiCiscqn^ ^nqqqqn# qigq^qq ' 
^Icra =^rorqqiT^5f,%^f^ qr^^ cqq^^^nrrggrg^Frft sqqf^ i 

? ^mi5qi%i%: SI fq^qraf%(^ ^q #if^- 
s*l-eiKi^iq?fqf^ I ^tPt qnroiSTTonfqqcn q^fliSFT- 

*^rn:n ^r^q %*q; ^rnr^q^: q^<ft®rsinqTfq^ sqm^mcr- 





1 % 


I nictfflra: ^K 51 ^d55irin% i 5|^ 

^nTi5Hn^ ?t?JTr5TM%s[: i f4 ^ins?rj%i%: i 

^g^^*5IJII5Tr 5II RT%S?5IliM5tT 

^*5I5IT5T \ 

tlr^t^^Tt: ^ ^ 

5i«ri 'a#^r%^T5nmjRTsrr^ 

o?rgcT5j^ ^wr-2H%r% cjr^fiTf^Tsr ?ra5T^^r^9?ra i 

i^Tiri^sn ^*5i: ^THT??rr%f%f5r5^f^i i asd #rcif%wo5J- 

^jJT^sc^qgrinifici i 
■spResiar^i^n: ^cI^'T’j:— 

3?15tt ^=5Tcrciws i ^^'gi^cqrarfSq- 

WITIT^: ST'm^T T^ST^PcI f5r?IJ?t= 1 

sn^sT52ra^T?^ I ^flrgsi^ 5:ra4\?5iq^?rT <rraTqpEft- 

f^qn I 2?ra5KT^i% 3 ?T5i?Ditsci^q’iTrat i 

5iTT%r i eyR[=5RT?T%5n% sm '^'•4i'M“nf^ 

30511%^ ^^0^^ ra^Ri^ 5:i5i^oi 

51 sr{3 ^ e«jT qr5:#qiqf^Ti^ ’nre?! ' srqr^a #<TT5ficn^W ‘ 

■sr*555ieHT5;5rr- — 

3T15TT ^q^5?iq§T5^: ??Tf^5qrR: I 


? •HWc5lcJ5KT55fTT3*:%*lq»qf^fTqifjqi3i^^^f ' 

'sr;Rc5rqiT5;^[^’fraWq RT%ci ^tq^r^rcr* 

' i^^sfgqTsnsjf ^srTqsai > 

qomsiq I 

H tgwv-qmfq ctTf^] 

I aiqqf^ ^ qqraf^ ’ll 

3R^i^sfr>«R- ^ ^ 

? Vi^q5^ ^g^rra^ls?}: < ^wraq?^ ^ 

fq#5Ufa ^ ^ ^cqi%T«^ ^ m ^ 

3rf^i?»q^ • 





^ cgejird ctsr gjRof ^ura^a^^qi^ar 

ST«i g I aTTrUgH^T qi I cl^ 

^T^RT qt’TW < 

\ g^c l^ T ^ qq? ^1%^ 3TT’iqKT?3 ^^’i.l<fll'«:«i i 

qf n?rw^ > Hnq^TT^'^qi^rn^ 

clTg^i: I 3Ri -(qw: ^qT%% 

R^T^ST^m I S^IT^ f%$iqm %- 

I %g55 T%|5r nrq- 

HRari 

^ r •N. "S. •V rNC •Sy •V»v 

qr? -SRS^R^- STRUiqnq^qcI mi: ^gmsRT0H|^q 
^RBqsqrsqiq^ ^cfi^T^: I 3lcT ifinra^: ^fmi^RI^q 
aftqd^T^sr ^ srmTngmTici^j; i nr^mmm 

qWIIRRmT?! I cJRcn’5I^'im=qRR SRT^'^l'q ‘ ^q ’^qi- 
aq: ’ ‘ ’ frmf iiRi ^qqf sremqqfR i 

^ qqqmn?iRq^mqf?ii^sra5(::^^Tmjm5^5 
jRsn’qRTfqqr »|scr tR f^%fwi% q?i^ i qjiTfq?«n?m:Rcq^ 

tqrrlid srmroq 33 ^^ 03 - 

mi^r^ i^’dra^ lim 1 qq ^ qsqnmsr am srwrmfgqqsi^- 
*'T^*fmT^JIcmgi%q^ I a^r siRqf i^- 
m^T T«'^sj^«?Rrmq gtqrw?:^ miPRmT^i'^aaqRf^ia^raqR- 
RRS^miiTT^ q«WT>;qT?i^m%^§rTf^q;ir^??Taimq^r mqR- 
I fli^ ‘f ^ 5 qiaar mif’ ?i% m?imiT 
mf mqm^a fmqqt%?isi^3n Jr?qn%^aT^?fT: qnrT- 

mtimr t% mq qqj5iq;^qq a 1 



imiuwjHH gqii "i-i-R 


i-s-a 

n-3-r . 





•i I 

^ Tf^: I 


i^5iKn^?n% '«3fl?rTwlra?ifci»T<ra^'r^’^ ci=*n w 
^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^eP5;q ^*TT#S?I cTf^^ 5fra cJ-rtc«lf^ 
nRrqra ^c^^fa^ir ?rqt^«- 

Eq*nn^5 5^1^51^ I STl^T ^- 

( ^f PTTq r 5i?«(3iTcr f^fwftm ' era srais^jn^w; i arraro 
jn?ii%^ %ra I a 5 fr^T? : qraf^% 

*?rafn:^^f^^’T;^sr?raTi^5 ^ra:??ira5i^«rraTt^ 

qqg ^I^Rra 1 3Tt^ *rwi5Tra U^f* 

iiraf ^firnTTcJC 1 


'QKI^?I ^ ^si^cniT MlqMi< n‘M^^<'=<” ^H ' 

gsrrfSr Trat: sit^t^ » qnf^f%^ q^rK^g^^TR » 


‘' '«wf 3T^= • ^ ^ 

^cTJ” fi% Ti^i^iTOisratsg^ 

siragtrif^ » sra cr^i cjngwt^nt iii:«raTcnra ^rarar 

5i5nT*rag^ I gra^^craa f^RRinqf gf %qT^^ 

ga i> H c clTTT T T^gH#t%^TT^^^’T^^^<'^*^^ ^ ‘ 

TiOTheR?T 5TT ^^gJITcrrai: ^ 

‘*i^^ra«"T5ra’ ‘tnftrat 
=rflW^«3^a ■ am S sram 

^eraenf%% "Sim: ^ WTOR- 

^ ? ^ ’^ra^^era ' 5iaqrasT«n**iT 







STim 

* ®r»Ticr: ^nn^raiR+i: ’ 

I 


wiT^ sr^ srgsiTitsro^Tvqf sroirsnrins^rTSTO^ ^ 

TO?HOT 1 ^=3rHTcJT^ f%T%^JTgT^ 

^wsiTRf sr^^iTTc^ I ^ SI5?J^ 

^ i ^f%g; an^nji 

fra ra^s %5r^ ^rarscn:^ 1 i^r 

^5ra^pf^ I ^ ^«hy i4w^ ^^Tf¥Frcrr%:§-^?if gi^irNnf^- 

^gwf^ciTra I 5??ra ’^rara if%5KT5T^ s^nwHoit 

^ I ^ ^5IT ^5r^. 

5i^?r?iT e?7Pi2jTT5ra?^5 ST %cr^ 

’ift5>WT3»i?ra I iraw ^rf^cTf q=^ 5?ini?n% ^• 

^T^5?it*t: I 

^ HciJtcnq^ ra#5?i^ ( ^JT^^nfJr 
^'S^K'T ^<1 ’fTTTT^n^lH'h 1 %^^^ 
WRTTrai T^mra ^ 5^^rsin%i??[cf^ 
iy>gi-n^ti5i<svMor nr^rjfnsF^c^mt st?i»t- 
sfr??3ira^ ^r%n3i; 1 ar^nr^^Wm^ 
- 1 1 ^ lps“t^W?t?raT^^^fn?^nnf^ 

I iftcTIT^ g ^*ra?»TafTTOTT^q-fnW»?5f 
^|§Ri^^cRTTwrg^nR 1 »ncnraT%^%5^^- 
^^*T3Ttii W^RsqjcTfncsir^TT^rara ginra^ hstt- 

I ra^rar^ ^«r»TfT?^go?T^R(T^# 

^rra I vnq^:^sjor?i!i^Qy: f%^a'^^Tf STf' ^ M I d ^TT^ 

f^frcHT^lrm sr^i 1 ciT!=5i?n^cn5nT- 

5^fr%% ^ lJ'soRi^^%^jfTrT5ra^^g- 

^lort^ra raferf 1 rRm rasig^ 
*t^^:^raqi ^ii%^, 5r^iS5?iTR ?r?;i5cn:3rrR i fr^%T%ci?ra%T- 
^a^itscT^ra: qTi?:»|(%j% ^ruT^ra^rg^ 
ti> ^ ra^raot sTc?!^ srnniT ?isriq h ^ 

^^^sTToif rara5Tra^ciraf^T%5 snicT- 
'!I5r JllRI^^lWTq^yv-?!^ ^ 

^rairra ^ I 5^rT^=gTr-i?r?^: ^ 

^ loit ^rrarr^ %? ci^ stt'^’t ?r?r: 

srrara rasra crcr: qjrBsrmq^arw sn^ »itcw, gr%3^ 





sqg^^:, t^grgn: ???n% ^hsi^ i 
«i4^iair Rf?ats% I 


? sn^or srafraiT^ i 

^ vr^^5iTm s?:i^¥n^TJi3m^ 5T#5r*ri^f^: i 

« cra^fR55Trnr i 

si^arr ^^iWcTr 5r?«im3lcnJi5f ^gqqsrg^— 

? JncTfT^^^l I 


3q^«^JTRf srr^fqrgjl^cr^ vnj ^4^ I 5E[R- 

^?uon?j5n^T?3T^^'?^ I a^sr ^^uq^^iraT ?F5ir 3 :^^: 1 j^cfr^ 

^ ^T RSI^nssr t 3R si^^SfRTaiT^%: I 3?^ 

^TRI qnaiR^qi?i:?T I qia^f ^%5T 
qT3T ^'^au I sfraiRTRI tai?Sna l%IT W€^^ - 


5R!nT% ^Iia ^fstaQq®¥?r*ri:a a 1 gsraa %i^- 

^ikcTiJ ^rAra^Rn*! wmnJtTi% ^^'^^^%^. s?iwif%^ 

^ ^ <->v CSC'N. O ^ 

cR R5t;?«g^ Rl^aamRT qta ai^ 

ST I »aaSTlTf5ei^Rfi|^?^^?JT?J^%( i 

ai^ST-Siq- aac saei^istqRSggr^tar i niaiTR' ai%sw m 

aif^^Toi ^mai^^fctfinon Tifa^^ sraaia^; 

st^^aRa’aaf^T;T?a5cR (g^^ a? ^ i q ^>a 
5R»ijfR qaRa I 31^ saaq^ f^?T gngra ^^igi^ sqf^Rgpg^ 
^q;^TRRTi5^ a^Tiiar^5i?§ ^i?a i srsr ^ 

5?t!w I a«iTSiai;R^nq asi s^r^t j 


arq ^«»Tqa: ^'•oiqsq?aaaR<i?i^TTa1^si^ 
%aT7qa I qif^uTTR^sjr i%^TTiT;itcnqiii a«fi 5J5R i 


\ 


I 


sTqnTq^as^sfq ?iT%»nTaq[^ai%CrsraTT3iq qsr i a^ ^jnf^ 
f^tiqcfi %iqqT«nqig'i^qicaTTT?qn^: sn^a'israa fia Ma rwa ^ < 
^ ]RansTtcn^f^T5if|i%R af ^ararq q?R i 







ar^HT^ 5n%gt ?TT%oiT?g^mTr=wi t^sr i 

^Toqiq ^fsi: ^iri5IT3^M^T6TI 3T^ gri^T 

3T%g Wt*tf clr^clf =gr %5I^ I 


« T%J%#t 
'S %?3T5f^: 

?c ^0^: ^iD^ ^rr 
\\ ^sr: 


<= aTI%: ^ g-^STf. 

?? ^^«T: 5IT ^R »T(I^: 




^€v^^ 1 51^1 i^aT^^nqGcirgR. 

^TD%5 ^g^c|=gf,% SJ*lTOir^^1^l(|5,fJ , 

’i^rqfisTf ^ i^^u^g»tsiTqi%Ti^g qmqiijti 

nwft ^'i^Ti ( ?V9-J5R ) Siq^T^OT a^lq^c^?g‘^g^§g 

^^IcIT: I < ^0-?? ) ^ l5iclT^?:iq^Tq:i¥gf i%%1 I 

3Tqcqq;jitq^t q^cTlil afiJT^^iT^JRq I ifif^. 

qs^j^qoTciT pcqTqqfl^t%^gqfn%qj arre^l^giB sjcTtg^ I 

3T^ 5^cfi^q I 


^pgraqgg qgTjgR^T JTt?ir STTUT: I qifail'^^lcf^qg^igTOIi; 

^qj afigrqi^T’qi^: cqqif^^l 

I ggr =q qiRiiq^33i%Ki% i qpgnfqsqij 
^ ^ ^ 1 qqqii^ gq 

• qinq^q^q iq?niq: ^ciq:, qu?l^q 
qiRT^^m:, q-qqifS^ aigl?^ qfl^ig.511* q»«q»« i aiq^^wf 

"1^51^ i\\) ^’Sciq: qjiRtgT: I |;gqtq^q qiaq^T^cj; I q'kifltr- 
^ ansT^?fr ^^qq-» aiatg?T aq^ggg;, ^qjfg^ni^^qTS^q Rroig- 
T«?iqijqT5?^T5 ^gg: ^g^qgigjT | ^g»%<3(; ^igr 

^‘qqT q^^^l'^?IqqRq^aIg^S^% I gg gsjqgnoRqjT!, 

^raq qjq^ qgufgqiT! q^ cn ai^qtq^gj i q^nliiqjRg g^jiT: i 
qq ^iqqWli^iR ®lfl^ltraiq?nquiltT%aT: ^511%^ ^ciqs 
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I ^ »J^TSJ[ Tg^5 Sl^ST^ 

^ ITO^RTrcrmqnfHm^ ^i ^^tQid i%a- 

%?i^ ^^i%5crR(%i%H 

sm'qdTd I ^jra«i ^nfrar^- 
^^1 % 5 ar^f|ji 5 rstfd«in%^ Jim?cro%^ra5ra 5^^ 1 
si^r^T^^Tif i^iiCra^ra: i arat sinn%=?Tin^^n^ra: sriarqr^s- 
^TT^qt, sqq^T^q 1 SfTHriq ST i 3iq ^^nil%q?sn%iTni?r- 
wi^K»»r 3i^Rqn^ i a^crref 


srr^rniq ^i% \ i% ^ q«qiql%qc^ ci«w ^35 

sqqqqqrct I ci«JT t|— 


? STTWfqqiT R ?^Tqftt5^^ ^ 3qraqi§l% 3iq qi^q<^qc5 clT 
JrCiqf^! I qsi %q^Ti?n5q$«’iis53^ d^^IRTT- 
^^Tqf a^qT=qn:55iqiRsnqi^%m 

I qiio^q qq cn q^r^^crq:, ? ng^Td*. =1 qro- 

srqq; ( aTT’gT<:5q5r^t^Tqraq!T?d^sR^fq^^T gr qsr n'qqd qq^- 
HT I qcTT 'iq I ©^- 

^gcRfi 5qTwf%%aT q ^qcnscf I a^ipsqi^iaai; 1 

cisr, sqrws^', qrfjgcfq^^r ^ l^=q3Ti 

q<r?TC^^5iT5qi5<n^q i 03 =tcrT n^wqsjiqw 

I ^^IrTmf q^ qT3W I era qiRflT 

sqiW^dT raw^^i^dsq ^TRtn^ ii%q?^i??t^3^cl^ ^ 

r^raqrqqiiq i%^fici i ^rag’^dqsqrai'qqt^eJ 1 

tfd tii^vi'<4sii5««Nra?i* 
*TT5TcTqT Jig! ( TraiCr "siira tra diTiCrai9ifk’>'’3: > ) i^^ersraw? 
sTT^ 5T^iffqi5raT<^^ qiil^fli^ej; qjra qT|=iLH)^i% 

qf^iaraf sg^T^sif fldg I ^ ^ sra^ ??^ra?!% 1 

qriciq^raTfi^ ’q I 1 ^# qraqpiq^ 

T^ I a^q jfrawq flti’flRcr s^iq^ara'iq ^ i qRi- 

^^’^tqsiraq; qgqj qWm qncfR 

qiqrarra 1 qq«qTqqTqi ^ »ira^ 

gsT^q^gqinracr wg^graRtq *ra %ii%isqT?: » jrit 



l^qgf fi<r I 3!^? HT5iq^?j^5ingsiioiiT^3 biL 

i:img ?rq%T gi?: l JT^TW?:^ l qq?^ 

J^: qurcTT ^I^T^Rq I 3Tq?^a qi^cl^ I 

q^qr^ q5^%5^^t ^^5aT^T5%T^\%,g?i;iC5q^-j,^l 
gq^iq?^qq,q gqg ?iq: 3Hl5|tq;55*5»IT^ ^TW 

ansTW^qcl^asr ^ q^^eq^fq^^^Tl^ l''^^'l»T5a:,5^TTqfiqqi^»%. 
qTqq)fqqviq;n% »|?|fi% q^fr^ ^ 

q^cRqq^lfq^-a?:5JWm qqf^T=5t%o,j 

qraq«rRK1g.c^ l ^TfqsqcU *lWi: qiRnqfq. 

sqra^ig^am I gf^^'q* 

qf|<cIT; ^l?q??r^£qKcqTt^q?>qn'?15II JigqTjjf^^lgJ 
qH?T: ’©iqfi: ^qf qRq^Hq 

5r^5T3^a% i ^rrai mjqa 

.?lcqi^?IT?flql! qs^raqrflcqqiliqiiq^ « ^?»J3 I 

qfqqiqi:\% qif q^qq^q qw ql^clcinq; I qiqq^if ^qinq^qq- 
qiqqf^qiq: qr^g^: i qq«qiI?«c|T?^. 

^q?f i qilfq^qqq^cqfsqqsQ^^. 
^^qq qi.fq»iHS5^Dq% ^ q'Umfqi'i 

qn^qq i qqq^q% m^qq^TSi^S^l^rq qq^qrfqqjT; 
qraq^^qr i\q^Rq\oiqq i iq’q^q(qai^^iq?;T^cqrqqiqf 

q^iq iq^qiq: ^sfq qiqf^Ti^D^ tr;r q^qrq | aj^qii 
q'nqqqsT®: J%^qqqq^5,q5iqK^q ^oiqsnqqjq^ q5?n%q| 
31^ ’q qqiq; qq^l^qj l a^q =q ^\qqTl^qq51)^,qi; \ 

*l5qTHq^qqqn|?lTq I qr =q ^l55^^qq^aoqqqg% k% 
iq’qnq: i ^ 


*I3^Tfiq5qq^; I 

qi^q^qq^qfe^q: 

qqq I sqq^,^ g ^I5iq^f?^qiR 5[?: | 

? qijq^q^qql rqqiqq.^TUq:, q , gqr 

*iqT qit^ I ^qri^qi^q^qf^^sfq qf^q I 

^TUq^qfl^ q , 

3i5qqq i 





^ cT«iT ?n^rg5#*f 

^ ^»TTTJ»3C I ^ n;^ iTl?rm^^5R^R3rVcK'^5 J 

V »T3*- ?g^5^qfi:nr?i?tg»Tg^, ^rrir^r^^: ^t^towishi f%^- 
'gf^grec I 

^ T%?nJIT5ry^T W ( T9[dI4«^<r3t ) flfgH<3-««I?t 
5niR5^w ^ f^! I »55iTR ^jcrr^RW *if^ < 

^ f^rar ?nfrgFf!i^ ^ 

I ^rqrir^^ %irtsfgt%«is=§ 

fTRir^?3i^cTtgTf%«F% ci^sj f^irnn^r: t 

« cracssr^^T JTg?ng=i«!=t4«4i4d%fi ^ 

<c ^'E5?n5i'cn:3r^ ra*rTpi^^fr?T?if%^ »rg?n 

rasT%trf%: I *5ctr^^ ^Nwra^ i 

fg¥f3?r 5?ra??:f?cT I » 

?o JiTarft fra Jirag ^ife- 

^ 5Fra*? » era rasn^%= > ^aroif ^s^rar- 

^eff tr^TTra: i 

?? ug: ( ) 3f 53rra»i mn i 

^t€i ra^srsrra fra i 

sTf gf ra si»jH Hn;?T*^raT^ ra^ 

5JITO: I sram^ ^lir^fnifT^ra^ra*?! ^ ’ 

?i5!^5raT5'^^ 5JT W raid: I ra^d^rad:!^ ^irarrafnmi 
q?jfr6f^ sn^^csrrara^ira^d ^ df TOdd^d d sragK • ^’sra* 
ef^d% d'ddd t ^ 

trmre: — 3Td srrdradd^tfdp(raTf^d% i^fK^ra^ rad% d 
gn^mdt JT5f^5 ^mrnf i q^ifftdRqrara radg rfr 

5jfSfci; i ^rsfd ra ?:r5Tra'rdd: ^ra i %d 

^3TT: ^ » fBfddr* fid df^dT ST?^ 3 d T*I I^^T= i dd ^ 

^ ddra%’ f-edn^ 3dT%Tf^d ra^ ^ 

d5d^idfd 3TgdRd:^d(ffidradT ^rarddd^) » 
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i f gji%?cTf JT^a’^csr: i gr%5»T ^'^q- 

JTUTT q?TO’!:^T%: I ^ ^ 

sjR?:— rar^T'^»lf%cri^Tq' ^itct: i 3?^ sisir 
gsftTcT^ qs qr 5?Rrqf^ i sr^qf 55^ciTcRi5T?r5E?r cqi^r i q^r?- 
515?!^: qjTcqrqsT, snw^^, ^5q?Tf qn^orlf^f^ q^^fRf 

ir^orr ^^crq.- i qt m fq^a^TEiqRr i 

si^qr cyT^sqTi^f i^q^^rfrr qwqq i 

RH^jnlqspqt^ I srm i qfqw^T^i ^nT'q^^TT's^i^ 

fqf??T: I cr%q 3^ ’t?iq- 

^ cqpiqT i 

fq»q^: — ^ ^TTlTcr^qq^^ qisqfr^qT I qf? 

qqm q«nr qs^ ^qq: T%?qTsq3^q5Eq i 

q^crei fqvqw^q fqqr: i 


qTq(%:— cRq^r qrqf^^q ^ 'qqrq >3:%% qtl^ I ^- 
«q%q T^fn^sq^?q raqfars i 

siq %Tq^ qfqgqt^ i ( <£o«.-?o«<o ) gq^: i 
^qTi^i^!-qr%qqq ffq ^f^a: l qq#rarTi?: qtq: 
fqqq: I arq qi^sqf q'tqfqrqf q^or: i qq qq ^^qs^qrqiftqrqT” 
qT?:qqTt i ^^qTHqqq qtqTRcqTq ^qiq: q»;&?qTq’ 

^sqf q qiiTs < gfqq^sfq qr^ qT^»qq g^qjg ^qqq ffq q 
qwiqq l qt 5cqq qf^sq: qr^qj^qq ^ qfq qraqrqqfij I 
31^ qqq: I%5qi5q (<^'^-<^00 ) 

qT^q^qlatqq;— qmfqqqi^q qfqqqq qRTsqTSqRT^qqif^' 
^iqnqqn^f q^qr: qrnftqpq 1 arqq 1=15 ufqq; fqqi%5q^t f^- 
vq^ 1 qqqqrq^g, %qfq?5qq qrcq^^q 5qt^ qotVq: I 


^q^qi: — (^ooo-^o'io ) 

qq 

fqitTq»5R::-qq qrf^Icq: 

q^qi?^ 5qK'qr^g;%qTq«:qg^ ^^rqqsrt fqqi ^qqi% 1 qqifir 
^ ^cq?5TOqi?qT^ fqqs?^ qqiq sCTq^Tq^qTqTQSqS qfT- 
qrs# q qqr ^qq ^r%f:?i; t qq; qqrfTg^R fqqRcqrq*. i qi^q- 
^qiq: fq^ ^qi^q^Fc^rqrfq’Sqq^ ^qf^?q ^qiqqqT- 

qTqf^qrqqgqg^ I qiq qqf^qt gi^sqfqqfqr qtq^ 

f^qqqq 1 qifg qq^ 'jStgqqTi^ ^rqr^q fqqr^qf%: 1 snr 







I I 3?^ qjT^: I ?o^3o 

?^oo I 3T»% ^^^9) , srqjnn, qTfrjrmi: i 

^frfiif?^!^: ^^^t;|cI: i qi5q?i^:, ^^iri'En;; l ^ 

I sTgsTT 5Fqnn5RR'^?rowr 
^15’ mcfT^T ITlTOaT% ^rtsf iJHHT5=??3 I 
arq^^:— ^?T^5^^^%c?iny5rraT i 

— ai^qr: qJcIT ^T%aiTfqT ^errotv?^; | 

?I«nq ^JT3^ I ?l«JTfq I 

^^rT:-?T%aii^: i 

iqn%:— ^1%aiT?q: Sf^q S^qT?il%?Hmfo!fTlqq;%g^?T??i: i 
^Tq^^nqjT^'R: qiqqRTqT^rRnE!!!: t 

qi??nsg^T3 ■ (nHo-?^oo) 

jRT'qqr’qrq: — qif^oinq: i |utf%niT i fg5 <JnqiH% q;:l 

JTT9^qj5qrTlra:q ifraT^l?qTqjn^iq^3r?:Psqq^iqqT^^q\%dq:i 
J7§TT^q: ( ?8^'"-?«Ho ) 

^:^f3r: — qifjq^qq^l^sqrw qrqqfT^qrr ci??r5r?n i an^- 
qr^qq^q^ UTrq: l 3^^ =q ^f^r1rqq5I?qr qf^r q^qi: i 

qqq^ — qrq^qTqT%87:-qiq55: i igraiqfq?aiq3r: 
sfntciT I arsqsfq q^ijn JTfqi \'q?:qTq?q I 
fqqiW^ frqr?q: i 

qr^q^q^: — cqq^Rq^iq^ i 3 r q^nrRqr f^iq- 

^51^^ I arcftq qn'oqcqsri^ i%^ i wer^ q 

fqfq^q I 

aiqsqqq, qTqr^qi-, qi^q? qjRTTqTqiqRqiqrqq: 1 
^iqqqqq^qs^iqq:— fqqTqqfrnfqreq q^cTT (?<:"^) 
q'qqrqTfqqiT frr^THf^Tqqtsiq quqp I 
?q ^q^^q^qrqf qiq^ qqq iri fq^rqq: sniq qq 
^q^qqURqqfq^qrqTqqqiqf ^fqrqq q^qiqrqwqiqT qqw- 
^Tiqqf, qfq %qf%?sq^q^r5 qRrqr^^qrqq ^ 

3 Tq q qjl^f^sqr qq q^^n^T^^qqqnoRTqqlqf 

^^’^qfTwq^iqqiqtmqf rfqqjqpqqqr qq qqtqq W^qr; I 
II gqrq sqiqqrq qqiHq « 
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The ‘*Maix **, Royal Anthropological Institute, 60, Great Russell 
Street, London ( England ). 

Journal of the R. A. Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 74, 
Grossvenor Street, London (England). 

Asiatic Review, 3, Victoria Street, London, S. W. L, England. 
The Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 41, Great 
Russell Street, London, W. C. I., (England). 

The Librarian, School of Oriental Studies, London Institution 
Finsbury Circus, London E. 0. 2. ( England ). 

“ The Shrine of Wisdom ”, Aahlu, 6, Hermon Hill, London, E. 
II. ( England )• 

Zeitschrift der Deutsohen, Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Leipzig, (^Germany ). - 

Preu 33 isohe Akademie der Wissensohaften U. W. 7, Unter de 
London 38, Berlin, ( Germany ). 

D niversitats-Bibliothek, Gottingen, (Germany ). 

Bayerisoke Staatsbibliothek, Muncben, (Germany ). 

Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus Oskar Sohloss Verlag, Muncben 
Neubiberg, (Germany ). 

Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistlk, Dentsohen Morgen- 
landischen, Gesellschaft, Leijzig, ( Germany ). 

Berlin Academy of Science, Berlin, ( Germany )- 
Bavarian Aoadedy of Science, Munich, ( Gerinauy ). 

Tho Director of Indian Institute Oslo University Oslo, (Norway). 

Oriental Institute Prague (Czechoslovakia). 

The Editor “Indologica Pragensia” seminar fur Indologie der 
Deutsohen Universitat Prague (Czechoslovakia). 

82 Paris ( Fiance). _ 

Memoirs de la Sooiete, de Lingmsticiue de Pans 

quais, Paris, (France). 

L’Instruotion Publiqne et Des Beaux-Ar 

6 Place d’lena 7 Paris (XVIe) ( France ) ^ t . 

Institut fur Volkeikunde der /F,“;nc\ Indo- 

L’Ecole Francaise, d’Bxtreme-Orient, Hanoi, (.rre 

China > 
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“Rays from the Rose Gross”, The Rosicriisian Tellow«T.?. 
Oceanside, California (U. S. A. ). <3Uowship, 

Museum of Fine Ajts Bulletin, Boston, Massachusetts (U S A ^ 
Tiie^Museum Journal, Unirersity Museum, Philadelphia Pa 

^ The Political Science Quartexly, C/o The Academy of Political 
Science, Kent Hall, Columbia University, ISTew York, (U.S A 1 
The Proceedings of the Ameiican Philosophical Societv* *104 
South 5th Street, Philadelphia, ( U. S. A ) ’ 

The Journal of the American Oiiental Society, Yale Univeisitr 
Press, Connecticut, ( U. S. A. ). 

The American Anthropologist, C/o American Anthropological 
Association, 41, Koith Queen Str. Lancaster, ( U. S A.) 

The Ohiho Journal of Science, Ohiho State University Colum- 
bus, (U. S A. )- ’ 

Kew Client Society of America, 337 East Chicago Ave , Chicasm 
( U. S. A. ). ^ » v^iiicago. 

Linguistic Society of America, Philadelphia, ( U. S. A.). 

Social Science Reseaich Council, New York, (U.S A.). 

The Journal of Society of Oiiental Research, Trinity College 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ^ ’ 

“ Nuova Gultura ” Della R Univeisita di Napoli, Via Sanita N'n 
131, Vapoli, (Italy). 

Oiiental School, University of Rome (Italy). 

Sumptibus Pontificu Instituti Biblici Roma 101, (Italy). 
Akademie der Wissenschaft in Wien, Wien, (Austria).* 

Journal of Oriental Institute, Universitat, Wien, (Austria). 
Archives Oiientalis Uppsala, ( Sweden ). 

Kungl Universitetes Bibliotek, Uppsala, (Sweden). 

“Kern Institute”, Leiden, (Holland) 

Section d’Etudes Orientates Societe des Sciences de Vaisovie 
Varsovie, Rue Sniadeckich 8 (Poland ). 

The Journal of the Java Institute Kweeks-choollaan 3 Diokia 
karta (Java) ^ J ja- 

Royal Batavia Society, Museum, Konigsplein West 12, Batavia 
( Java ). ’ 

The Buddhist Chionicle, Ananda College, Colombo. Ceylon. 

The Eastern Buddhist, C/o The Library, Otani University 
Muromaci-Kashira, Kyoto, Japan. ^ 

Fundamental LiTirary of the Central Asian State University, 
Tashkent, U. S. S. Russia. ’ 

Arhatamat Prabhakar Karyalaya, Poona No 2 

“Progress o^ducation”, C/o Aryabhushan piess, Poona No 4 

Sooieiy, 

“ Vividha-Jsana-VistSra », 81, Phanaswadi, Bombay No. 2. 

TheIndirA°i-o® Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 

The Indian Antiquary, C/o British India Press. MaT^o-^o., 
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Journal of the K. R. Kama Oriental Institute, 172, Hornby Road 
Sukhadwalla Buildings, Fort Bombay. 

The Jain Hitaishi, O/o Manager, Jain Grantha Ratnakar Karya- 
laya, Hirabag, Girgaon, Bombay. 

The Iranian Association, Alice Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

University of Bombay, Bombay. 

“Jain Gazette,” Office, 21 Pariah Venkatacbala Iyer Street, 
G. T. Madras. 

Madras University Library, Madras. 

The Indian Review, C/o G. B. Natesan and Co., Madras. 

The “Kalpaka,” The Latent Light Cultuie, Tinnevelly, Madras. 
Educational Review, No. 4 Mount Road, Madias. 

“ Vedanta Kesari,” Shri Ramkrishna Matha, Mylapore, Madras. 
Journal of Oriental Reseaich, Mylapore, Madras. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, C/o The Calcutta Oriental 
Press, 107 Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 

“ The Sanskrit Sahityaparishat,” Shyambazar, Calcutta. 

Journal of Department of Letters, Calcutta-University, Calcutta. 
The Calcutta Review, Senate House, Calcutta. 

Journal of the Mahabodhi Society, 4 A College Sq^uare, Calcutta. 
“The People,” 2, Court Street, Lahore. 

The Central Museum, Lahore. 

The Vedic Magazine, the Vedic Magazine Office, Lahore. 
Journal of Indian History, History Department, Allahabad 
University, Allahabad. 

Allahabad University Journal, Department of English, Allaha- 
bad University, Allahabad. 

Mysore University Journal, Mysore. 

Sanskrit College Magazine, Government Sanskrit College, Mysore. 
The Journal of the Mythic Society, Mysore Road, Bangalore. 
Rama Varma Research Institute, Trichur, (S. India ). 

“ The Philosophical Quarterly,” C/o Indian Institute of Philo- 
sophy, Amalner ( East Khandesh ). 

Baroda Library, Baroda. 

The Vishvabharati, Shantiniketan, Bolpur (Bengal ). 


Telugu Academy, Coconada. 

Superintendent of Aichaeology, Jammu and Kashmir 
Jammu. 
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“ Yogamimansa ” Kunjavana, Lonavala, G. I. P- Ry* 

The “ Prabuddha Bharata,” Mayavati, Dist. Almora, Himalayas. 
Bihar and Orissa Reseaich Society, Patna. 

Revue Historique de I’lnde Francaise, Pondic erry. ( r. 
Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundiy. . u 
Varendia Research Society, Rajshahi, (Bengal). 

“ Man in India, ” Church Road, Banchi, B. N. ^y* :Krarv ^ 

Journal of Burma Eesearch Society, (Bernard Free Library), 

Rangoon, Burma. 

Sri Agamodaya Samiti, Gopipaia, SuraL 
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106 Th© Tanjore S. M. Library, Tanjor©. 

107 The Curator for the publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Triran- 

108 Secretary Bombay Historical Society, Exchange Buildins: Suroft 

Road, Bombay. ® 

109 Bharat Itibaaa Samshodhak Mandal, Sadashiy Peth, Poona No. 2 

110 Director of the Archaeological Researches in Mysore, Mysore 

111 Karnataka Historical Quarterly, Dharwar. * 

112 (3-o-vernment Oriental Library, Mysore. 

113 Journal of Uruswati Himalayan Research Institute of Roerieh 

Museum, Naggar, Kulu (Punjab). 

114 << New Age 15, N. I. Lines, Karachi. 

115 “ Pravinya ” 220, Kandewadi Naka, Bombay 4. 

116 ** Lokashikshana ’* Near Training College, Poona 2. 

117 Director General of Archaeology, Simla. 

118 Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

119 Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. (U. S. A.) 
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List of Members of the Institute 


(Brought upto 6th July 1933 ) 

( i ) Honorary Members 

1 M. M. Vasudevshastri Abhyankar, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2, 
10-9-18 

2 Muniraj Jinavijayaji, Shantiniketan, Bolpur (Bengal). 16-4-21 

3 Dr. Silvain Levi, 9, Rue Guy de la Biosse, Paris 12-9-26 

4 Dr. H. Luders, 20 Sybelstr, Charlottenberg, Berlin. 6-7-28 

5 Mrs Rhys Davids, Ghipstead Surrey, England. 6-7-31 

6 Dr. Sir Brajendranath Seal, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, 
Mysore. 12-9-26 

7 Dr. F. W. Thomas, 161 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 12-9-26 

8 Dr. M. Winternitz, I, Klementinum Prague (CKechoslovakia) 
30-2-25 

( a ) Patrons 

9 Rai Bahadur Badridas, 152 Harrison Road, Bada Bazar, Calcutta. 
5-2-20 

10 A, M. Broacha Esq., G/o Shapoorji Tullaokchand & Co. 51 AppoUo 
Street, Bombay. 10-4-20 

11 Shot Chhaganlal Walchand, Walkeswai, Bombay. 21-7-20 

12 Lady Chinubai, Ahmedabad. 10-9—18 

13 Cowasji Dinahaw Esq., 24, Meadow’s Street, Bombay. 6-4-20 

14 His Highness Sir Sayajirao Maharaja Gaik war, Baroda. 10-9-18 

15 Shrimant Narayanrao Babasaheb Ghorpade, Chief of Icbalkaranji, 
Ichalkaranji. 10-9-18 

16 M, Y. Gowaikar, Esq., 20 Narayan Peth, Poona No. 2. 21-1-19 

17 Shet Jivanchand Sakharchand, Gopipura, Chanlla Gali Surat. 
19-1-19 

18 Motilal Kanji Kapadia Esq., 9 Cathedral Street, Kalkadevi, 
Bombay. 20-9-19 

19 Shet Kasturbhai Nagarshet, CufEe Parade, Bombay. 19-1-19 

20 Babti Bhairodan Kothari Esq,, 100, Cross Street, Calcutta. 7-9'-23 

21 H. H. Maharaja Krishna Kumarasingh, Bhavanagar. 6-7-32 
23 Dr. Kurtkoti, Shri Shankaracharya Nasik. 10-9-18 

23 Shet Lalbhai Dalpatbhai, Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 21-7-20 

24 Shet Lalbhai Kalyanbhai, Chaupati, New Queen’s Road, Bombay, 

12-1-19 ^ ^ ^ 

25 Shet Manekchand Jethabhai, Bahulnath Road, Bombay* 6-2-2{} 

26 Shet Maneklal Mansukhbhai, Ahmedabad. 3-11-20 
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27 Shet Manekshet Piatapshet, Amalnei. 10-9-18 

28 G. S- Marathey Esqr. M. A., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4 
28-5-21 

29 P. A. Mate, Esqi., Satara. 10-9-18 

30 B. L. Modak, Esqr., L. c. E., Tulevganj, No. 1, Indore. 10-9-18 

31 Babu Puranchand Nahar, M. A., B. L., 48, Indian Mirror Street 

Calcutta, 19-1-21 ^ 

32 Mehei ban Maloji Mudhoji Eao, alias Nanasaheb Naik, Nimbalkar 
Phaltan. 6-7-32 

33 Sir Chintamanrao aJias Appasaheb Patv^rardhan, Eajesaheb of 
Sangli, Sangh ( S. M C ) 6-7-32 

34 Shiimant Abasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Vishalgad, Vis- 
balgad 10-9-18 

35 Shnmant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, b. a., Euler of Aundh, 
Aundh. 1-3-19 

36 Premcband Tribbuvandas Esq., Vittal Villa, Santa Cruz, Bombay 
6 - 1-20 

37 Kaiser Sbumsber Jung Bahadur Eana Lt. General Supiadipta 
Many aval a Nepal Tarai Kaisei Mahal Khatmandu, Nepal. 10-8-29 

38 Shet Euttonchund Tullockchand Mastei, Bruce Street, Port 

Bombay. 6-7-32 ’ 

39 Shet Sarabhai Dayabhai, C/o Shet Anandji Kalianji, Javeriwada, 
Abmedabad. 6-8-23 

40 Hiralal Amritlal Shah, Esq., B. A,, Princess Street, Champsi Build- 
ing, 2nd Floor, Bombay No. 2. 10-7-19 

41 Shet Shamji Hemaraj, Eeadymoney Mansion, Churcbgate Street, 
Bombay No, 1. 19-11-18 

42 H. E. H. Sii Usman Alikhan Bahadur Fatejiing, G. c. s. i., the 
Nizam of Hyderabad (Deccan). 5-9-32 

43 Maharaja Sir Shnknshna Eajendra Wadaya Bahadur, G. o. s. i., 
Mysore. 6-7-32 

( Hi ) Vice- Patrons 

U Shet Amaichand Ghelabhai, C/o., Messis. S. Piemohand and Co. 
Samual Street, Bombay No, 3 8-7-20 

45 Shet Ambalal, Sarabhai, Abmedabad. 10-9-18 

46 Dr. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar, M, a., Ph. d., Bilvakunja, Poona 
No. 4. 10-9-18 

47 Shrimant Eamrao Venkatrao alias Eaosaheb Bhave, Chief of 
Eamdurg, 6-7-32 

48 Muucherji Pallanji Contractor, Esqi., L. o B. 31-33, Hamam Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 10-9-18 

49 Seth Harilal Jagannath, Cambay Mills, Cambay. 13-12-20 
23 - 1 ^ 1 ^ 19 '^** ^ Kapadia, Esqr., Girgaum Back Eoad, Bombay. 

l^ora^iin^^^e Bhavasimhaji, Maharaja of 

No. 2,*'lfrl9-i8^^' Sai'desai, l, m. & s., 15, Shukrawar Peth, P.o.ona 
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V. P. Vaidya, Esq., b. a., j. p., 
Bombay, 26-6-19 


Bar-at-U^ 31-33, Forbes Street, 


( iv ) Benefaetcyrs 

Dr. E. H. Bhadkamkar, m. a., m d , Triblmvandas Terraces, Gir- 
gaon, Bombay, 19-3-20 

Sardar Y.M. Gbandracbud, Shaniwar Potli^ Poona No. 2. 26-5-19 
Shet Haiidas Dhanji Mulji, 131-33 Old Hanuman Lane, Kalba- 
devi Road, Bombay, 6-7-32 

D^lb ^28^ lO^S’ Charity Trust Fund, 17 Alipiir Raod, 

Y, K Padval, Managing Director, Tatvavivechaka Press, Bom- 
bay No. 8. 9-4-33 


L V. Paianjpe, Esq , 1028, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 10-9-21 
V. P. Pendherkar Esq., Proprietor, Tutorial Pi ess, Bombay 
21 - 11-22 

Rasbid Jamshed, Esqr , Doongri, Bombay. 9-9-20 
Rashid Khodadad, Esq., Convent Stieet, Poona No 1 17-12-30 
Shiimant Babasaheb Pant Sacbiv of Blior, Bhoi. 10-7-19 
Shrimant L. B. Sardesai of Vantamuii, Bcigaiim. 6-7-32 
Madam B P. Wadia, 18 Bomanji Petit Road, Cumballa Hill 
Bombay. 10-8-29 ^ 

Ramiao Ganesh Wadnerkai Esq , Chota-Udaipuj 3-4-10 
Sir Leslie Wilson, p. o., g. o i e , c. m. g., d. s. o., G/o India Odice, 
London (England) 1-12-25 


(v) Life Members 


68 Prof. E. Y, Abhyankar M. a., Gujrat College, Abmedabad. 10-9-18 

69 L R. Abhyankar, Esqr., b a., ll. b , Pleadei, Yeotrnal. 10-9-18 

70 S. Subramania Aiyar, Esqr., Shankaraguiu Pustakalaja Kanada 
House, Thadalankail Shiyali. 16-2-29 

71 Dr. S. Kiisbnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., pb D., Shri Jayavasam, 1 East 
Mada Street Mylapore (Madras). 20-2-20 

72 Piof. A. S. Altekai, M. a., ll b., Hindu Univeisity, Benaies. 
16-10-27 

73 Shrimant Sardar 0 S. Angre, Sambhaji Vilas, Gwalior. 16-10-27 

74 Prin. Y. G. Apte, B A , 281, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No 2. 23-6-19 

75 Vinayak Mabadeo Apte, Esqi., M. A , Gujarat College, Abmedabad. 
6-7-28 

76 Prof. S. B. Atbalye, M. A., Elphinstone College, Bombay No. 1, 
4-5-28 

77 F. W. Bain, Esq. m. a., c. i b., C/o King King & Co., London. 
10-9-18 

78 Dr. Balkrisbna, M A , Ph D , Piincipal Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 
29-4-21 

79 Prof S. N. Banhatti, M A., LL. b., Moriis College, Nagpur. 30-8-27 

80 N- N. B-apat Esqr., B. A , Shiapura, near Clock Tower, Baroda. 
28—4—28 

81 ' Dr. P. Y. Bapat, M A., Ph.D. Fergusson College, Poona No. 4. 

24-3-21 
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82 Dr. Y, B. Bapat, b, a., l.m. s., Shaniwar Path, Poona No. 2 
31-5-19 

83 Jamshedji Dadabhai Baria, Bsqr., Baria Building, Pydhonie 

Bombay. 9-9-20 * 

84 Pandharinath CbiuUman Bendre, Esqr., 534, Sadashiv Peth 

Poona No. 2. 14-10-27 ’ 

85 Pi of. S. G. Beri, m. a., Deccan College Poona, No 6. 6-7-32 

86 Mrs. Annie Besant. Theosophical Lodge, Adyar, Madras. 10-9-18 

87 Prof. R. G. Bhadkamkar, M. A., Ismail College, Andheri. 10-9-18 

88 Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar, M. A., Ph. D. 35^ Ballygaunj Circular Road 

Calcutta. 10-9-18 ’ 

*89 V. G. Bhandarkar, b. a., lb. e. Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No, 4.B 
12-12-31 

90 Prof. V. G Bhat, M. A., Karnatak College, Dharwar. 8-11-20 

91 Prof. G. C. Bhate, M.A., Fergusson College, Poona No. 4. 10-9-18 

92 Dr. B. Bhattacharya, M. A., Ph. D., Diiectoi, Oriental Institute 
Baroda. 19-8-28 

93 Prof. H. B. Bhide, M. a., LL. b., Samaldas College, Bhavanagai. 
20-10-19 

94 K. N. Bhide, Esqr., B.a., LL.b., Budh-war Peth, Poona No. 2. 10-9-18 

95 M. V. Bhide, Esqz., i. o. s., 7, Egeiton Road, Lahore. 18-12-18 

96 Mahadeva Ea3aram Bodas, Esqr , M. A., LL. b., Girgaon Back Road, 
Khotaohi Wadx, Bombay No. 4. 23-11-18 

97 N. G. Chapekar, Esqr., b. a., ll. b., Beta. Sub-Judge, Badlapur, 
Dist. Thana. 2-8-23 

98 Kshitish Chandra Chatter ji Esq., M.A., 61 A Ramkanta Bose Street, 
Calcutta. 16-2-29 

99 K. Chattopadhyaya, Esqr , M. A., Lecturer, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad 1-10—27 

100 G K. Chitale, Esqr , b A , ll. b., Ahinednagar. 1-7-19 

101 R. M. Chonkai, Esqr., Portuguese Church Road, Dadai. 10-9-18 

102 Sir M. B. Chowbal, b. a., LL. b., near Poona Station, Poona No. 
10-9-18 

103 Oowas]! Dhunjeeshaw, Esqr., 685, Tardeo Road, Bombay. 22-8-20 

104 Cowasjx Jamsetji, Esqr., East Stieet Camp, Poona No. 1. 22-8-20 

106 Shet Dalpatbhai Bhagubhai, Ahmedabad. 10-9-18 

106 A. S. Dalvi, Esqr, M. a., Navalkar’s house, Gix'gaon Back Road, 
Bombay, No. 4. 10-9-18 

107 Prof. N- G Damle, m. a., Fergusson College, Poona No. 4. 6-7-19 

108 Pxof. Shankar Vaman Dandekai, m.a , Sir Parashuiambhau College, 
Poona No. 2 11-2-23 

109 Prof. M. P. Dare, M, A , Khopalia Chakla, Surat 23-8-27 

110 Dr. T. N Dave, m. a., ph. n., 15 Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 6-7-32 

111 Dr. Sushil Kumar De. m. a., d. Litt., Dacca University, P. 0. 
Ramna, Dacca. 5-9-1932 

112 Gopal Ramchandra Deo, Esqr., High Court Pleader, Sitabuldi, 
Nagpur, C. P, 30-6-28 


Since deceased. 
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113 Piof. D. B. Deodhar, M. A., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4. 
11-12-18 

114 G V Deosfchali, Esqr., M. A , Zaoba’s Wadi, Chawl Xo. 7, Bom- 
bay No 2. 2-1-28 

115 N. P. Desai Esqr , m a , LL. B , Bijapur. 26-6-10 

116 V. A. Deshpando, Esqr., Terdal, Via Kiidchi Stn. M* B M. Rv- 
10-9-18 

117^ C. R. Devadbar, m. a , Pergussou, College, Poona No. 4. 

8-6-23 

118 Mrs, Anandibai Dhavle, b. A., C/o S. B. Dhavie, Esq., i. c. S. Higli 
Court Judge, Patna. 21-6-19 

119 S. B. Dhavale Esqr., i. c. s., Higli Court Judge, Patna. 10-9-18 

120 Piin. A. B. Dhruva, M. A., ll. b., Benares Hindu University, 
Benares. 10-9-18 

121 Miss. Dbunbai Furdoon3ee Banajee, artist, AUamont Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay No. 7. 9-4-33 

122 K N. Diksbit, Esqr. m. a., Supdt. Archaeological Dept. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 10-9-18 

123 V. R Ramchandia Dikahitar, Esqr., M. A., Limbdi Guidon^, Uaya- 
petab, Madias. 25-10-28 

124 N. Dinshaw Nicholson Esqi., Mam Stieet, 31, Camp, Poona No. 1. 
22 - 8-20 

125 P. C. Divanji Esqr., M. A., LL. M., Subjudge, Bulsar, Dist. Surat. 
18-11-25 

126 Dx. H. R. Divekai, m.a., d. Litt., Victoria College, Gwalior. 10-9-18 

127 Shet Hirachand Nemachand Doahi, Merchant, Sholapur. 10 9-18 

128 K. P. Eienchman, Esqr., 2, Wellesley Road, Poona No. 1.21-9-20 

129 M. P. Eienchman Esqi., 6 Main Street, Poona No. 1. 17-9-20 

130 G.K. Gadgil, Esqr., B.A., Bar-at-Law, 580, Sadashir Peth, Poona 
No. 2. 10-9-18 

131 Piof. V. A. Gadgil, M. A , Wilson College Bombay No. 7. 10-8-27 

132 V. G. Gadgil, Esqr., Anand Karyalaya 330 Sadashiv Peth, Poona 
No. 2. 17-10-19 

133 Prof . A. B, Gajendragadkar, M. A., Girgaum, Maharaja Building, 
Bombay No, 4. 5-6-19 

134; M. B. Garde Esq., B. A., Supdt. of Archaeology, Gwalior State, 
Lashkar. 3—9—19 

135 Pi of. D. R. Gharpure, M. A., B. sc., Kandewadi, Bombay. 11-12-18 

136 Pnn. J. R. Gharpure, b. A., LL. b., Law College, Deccan Gym- 
khana, Poona No. 4. 10-9-18 

137 Dr. Govind Sadashiv Ghurye, M. A., Ph. B. Khar, Bombay, No. 21. 

6- 7-28 

138 Gindbarlal Gulabehand, Esqr., 65/67, Sutar Cbawl, Bombay. 1-12-25 

139 Di'ivaa Bahadui K. B. Godbole, M. c. a. Sadashir Peth, Poona 
No. 2. 10-9-18 

140 D. H. Gokhale, Esqr. M. A., VL. B., Chief Judge, Akalkot, Dtst. 

Sholapur, 10-9-18 . xr » 

141 I>r. V. C. Gokhale, L, m. & s., 717, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No, *. 

7- 8-19 
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142 Dr. V. V. Gokhale, 49 Deccan Gymkhana Poona No. 4. 19-12-32 

143 J. G. Gune, B. A , Esqi., Kuvalayanand Lonavla,Disk Poona. 16-2-29 

144 Rao Sabeb Dz. T. R. Gxine, L. m. & s ., Municipal Health Officer, 
Pandharpur. 1-1-21 

145 Manyavaia Kajgiiia Hernia] Panditji, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dhokatole, Nepal. 14-12-28 

146 Pz of M. Hinyanna, M A., Lakshmipma, Mysore. 10-9-18 

147 Piof. N.D. Minocbei Homji, b.a , Ismail College, Andheii. 10-9-18 

148 Lt. Col. A. Hooton, i. M. s., Medical Department, Bombay. 10-9-18 

149 A. K. Iiani Esqr., 1972, Gonnought Market Road, Gamp, Poona 
No, 1. 17-9-20 

150 Kbodabux Horraiizd Irani, Esqi., Main Street, Camp, Poona No 1. 
22-8-20 

151 K. K. Irani, Esqr., 840, Goota Street, Poona No. 1. 3-12-20 

152 Kbodadad Sbeirar Irani, Esqi , 2 Crawfcid Market, Bombay. 
14-12-20 

153 Prof. R. J. Jam, M A., Divan Para, Dantia Street, Bbavnagar 
(Katbiawad ) 28-8-30 

164 Pxin, G. B. Jathaz. m a. Deccan College, Poona No. 6 19-1-28 

155 K. S Jatbar Esqr., c. i. E 388, Narayan Peth, Poona No. 2. 
4-1-19 

156 Y B. Jatbai, Esqr , b.a., ll.b , Banker & Pleader, Dharwar. 14-8-20 

157 FerozeJebangii, Esqr., Master Mansion, Cboupati, Bombay. 6-8-20 

158 Dr. Ganganth Jba, m, A , n. Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Uni- 
versity, Allahabad. 14-9-13 

159 K. G. Josbi, Esqr., B. A., Narayan Peth, Poona No. 2. 10-9-18 

160 M R Josbi, Esqr., B. A., Bhandarkar Institute Colony, Poona No. 4. 
9-7-27 

161 P. V. Joshi, Esqi., B. A., LL.B., Residency Bazaar, Hyderabad (Dn) 
24-6-22 

162 S. N. Joshi, Esqr , 1026, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No- 2. 6-9-27 

163 Shet Jumnabhai Bhagoobhai, Abmedabad. 10-9-18 

164 K. K. Kale, Esq., 330, Anand Karyalaya, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 
No. 2. 24-9-19 

165 Rao Bahadur R R, Kale, b, a., lL. b.. Advocate, Satara City. 19-6-32 

166 Prof. V. G. Kale, m. a., Durga Niwas Poona No. 4. 9-12-20 

167 B. S. Kamat Esq,, b.a , Gatieshkbind Road, Poona No. 5. 10-2-18 

168 P. V. Kane, Esqr. m. a., ll. m., Angie’s Wadi, Girgaon, Back 
Road Bombay No. 4. 10-9-18 

169 Mabadev Ramcbandra Kanitkar, Esqr., M. a , LL* B., Lonar, Dst. 
Buldbana, Berai. 14-12-28 

® "Wai, Dst. Satara. 

B- Sc., 6 Staunton Eoad, Poona No. 1. 

10— 9— lo 

172 R. P. Karandikai Esqr., Pleader, Satara 10-9—18 

173 Prin. R. D. Karmaikar, M. A., Szr Paiashtirambbau OoUege, Poona 
No. 2. 10-9-18 

174 prof. D. K. Karve, b.a., Hingnes Budnik, Via Poongc- No. 4. 10-9-19 

175 Manobar Vishnu Kathavte, Esqr., B. A., LL. B., Wai. 10*-9-18 
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176 N. 0. Kelkar, Esqi., b. a., ll. b., Tilak Road, Poona No. 2 6-4-24 

177 R B. Kaulgud, Esqr., Easte’s Wada, Rasta Peth, Poona No. 2. 
10-11-24 

178 H. L. Kavale, Esqi Dadar, Bombay. 10-9-18 

179 Eao Bahadur IST K Kelkai, Pleader, Balaghat, G. P. 2-5-28 

180 Dr. S. V. Ketkar, m. a., Ph. d , 12 Napier Eoad Poona No. 1. 2S-83X 

181 Bomanji N. Kbambata, Esqi , i. s o., 12» Main Street,* Camp, 
Poona, No 1. 6-8-20 

182 M L. Kliambetc. Esqr,, Pleader, Jalgaon, East-Kliandesh. 25-10-2B 

183 Diwan Babadui G. R. Khanclekaa, Pliadnis Shn Ram Temple, 
Bbadia, Abmedabad. 10-9-18 

184 Rao Bahadur G. N. Khaie, b. a., Sadashiy Cottage, Poona No. 4. 
10-9-19 

185 R. Kimura, Esqi. Libraiy Risho University, O-taki, Machi, Tokyo 
(Japan.) 6-7-31 

186 R. T. Kixtane Esqi. B A , LL. b., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No, 4. 
19-9-18 

187 Pi of. Dharmanand Kosambi, Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No, 4, 
22-1-33 

188 Shet Laldas Pnrbhoodas, 19, Modi Stieet, Fort, Bombay. 20-6-22 

189 Prof. 0. R. Lanman, 9, Farrar Street, Cambridge, MASS, U. S. A. 

9- 9-20 

190 Dr. B. C. Lele, M. A., pb. D., Baroda College Baioda. 6-9-29 

191 The Rev. Di, N. Macnicol, m, a., d Litt., 1 Stavelej Road, Poona 
No. 1. 10-9-18 

192 Sir Govind Dinanath Madgaonkai, i. c. s., Koregtion Park EouJ, 
Poona No. 1. 22-1-33 

193 Di. R O. Majuiiidar, M A., rh. d. Provost, Jaganantb Hall, Dacca 
University, P 0. Ramna, Dacca. 5-9-32 

194 D. N. Mangle Esqi. Pandharpur. 10-9-18 

195 Di. H. H. Mann, D. sc., Wobiiin Experimental Station, Aspley 
Guise, Bedfoidshire (England). 10-9-18 

196 K. B. Marzaban, Principal, Bharda New High School, Bombay. 
No. 1. 16-2-29 

197 Shet Mathuiadas Khemji, Meichant, Albeit Building, Ilornby 
Road, Bombay No. 1. 16-9-28 

198 Saidar K. C. Mehandale, B.A, Appabalavant Chowk, Poona No 2. 

10- 9-18 

199 Khan Bahadur M N. Mehta, 9, Staunton Road, Poona No. 1. 17-9-21 

200 Pi of. V. V. Miiashi, m. a., ll. b., Morris College, Nagpur. 18-5-20 

201 Sir B. N. Mitra, M, A., High Commissioner, for India, India oflice 
London, (England.) 28-3-31 

202 Shet Motilal Ladhaji, 196, Bhavani Peth, Poona No. 2 23-1^23 

203 Sardar Gangadharrao N. Mujumdar, m. l. a., Kasaba Peth, Poona 

No. 2. 10-9-18 , 

204 K. M. Munsbi Esqr., B.A , ll.b., Ill Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

16-2-29 

205 Dr, Y. G. Na^dgir, M. s., near Rgi.il way Station, pharwar. 10-9-18 
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Digambar Ganesh Nadkami, Esqr., 207, Easta Peth, Pooaa No, % 

5 - 2-28 

207 Pr. Kalidas Nag, m. a., p. Litt., 91, Upper Circular Eoad, Calcutta 

6- 9-29 

208 P. G, Nanai, Esqr., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4. 6-9-29 

209 Lt, Nandlal Kumar. Hon. Magistrate, ChoiTkhamba, Benares, 

27- 4-20 

210 V. E. Neruikar Esqi., M. a., Principal Chikitsaka Samuha High 
School, Bombay No. 4 6-5-28 

211 Keshav Appa Padhye, Esqr., B. A., ll. b., Advocate, Padhye Block, 
NewBhat Wadi, Giigaon Bombay. 26-10-29 

212 Diwan Bahadur K. L. Paonskar, c. i. e , Madan Niwas A]mei, 
Eajputana. 10-6—18 

213 Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL, b., D. utt. Tilak Eoad, Poona No. 2. 
10-9-18 

214 K. P. Paranjpye Esqr., b. a., l. c. b,, Engineer, Akola, (Berar). 
10-9-18 

215 Dr. E. P. Paianjpye, m. a, d. sc, Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 10-9—18 

216 K. H. Patell Esqi., Camp, Mhow. 12-8-20 

217 Shiimant Balasaheb Patwaidban Chief of Miiaj. 

218 Piof, M. T, Patwardhan, M. a , Eajarara College, Kolhapur, 4-8-19 

219 Prof. M. Y. Patwardhan, m.a , Willingdon College, Sangli (S. M. C.) 

28- 5-31 

220 Pjof. E. P. Patwardhan, M A., Elphinstone. College, Bombay. 
16-12-18 

221 Shnmant Shankarrao Appasaheb Patwaidban Chief of Jamkhandi, 
1926-27 

222 Paramanand E. Patwaii, Esqr., Manager, Chhotalal Mills Ltd., 
Kalol North Gujrat. 10-9-18 

223 P. E. Percival Esqr., M. A , i. c. s , High Comt Judge, Karachi 
(Sind.) 19-7-18 

224 Shankarrao Sayanna Persha, Esqr., Editor Tolugu Samacbai, 54, 
Kainatipura Stieet, Bombay 8. 6-7-31 

225 Di. V. D. Pbatak, Sadasbiv Peth, Poona No. 2 30-8-19 

226 EaosahebT. Narayanswami Pillai, Sadasbiv Peth, near Sii Paiashu* 
rambhau College, Poona No. 2, 10-10-27 

227 Piof. D. V. Potdai, b a., 180, Sbaniwar Peth, Poona No 2. 6-8-19 

228 Shet Purusbottam Jivandas, Merchant, Babulnath Cioss Eoad, 
Gilbert Building, Bombay No 7. 16-10-28 

229 Pandit Eangacharya B. Eaddi, Rama Doha Ali, Wai. 22-7-20 

230 Prof. Eaghuvira, S. D. College, Lahore. 5-9-32 

231 Sardar V T. Eajmachikar, Sbaniwar Peth, Poona No. 2. 10-9-18 
-232 Prin. V. K. Raj wade, M. a., 424 Sbaniwar Peth, Poona No. 2. 

10-9-18 

* 233 Prof. E. D. Eanade, H. a.. University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 
10-9-18 

ZU T, Sambamurti Rao,Esqi., Tc M. S. S, M, Library, Tanjore. 26-9-2^ 
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235 H, G-. Rawlinson m. a., C/o Thomaa Cook Sc Son, ( Bankers ) 
Ltd., Berkeley Street, London W. X. IS-^g-lg 

236 L. Robertson, Esqr-, i c. s., Secretariat, Bombay. 10-9-18 

237 K. G. Sankar, Esqr , n.A., b.l., Iraperial Lib: ary, Calcutta* 19-7-20 

238 Dr. Lakshman Samp, m. A.,ph. B 33 Lodge Road, Lahore. 20-8-25 

239 Govind Sakharam Sardesai, Esqr., b. a , Kamshet, G I P E 

26-10-29 • • . • 

240 Dhondo Kiisbna Sathe, Esqi , b sc , 367 Rariwar Peth, Poona 
No. 2. 6-4-24 

241 B. V. Sathe, Esqr., e a , Conti actor, Sbolapxir 12-4-29 

242 Pi of. S. G. Sathe, M A., Shaniwar Peth, Poona No. 2. 10—9-18 

243 K. B. Shah Esqi., Limbdi, Katbiawai. 10-9-18 

244 Di. R. Shamshastri, M A., ph. B., Ashutosh Chamundi Extension, 
Mysore. 12-11-19 

245 Prof. M. G. Shaatri, a., Bhiitnath Phalia, Bioach (B. B. & C. L) 
10-9-18 

246 Prof. S Kiippnswami Shastii, M. A., Piesidency College, Madrai, 
12-11-19 

247 V. G. Shete, Esqr., l c E , 323, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 26-3-21 

248 Shet Shoorji Vallbliadas, Mandari, Bombay. 10-9-18 

249 B. S. Snkthankar, Esqr., Lakshmi Niwas, 22, Cainac Road, 
Bombay. 7-2-19 

250 Prof. S. S Siiktbankar, M. A , Ra^aram College, Kolhapur. 4-11-27 

251 Dr. V S. Sukthankai, M. A., Pb. B. Bhandaikai O. E. Institute, 
Poona No. 4. 10-9-18 

252 Pi of. I. J. S. Taiaporewala, B. A., Ph. B. Piineipal, Cama Athornan 
Institute, Andbeii 8-9—21 

253 Shet Thakoilal Maganlal, Bombay. 10-9-18 

254 Prof N. G. Siuu, m, a., Nowjos]i Wadia Coll-ige, Poona No 1, 

18- 8-27 

255 Dhaitnasukliaiara Tansxtkliaiam Tiipatbi, Esqr., b. A., Chinabag, 
Girgaon, Bombay, 7-8-23 

256 Swami Sbri Trivikrama Tirtba C/o K. Rangaavami, Babulkar’s 
Wad a, Murda Ban, Baroda. 19-6-32 

257 Piof. A, K. Trivedi, m. a., ll. b., Baioda College, Baroda. 25-10-28 

258 Prof, Jayashankar Pitambar Trivodi, L. c. E., Agriculture College, 
Poona No, 5. 6-12-22 

259 Prof. H. G. D. Turnbull, M. A., Grange Cottage, Addlestone Wey- 
bridge Suiiey (England). 10-9-18 

260 Pi of A. N. Upadhye, M. A., Rajaiam College, Kolhapur, (K M. 0 ) 
28-8-30 

261 R. D Vadekai E 7 .qr., M. a., Bilvakunj.a, Poona No. 4. 30-8-27 

262 Gopal Narayan Vaidya, Esqr., M.A., Shri Sajjan MiU,Ratlain 6-7-28 

263 Pralhadiay B. Vaidya, Esqr., Sanskrit Teacher, N. H. Academy, 
Hydeiabad (Sind.), 30—8—20 

264 Dr. P. L, Vaidya, H. a,, b. Litt.. Nowiosji Wadia College, Poona 
No. 1. 2-1-19 

Prof. Bhagwat Dayal Yaxma, A., 469, Ravi-war Peth, Poona No, 2, 

19- 8-28 
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266 Swami Vedananda Tirtha, Aryasamaj Mandxr Dinga Dat. Gujarat 
(Punjab). 11-9-21 

267 Pi of. H. D. Velankar, M. A., Wilson College, Bombay. 10-3-19 

268 Prin. A. C. Woolner, M. A,, Oriental College, Lahore. 24-11-29 

269 Yatiraj Samjpatkumar Kamaniija Yadugiii, Yatiraj Math Gamp, 
Laksbmi Bag, Eewa. 16-9-28 

{vi) Annual Members 

270 His Highness the Jagadguru Anantachary a Swami Pratiwadibha- 
yankarMath, Conjeevai am, Chenglepnt (Madras ) 18-10-24 

271 Piof. B. R. Aite, M A., Dandia Bazai , Baioda. 4-3-19 

272 V. S Bakhale Bsqi , m a , ll b , 276, Yadogopal Peth, Satara Citv 

25-6-28 * 

273 K. Balkiishnalal Eaqi , Keshavniwas, Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 10-9-26 

274 Thakor Kishoraingh Baihat, Esqi., m.b.a s., Slate Historian Patiala 
(Punjab.) 25-10-25 

275 K. M. Belsare, Esqr., 541, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No 2. 12-9-27 

^276 V. S Bendrey Esqr., 568 Narayan Peth, Poona No. 2 11-1-31 

277 H J. Bhabha, Esq. 39 Peddar Road, Bombay. 25-9-20 

278 Pi of. N K Bhagwat, wr a., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 3-4-19 

279 Prin. V Bhattacharya, Visbvabharati Shantiniketan, Bolpur 
(Bengal ) 19-17-23 

280 Dr. B. Brelor, Ph D , ll. D., Private-Dozent, University of Bonn, 
(Germany.) 28-8-30 

281 Dr. Chaipentier, University, Upasala (Sweden) 16-12-29 

282 Prof. G. Dandoy, St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta 30-7-19 

283 G G Desai, m. a., Dy. Collector Broach (Gujarat.) 30-1-26 

284 Dr Mrs Kamalahai Deshpande, Ph. D Principal, Women’s Uni* 
versity Eiandavane, Via Poona No 4. 28-8-31 

285 N. B. Diratia Esq., i c s., (retd ) Dilkhush Bunglow, Santa-Cruz, 
Bombay. 16-12-18 

286 Naoshiro Eiikushima, Esqr , C/o S. Nishigoii, 34 Hikawacho 
Aksaka, Tokyo, Japan. 14-1-27 

287 Kriahnakantd Handiqui, Esqr., m a , Piincipal Jorhat College 
Joihat (Assam ) 16-2-29 

288 Pi of H Heras, S. J. St Xavier’s College, Bombay. 17—8—27 

289 S. Ramkrishna Iyer, Esqr., Lowley Road Post, Via Coimbtoie 
(South India ) 26-10-29 

290 Lakshmanshastii Joshi, Esq., Tarkatiitha, Piajnapathashala, Wai^ 
Dist Satara. 22-1-33 

291 Prof H R. Kapadia, M. a., Lele Quarters Deccan Gymkhana, 
Poona No 4. 6-7-32 

292 B. G Khapaide, Egqi , b a., ll. b ,m. l. c., Pleadei, Amravati, 
(Beiar.) 12-12-27 

293 Ganesh Han Khare, Esqi., 314 Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 
15-11-30 

294 R. D Laddu Esqr., B. a., Poona No. 4. 6-7-32 

295 B. N. Lokui, Esqr , m. a., 152 Deccan College Hostel, Deccan Col- 
lege, Poona No. 6. 17-12-32 
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296 D E. MaEkad, Esqr., k. a., D. J Sind College, Kardclu. 15-11-32 

297 Stanislav Michalski F. S., 2 Pitalna 5, Warsaw. 15-8-23 

298 K. C. Mishra, Esqr , C/o Secretary Anglo-Bengali, Intermediate 
College, Allahabad. 5-9-1932 

299 Umesh Misra, Esqr., m.a., Lecturer, Allahabad Univcrsitv. Al- 
lahabad. 4-11-27 

300 G. P Paranjpe, Esqi., Editor, Aiogya*Samvardhaka-MaIa, Gana- 

pati Peth Sangli (S M. C.) 17-12-32 

301 Ganpat Rai, Esqr , m a.. Lecturer History Hindu College. Delhi. 
26-1-30 

302 Harishankar Omkaiji Sastri, Esqr., Moti Mandir, Xadiad. 28-8-30 

303 Miss Elizabet^h Sharpe, Superintendent, Female Education, Shri- 
krishna Nivas, Limbdi, Kathiawar 11-3-30 

304 Prof. K. M Shembavanekar, M. A , St. Xaviei’s College. Bombay. 
17-8-27 

305 V. N. Singh, Esqr., M. A., Curator, the Museum, Indore City. 
12-12-31 

306 Sbinkai Suenaga Esqr. C/o Komezawa University, Setagaya-kn, 
Tokyo (Japan). 3-6-33 

307 BhavanishankarSukthankarShastri, St. Xaviei’a College, Bombay. 

308 Eao Bahadur V. G. Tiivedi, b.a., IL b., Hon. Secretary Watson 
Museum, Ra]kot. 19-8-28 

309 Prof. Vishnuprasad Eanchodlal Trivedi, M. A., M. T. B. Arts Col* 
lege, Surat. 19-2-24 



STATEMENT OF MEMBERS 
On 6th July 1933 


Class , 

No. on 

6 th July 1931 

Since added 
ceased or 
deceased 

No. on 

6th July 
l9.-i3 

Honorary 

10 

-2 

8 

Patrons 

31 

+6 

-2 

35 

Yice-Patrons 

11 

+2 

-3 

10 

Benefactors 

12 

+3 

-1 

14 

Life-Members 

201 

+14 

-13 

202 

Annual Members ... 

63 

+ 9 
-32 

40 

aq — — — - 

328 

+34 

-53 
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I PUBLICATIONS OP THE INSTITUTE 

( i ) Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series 

1 Mammata’s Kavvapraka^a with. Jhalkikat *a Commentary, TTllSsas I 
and II, Price Annas Ten ; ITllasas I, II, III & X, Price Es, Three, 

3 Peterson’s Selections from Rgveda, First Series, Ho. 36, 4th Edition by 

Prin. A. B. Dhruva, M. a., ll. B., Price Rs, 2. 

8 Peterson’s Selections from Rgveda, Second Series, No. 58, Mnd Edition 
by the late Dr, R. Zimmerrnann, Ph. D , Price Rs. S-S. 

4 Naiskarmyasiddhi, Ho. 38, 2nd Edition by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, H, A., 

Price Rs. 3. 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


13 


14 


Kavyalamk5rasSrasamgraha, Ho. 79, by H. D. Banhatti, B, A , Price Rs. 8. 
A^ubhasya Vol. II, No. 81, by MahamahopadhySya Shridhar Shastri 
Pathak, Price Rs.3- 

V yavaharamayukha. Ho. 80, by Prof P. V. Kane, M.A*, LL.H., Price Hs. 10. 
Gaudavaho, No. 34, 2nd Edition, by H. B. Utgikar, M. A., Price Rs. 5-8. 
Jhalkikar’s Hyayakosa, Ho. 49, 3rd Edition^ revised and enlarged by 
M. M. Vasudeva Shastri Abbyankar, Price Rs. 15. 

Tarkasamgraha, Ho. 55, Reprint, by Y. V Atbalye, Price Rs. t-S. 
Prakriyakaumudi, parts I and II, Nos, 78 & 83 edited by tbe late RaoBr* 
K. P. Trivedi, Price Rs. 10 each. 

VasisthadharmasSstra Ho. 33, edited with Notes by Dr. H. A« Fhbrer 
Second edition^ Price Re. One. 

Apastambadharmasutra, by Prof. M. G. Shastri, M. A. ( Reprint from 
B. S. S. Nos. 44 & 50 ), Price Rs. 3. 

Svadvadamafiiarl, No 83, of Mallisena with Introduction, Not^, Appendi- 
ces etc. edited by principal A. B. Dhruva, M. A., LL. B. Price Rs. 11 
N.B. Other publications of the B S, S, are also on sale at the Institute. 
Write for a complete Price-list. 


( ii ) Government Oriental Senes 
? Sarvadarsanasariigraha of Sayana, Class A, No. 1, with an 
■ ^ Sanskrit Commentary, Introduction & Appendixes by MahSmabo- 

nadbySya Vasudeva Sbastri Abbyankar, Price Ks. 10. t, ri*. 

2 Th^e VedaLa, Class B, No. 5, by tbe late Dr. V. S. Gbate, M. A., D. Litt., 

logy’ edited by N. B.mgikar,M.^^an^J^^^ Reports on Search foi 
B. Libt., Price Rs. , 1882-91 Religious and Social Writings, etc 

Sanskmt Mss. Ho.^3, History of tbe Deccan, am 

Price Rs. 5-8 , . vol IV Class B, No. 4 Comprising Vais^a 

and"«^ ^ 

by N. B. TJtgikar, M. A. ^ Sanskrit Commentary bj 

(Indian Edition ), Price Rs. 3-ls. t> ft hv Prof P. V. Kane 

8 History of Dbarma^astra Literature, Class B, No. , y 

M. A., LL. M., Price Rs. 1. Class C Ho. 3, by Pandi 

9 Taittirlya SarhhilS. Word-Index to. Parti, Class C, No. 

parashuramshastri. Price Rs. 3. 

( III) Other orks _ .j., 

, X V. AH Price Rs. 3-4 ; Fascicule Ij 

1 MahSbbSrata, Pasoioule I, PP- f fu pp. 137-232 , 

UD 61-136 , Price Rs. 2-8 , c / p^sncule V, pp. 401-640 

K “rs! pp. J««’'^”irMlbrb1:aTa! PrUe' aI' S 

I :f“aS"rrta. ed»:d by N.B.lTtgikanM.A. Price Ea.I 



4 Annals of the B O. R. Institute, Price Rs. 10 per Volume; Volumes I-VIL 

two parts each ; Volumes VIII-XIV parts four each. 

5 Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, on sale at the Oriental Book 

Supplying Agency, Poona. 

6 Summaries of Papers read at the First Oriental Conference, Price Rs. 2. 


7 

Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference Vol. 

I 

Price Rs. 

5. 

8 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vol. 

n 

Price Rs. 

8. 

9 

Do 

Second 

Do 



Price Rs. 10. 

10 

Do 

Third 

Do 



Price Rs. 

10. 

11 

Do 

Fourth 

Do 

Vol. 

I 

Price Rs. 

5. 

12 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vol. 

II 

Price Rs. 

8. 

13 

Do 

Fifth 

Do 

Vol. 

I 

Price Rs, 

8. 

14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vol. 

II 

Price Rs. 

7. 


}5 Pescnptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Government Mss. Library at the 
Institute, Vol. I, Part I, Samhitas and Brahmanas, Price Rs. 4. 

16 History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency 

from 1868 to 1900, Price As. 8. 

17 A list of New Mss. added to the Library ( 1895-1915 ), Price Re 1-8. 

II WORKS IN PRESS 
( i ) Old B, S. S. Pledges 

1 Tarkaparibhasa, edited by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, and Pandit Kedarnath. 

{ ii) Reprints and Revisions 

2 De^Inamamala, 2nd edition, edited by Prin. P V. Ramanujaswami, M. A. 

3 KavyaprakSsa with Jhalkikar’s commentary, TJllasas I-X, Reprint uy 

Prm. R. D. Karmarkar, M. A, ( will he shortly out ). 

{iii) Government Oriental Series 

4 Taittirlya-Samhita, Word-Index to. Part II, by Pandit Parashuram Shastri. 

5 Vyakarana-Mahabhasya, Word-Index to. Part II, by Mahamahopadhyay .a 

^ Shridbar Shastri Pathak and Siddheshwar Shastri Chitrao. 

6 Nighantu and Nirukta by Pnn. V K. Rajvade, M A. 

7 ET. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume 

( IV ) Other Woiks 

8 Annals, Vol. XV, Parts I-II. 

9 Maha^harata, Fascicule VII, containing Appendices, Introduction etc. to 

the Adi Parva {will he shortly out ). 

10 R. G. B. Library Catalogue. 

Ill WORKS UNDERTAKEN 
( i ) B. S. S. Old Pledges 

1 Nirukta, part II, with Durga’s commentary, edited by Prof. R. G, 

Bhadkamkar, M. a. 

2 Mrcchakatika, part, II edited by Sardar E C. Mehendale, B. A. 

( II ) Reprints and Revisions 

3 Rajatarahgipi, ( B. S. S. Nos. 45, 51, and 54), by Professor 

A. B. Gajendragadkar, M. A. 

4 Handbook to the Study of Rgveda, part I, ( B. S. S. No. 41 ) 2nd Edition by 

_Dr_ R. Zimmermann, Ph. D. 

5 Kavyadarsa, Seeond and Revised Edition, by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar and 

Pandit Rangacharya Raddi Shastri. 

{ill) Government Oriental Series 

0 VySkarapa-MahSbhSsya, English Translation, by Prof. K. V. Abhyankar 
__ M. A^, and M. M. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar. ’ 

7 ApadevI with a new Commentary by M. M. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar. 

Q X^5°®‘^^®SamkhyaPhilosophie, English Translation byR. D. Vadekar,M.A. 
^;:'atalogus Catalogorum for Jam Literature, edited by PI. D. Velankar, M. A. 

10 Dbvanyaloka with Locana by Dr S. K De. 

11 VSkyapadiya by Prof. Charudev Shastri. 


N. B. The Institute is prepared to buy old, rare and otherwise valuable 
Mss. of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Avest'a, Persian and Arabic works. 




